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THE COMING CONTESTS OF THE WORLD. 





Tue principle which governed the foreign policy of England down to 
the period of the Congress of Vienna was that of intervention in 
the dynastic contests of the civilised world; the principle which 
governed it down to the death of Lord Palmerston was that of inter- 
vention in the interest of rising nationalities. The former epoch, 
during which England, under Castlereagh, was drawn within the 
autocratic vortex of the Holy Alliance, reached at once its zenith 
and its catastrophe in the adhesion of Great Britain to the decision 
of the four great powers at Troppau. The latter epoch began when 
Canning, by refusing to be a party to the mandate with which these 
powers were desirous of intrusting France to stamp out the revolu- 
tion in Spain, gave the death blow to the august pact of despotic abso- 
lutism at Verona. The interference of Lord Palmerston, during 
the greater portion of his career, in the affairs of foreign countries 
was of two kinds, and had two separate objects in view ; first, as when 
following the example of Canning, who, in 1824, recognised the 
independence of Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, the Minister 
asserted the power of England to promote the cause of constitutional 
progress in Spain and Belgium ; secondly, when, as in the case of 
Don Pacifico, he asserted that power to inspire, in his own words, “a 
British subject in whatever land he may be with the confidence that 
the watchful eye and the strong arm of England will protect him 
against injustice and wrong.” In all those manifestations of his 
foreign policy which belong to the latter category throughout, that 
is, the last twenty years of his life, Lord Palmerston, with the 
memorable exception of the attitude he adopted towards the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question in 1863, made no attempt to revert to the 
ideas which had formerly dominated the foreign statesmanship of 
England, and which aimed at the preservation of a balance of power 
by preventing the undue preponderance of France. Palmerston 
inaugurated the era of non-intervention in Western Europe, in 1848, 
by remaining a passive spectator of the revolutionary changes in 
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Austria, Italy, and France. Five years later, in 1853, he inaugurated 
the era of intervention in Eastern Europe by the part which he took 
in the negotiations that preceded the Crimean War. Since then we 
have advanced by many steps nearer in the direction of a settled 
policy of non-intervention in every department of Continental affairs. 
Practically it is an accepted principle that we should abstain from all 
complications in whatever part of Europe which do not touch some 
distinct and immediate British interest. Intervention of any sort, 
and in any quarrel, dynastic or national, was the tradition of the 
aristocratic period of English politics, when the control of the country 
was vested in the privileged classes. Non-intervention is the tradi- 
tion of the democratic period, when the multitude is in the last resort 
supreme. 

The aversion of the democracy to war is to be explained on two 
chief grounds. In the first place, it has a mortal dread and detesta- 
tion of conscription. It sees that Germany has only been able 
successfully to wage great wars, and to raise itself to the position of 
the most powerful military nation which the world has ever seen, by 
consenting to surrender its civil liberties and to live under a despotism 
of statesmen and generals, the keynote of whose policy is militarism. 
Secondly, the English democracy shrinks from the possibility of war 
because it associates war with the derangement of its commercial and 
industrial system. It is, and it wishes to be, above all things, a 
trading nation, and the best way of maintaining its supremacy in 
trade is, so it has learnt from its political instructors, to stand aloof 
from all problems which await solution, and which on their way 
towards solution may lead to war. The question is now beginning 
to be asked with some anxiety, whether an eager devotion on the 
part of a nation to a career of trade industry and commerce is a 
specific against war ; and whether, while as a colonising and a trading 
people we are desirous to live in harmony with all the nations under 
heaven, we must not, even in the pursuit of our pacific mission, 
reckon with the contingency of the sword arbitrament? Can we, or 
can we not, so completely isolate ourselves as to keep, whatever may 
occur, a position of absolute abstention ? And if not, how is the conclu- 
sion to be avoided that some of the forces which peaceful civilisation 
develops, make for war as well as for peace ? 

What, for instance, is a more appropriate enterprise of peace, 
what is in itself more pacific and humane, than colonisation ? Yet, as 
the recent collision between Germany and Spain reminds us, and as 
many other incidents in the latter-day colonial history of the world 
may serve to give us a shrewd prevision, it is perfectly conceivable 
that the future may have in store colonial wars, almost as formidable 
in their way as the dynastic conflicts of the more remote, or the 
national struggles of the less distant past. English Liberalism has 
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always dreamed—has persistently refused to allow the illusion to be 
dispelled—of a rapidly advancing epoch in which the voice of the 
people, no longer suppressed, would peremptorily forbid the clash of 
arms, and in which the commanding authority of free trade, inspired 
by the good sense of commercial and industrial enlightenment, would 
prevent kings from playing at the game, indulgence in which is 
proverbially due to the folly of their subjects. Such was the idea of 
Mr. Cobden; such, perhaps, in the teeth of bitter experience to the 
contrary, is still the idea of Mr. Bright. But the most sanguine 
optimists can scarcely be free from a doubt whether the policy 
of non-intervention, which is the corollary in some minds of free 
trade, can ever be adequate to the difficulties and disagreements that 
may present themselves, even when the world is more completely 
under the influence of commercial considerations than is at present 
the case. 

One might almost quote the French saying, “ Quand le Diable se 
fait vieux il se fait hermite.” Is it conceivable that England, which 
under the muscular rule of former statesmen made herself the 
chief highwayman and freebooter in the colonial enterprises of the 
world, should to-day under. the guidance of democratic leaders have 
forgotten that nearly the whole of her accumulated wealth has been 
derived from the successful results of piratical undertakings? Chris- 
tianity and humanitarianism have had to perform many strange feats 
in English politics, but the most wonderful of all is the title it has 
been made to bestow upon this country for our vast foreign posses- 
sion, while at the same time that doctrine offers an ever-ready 
excuse to latter-day politicians for justifying each successive aban- 
donment of that responsibility which her conquests have extended. 

For what is the source of all wealth ? Is it not identical with that 
which is the prize of all conquests : viz., the soil which we tread and 
the land which we inhabit? And does not, for the matter of that, 
free trade presuppose unfettered enjoyment of a considerable portion 
of those products of that very earth for the possession of which 
nations contend in hostile array? England’s commercial greatness 
arises from the fact that she can grow palm oil in one portion of her 
dominions as well as corn in another, and that countries which she 
has conquered or which are not her own supply the domestic 
necessities of her children. So far as we can guarantee ourselves 
against the need of intervention in the affairs of rivals for foreign 
crowns, or the embroilments of nationalities struggling to be free, we 
may dispense with a foreign policy ; but when the obvious fact is 
borne in mind that race movements, and especially colonial enterprises, 
may as effectually as any other agencies light up the flames of war, 
and when in addition it is remembered that these agencies are 
rooted in the conditions of our own national existence, who can argue 
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that the foreign policy of England in perpetuity will be a policy of 
rigid non-intervention ? To insist upon the circumstance that Lord 
Beaconsfield committed many gratuitous blunders, as, for instance, 
when at the Berlin Congress he enforced the severance of the two 
Bulgarias, and thus did what he could posthumously to implicate 
English statesmanship in the Danubian question, is not to demon- 
strate the contrary of this. It is only to shirk the most urgent pro- 
blems of the future. The Government of Mr. Gladstone, as if anxious 
to emulate the tactics of the ostrich, endeavoured to avoid the pit- 
falls into which Lord Beaconsfield stumbled. We know the result, 
which has been to fill the minds of foreign nations with unmixed 
contempt for the popular party and its failure to appreciate the 
mainsprings of action in those who directed the foreign policy of 
England during the period of our maritime conquests and the build- 
ing up of our Colonial Empire. 

We have, the pacific influences of free trade, commerce, and 
industry notwithstanding, to reckon with the contingency, or, 
let us at once say, the certainty, that we shall, from time to time, 
find ourselves embroiled with, or pitted in rivalry against, other 
States and other peoples. Who are these peoples and States? What 
are the points at which we may be brought into collision with them ? 
What is the line of action which in view of such collision the states- 
manship which is responsible, not only for the islands of Great 
Britain but for the Greater Britain beyond the seas, should follow ? 
To-day we are, and long it is to be trusted we shall continue to be, 
the first and foremost representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race. In 
this capacity we have, and must continue to have, the closest and 
sometimes the most embarrassing relations with the Latin races, and 
in an infinitely greater degree with the Teutonic and the Slavonic 
races. The former, the Latin races, that is, France, Italy, and 
Spain, have ceased to be, whatever any one of them may be destined 
yet to become again, the mighty factors in the world’s progress which 
of old they were. They minister exquisitely to the comfort, the 
luxury, the culture, and the picturesqueness of life ; but the aptitude 
for foreign commerce which they show is comparatively slight, and in 
the colonising business of humanity they only play a subordinate part. 
Moreover, their population, when compared with the population of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic races, is diminishing. Thus, in a period 
of a little less than one hundred years, from 1788 to 1885, the aggre- 
gate populations of France, Spain, and Italy have only increased 
from 51,000,000 to 82,500,000. On the other hand, the populations 
of Germany and England during this period have each trebled. 
Germany in 1788 had a population of about 15,000,000; in 1885 
it has increased to 45,000,000. Great Britain in the same way 
had in 1788 a population of 12,000,000; in 1885 the figure is 
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$6,000,000. Another country largely, but not exclusively, populated 
by the Anglo-Saxon race—America—has in less than a hundred 
years increased nearly thirteen times ; that is, from less than 4,000,000 
in 1790 to nearly 60,000,000 in 1885. Finally, it must not be for- 
gotten that Canada, Australia, South Africa, as well as other British 
dependencies, collectively contain a population of some 10,000,000, 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxons, and there is every reason to believe that the 
development and increase of this population will be rapid. 

Correctly to understand the importance of these figures, we should 
compare this growth of population among Teutonic races with the 
expanding power of the Slav. We have observed that, so far as 
Europe is concerned, the importance of these two races far outweighs 
all the Latin races combined. It is unquestionable that by very 
growth of population alone we are approaching a period of European 
history when a conflict for territory and empire between these two 
diverging types of humanity must take place. With regard to the 
recent movement of the German peoples, Prince Bismarck has 
succeeded in establishing a new middle kingdom in the place of 
the old Austrian Bund. The Germanic Confederation, the senators 
of which were grand dukes and other exalted beings, was, in Glad- 
stonian parlance, “smashed and pulverised” by Napoleon. It has 
been succeeded by a system compacted indeed of many nationalities 
or sections of nationalities, but with its different parts united together 
by a common sentiment, and fused into a homogeneous mass by the 
fire of a pervading spirit of patriotic enthusiasm. The wars in which 
he successively engaged, with Denmark, with Austria, and with 
France, not only enabled the great Chancellor to convert the scat- 
tered, and in many cases mutually opposed fragments of the German 
race into a fighting machinery of appalling and unprecedented power, 
but firmly to lay the foundations of institutions more or less popular; 
to substitute, as has been said, the German Bundsrath for the Austrian 
Bund. The middle kingdom, however, for the purposes of the Bis- 
marckian policy, implies an Eastern kingdom ; and it is notoriously 
Prince Bismarck’s object that Austria should fill that position in the 
economy of Europe. It is, as he is endeavouring to shape it, the 
destiny of Austria to move eastward along the Danube, absorbing, as 
she does so, the minor Balkan states. The fulfilment of this mission 
would virtually result in the reconstitution of the eastern province of 
the old Roman Empire by a Teutonic people, with Constantinople and 
Salonica as the twin capitals of the Teutonic race. In this way the 
Danube would become an exclusively German highway to the Black 
Sea, while with the Austrian flag floating over Salonica, Germany 
would be practically installed as mistress of the upper waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The first formidable obstacle that could be offered to the develop- 
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ment of such a policy would proceed from Russia. To-day Russia is 
both a European and an Asiatic power. She bestrides the threshold 
of two continents, and it is for the future to show on which the grip 
of the Colossus is the more firmly and extensively to descend. It is 
only possible for Austria to be established as the Eastern kingdom 
upon the assumption that Russia can be thrust back into Asia. North- 
wards she cannot go. She has no motive for endeavouring to plant her 
ensigns of victory on the pole, while Siberia, a vast and inhospitable 
tract of land, crossed transversely by rivers, is and will continue to be 
to her what the Hudson’s Bay Provinces are to Canada. To England 
it might seem a matter of indifference that Russia should succeed in 
thwarting the projects of Prince Bismarck ; what is not a matter of 
indifference to England is that Russia, to enable Prince Bismarck to 
execute his policy in its integrity, should be driven into Asia, and so 
constitute a perpetual thorn in the side of England when dealing 
with India and China. Yet, if this doom of partial expulsion from 
Europe is not to overtake Russia; if, in other words, Russia is not to 
operate as a permanent menace to the Anglo-Saxon race in the far 
East, it must be by co-operating with an ally who can help her 
effectually to withstand the advancing tide of Teutonic aggrandise- 
ment. Is Russia to discover her necessary friend in France? That 
has seemed possible before this, and Prince Bismarck’s most persistent 
efforts have notoriously been directed to preventing a combination 
of Russia and France which would have the effect of holding 
Germany as in a vice. Again, while it would be well worth the 
while of Russia to purchase the amity of France at any cost, are 
the inducements which such an arrangement would hold out 
to France sufficiently strong to make her come to terms? Unless 
the alliance were to result in an overwhelming victory for the two 
powers, it would entail a calamity, well-nigh irretrievable, for both. 
As regards Russia, it is enough to quote a remark of the Grand Duke 
Alexis to the effect, that a war with Germany would throw her back 
not five-and-twenty but fifty years. As regards France, she could 
hope to gain nothing more than the material satisfaction of recover- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine, and the moral satisfaction of humiliating 
her old enemy. But how if she were not to achieve these results ? 
how if the fortune of war were to declare once more against her, even 
when acting in concert with Russia? In that event the burden of 
the expenditure—indemnity and all—would fall upon France. Russia 
could not materially relieve her, simply because she is without the 
money which would enable her to do so. Well, therefore, may France 
hesitate whether, even for such a prize, she would be justified in 
undertaking so appalling a risk. 

This sketch of the inter-relation of active forces and jealousies 
between Continental nations cannot pretend to be more than a cal- 
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culation of the probabilities involved. It is the opinion a player 
might form of the cards in a hand at whist. Elements of uncer- 
tainty and unknown contingencies exist on all sides. But if Eng- 
lish Cabinets would avoid the mistakes so often made in these days 
of popular Government they should attend closely to the turns of the 
game, instead of deferring to that ignorant outside public that is 
always looking over their shoulders and clamouring constantly to 
interfere with the playing of the cards. 

As far as can be judged by the moves already made, the more 
probable contingency is that which, precisely in proportion as it 
would promote the designs of Prince Bismarck, is least to be desired 
by England. For in this matter the wishes and interests of England 
and Germany must of necessity be mutually opposed. It would 
be a matter of secondary importance to us that the south-east of 
Europe should be converted into a battle-ground for the contending 
forces of Teuton and Slav. Our supreme interest lies in the ques- 
tion into whose hands Constantinople shall fall. English diplomacy 
never made a greater error than when it refused the offers made by 
the Emperor Nicholas to Sir W. Hamilton, our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. ‘“ Leave me alone, and take Egypt,” said the Czar, 
“and if you will, Crete.” To this the English Government in a 
burst of indignant virtue promptly replied by publishing the whole 
of these private negotiations. We preferred to be led into a quixotic 
enterprise by the French Emperor, and spent £70,000,000 of public 
money in a war with Russia to frustrate her ambitious designs on 
Turkey, when in truth the safer game on the board for England was 
to let the Russian and Teutonic races fight out this problem at their 
own cost, which they inevitably must have done had not we and the 
French Emperor for his own purpose kindly undertaken to save the 
Teutonic nations the trouble. 

Perhaps it was not possible in those days to see the true bearings 
of the game. The great race problems in modern Europe were still 
undeveloped—problems equal in their importance and destined to be 
as significant in their effect as those earlier Indo-Germanic movements 
which have taken place at different epochs of European history since 
the first arrival of our Aryan ancestors. Whilst population has 
increased enormously in Europe since the great wars, the lightning 
rapidity of inter-communication between countries formerly separated 
by race obstacles greater than language has assisted the progress of civi- 
lisation. The plains of Europe are crossed and recrossed by a poly- 
glot crowd of travellers in express trains. The very Alps are pierced 
at the cost of capital equal to a national ransom. Steamers ply the 
seas on coasts where formerly inhospitable shores offered no saving 
haven. A unification of nationalities is going on on all sides. Not less 
than the Italians, who had been for ten centuries a heterogeneous 
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people, the petty German States of a once discordant Bund have 
under those modern influences and altered conditions of civilisa- 
tion combined together to form one vast and powerful Teutonic 
people. 

These influences the great Chancellor comprehends, and his great- 
ness has consisted in acknowledging their mastery and formulat- 
ing his policy in accordance with their teaching. What is of 
serious, of vital importance in the prospect to-day, is the creation by 
Germany of an Eastern kingdom which, excluding Russia from 
Europe, will urge her to satiate her ambition in Asia. Such 
an event would substitute for a struggle between the Teutonic 
and the Slavonic races, a conflict of the Slavonic with the Anglo- 
Saxon. Nor could the issue of the contest be limited to India. 
Far more than the welfare of our Empire in Hindostan would be 
at stake. Nothing of what is now passing in these remote regions 
of the world is more noticeable than the growing solidarity of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples on the Eastern seas, and of the interests which 
hold their different members together. The elevation of Russia 
into an Asiatic power of the first rank, and the establishment by 
Russia of an Asiatic Empire, would not only threaten and bring the 
Muscovite into collision with England, but would threaten equally 
and equally bring him into collision with the rapidly growing Anglo- 
Saxon race domiciled in America and Australia. China bids fair to 
be the future India of America, while she offers an expanding market 
for the cotton wares of Melbourne and the iron of Philadelphia. 
We may be perfectly certain that our countrymen at the Anti- 
podes would not acquiesce in the Asiatic domination of Russia, and 
would insist, whatever it might cost them, on keeping touch with 
their Anglo-Saxon brethren in America on the one hand, and in 
England on the other. Thus, by the remorseless and infallible logic 
of facts, we are led to the conclusion that the alternative to a conflict 
between the Teutonic and Slavonic races in Europe, resulting as it 
assuredly would in the establishment of the Eastern kingdom on 
which Prince Bismarck has set his heart, is a conflict between the 
Slavonic and the Anglo-Saxon races for the hegemony of Asia. 

The line of argument and exposition which has been adopted in 
the foregoing pages leads up to the inference that, whether with or 
without a great European war, an Eastern kingdom supplementary 
to the middle kingdom of Germany, the supremacy of which will be 
vested in the Teutonic race, will be formed ; that the immediate con- 
sequence of this will be the withdrawal of the Turk to Asia and 
Arabia, with Damascus or Baghdad as capital. Whether this fore- 
cast is to be fulfilled shortly or remotely, it will be allowed to be not 
antecedently improbable; and even should it not be fulfilled at all, 
the policy which it is the duty of England to adopt will be the 
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same. What that policy is can scarcely be regarded as doubtful. 
Its chief features and the reason for it shall be set forth now. 

The interest which England has in the south-east of Europe, and 
the concern she may feel in the dynastic mutations and territorial 
redistributions of which that corner of the world is the scene, are 
indirect. It is therefore necessary that she should not, and it is to 
the last degree improbable that she will, repeat the mistake committed 
by Lord Beaconsfield eight years ago, and attempt to assert herself 
as a Danubian power. But in the true East, the Asiatic East that 
is to say, her stake is paramount, her interest most immediate, her 
concern absolutely vital. What, even in these latitudes, affects 
her supremacy or the development of the power of the Anglo-Saxon 
races generally, she cannot afford to disregard. The very considera- 
tions which should induce her to adopt a waiting policy in Europe 
should suffice to keep her on the alert, ever vigilant and ever ready 
to be active in Asia. Unless England is prepared to sever herself 
from other Anglo-Saxon communities, to take no part nor share in 
those great eastern enterprises in trade of the Anglo-Saxon race, she 
must be the undisputed mistress of Egypt. Thatis the only country 
on the globe possession of which will enable Great Britain to hold 
out a hand to, and to keep touch of, the men of her own kith and 
kin, who have interests similar to or identical with her own in the 
Eastern seas. This in outline is the real meaning of that policy 
which the late Lord Beaconsfield surrounded with so many undi- 
gested conceits regarding those places of arms we were to establish 
on our high road to India. 

Now in Egypt England has one rival only. The dominion of 
Egypt is courted by two nations in Europe: England and France. 
Germany and Russia are equally indifferent to it. To England it is, 
for the reason already stated, indispensable. To France it is not a 
matter of such material and essential necessity ; it would rather be 
sentimentally acceptable. A French protectorate or annexation of 
Egypt would, more than almost anything else, please the self-love 
and gratify the vanity of the French people. It would be a fulfil- 
ment of the traditions bequeathed by the Napoleonic wars, and it would 
seem to the Gaul like the projection of a Parisian thoroughfare across 
the Mediterranean. The Frenchman likes Egypt just as he likes 
Algiers, because of its convenient contiguity to his native country, 
because it is within, so to speak, a few hours of the Boulevard des 
Italiens and the Rue de la Paix. To be in the Palais Royal 
or the Variétés one day laughing at the opera bouffe of Offenbach 
or the comedies of Sardou, and the next, or the next day but one 
talking Parisian scandal at Cairo, is the fascinating ideal of the 
Parisian fldneur when he approximates most nearly to a colonist. 
Unlike the Englishman, he never makes his home in the land 
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of his adoption. He is a bird of passage there, and the more 
he is reminded of it because of its propinquity to his beloved Paris, 
the better, as is the case with Egypt, he likes it. It is out of all 
question that England should ever tolerate the firmly seated presence 
of the French in the land of the Pharaohs, or that metaphorically 
the Seine should be suffered to debouch into the Nile. The one and 
sufficient reason why France or any other European power must be 
kept out of Egypt is that we cannot allow the maritime security 
of Anglo-Saxon communication with the eastern seas to be destroyed. 
What, then, are we to say to the following passage culled from 
that sacred tablet of the law as lately delivered from the Liberal 
Sinai? And how differently does it read when compared to a parallel 
passage taken from the older and more effete school of Tory states- 
manship. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’s MANIFESTO, 
SEPTEMBER 19TH. 

A mischievous idea has had some 
support amongst us from opinions, 
and from public journals, either that 
Egypt ought to be annexed, or that 
it should be placed under a British 
protectorate, or that at the least an 
occupation of it should be indefinitely 
or greatly prolonged. To each and 
all these measures I am altogether 
opposed, I hope that this subject will 
be present in all its force to the minds 
of the country under this juncture. 
Until we shall have been enabled to 
quit Egypt, we shall, I fear, re- 
main liable in a hundred ways to be 
thwarted and humiliated through the 
numerous rights secured there to the 
other powers. 


Lorp SALISBURY’s SPEECH, 
OcToBER 8TH. 

I believe the drawing nearer of the 
colonies of this country is the policy 
to which our Imperial patriots must 
look who desire to give effect in the 
councils of the world to the real 
thought of the English nations. We 
desire to draw all the advantages that 
can be drawn from that marvellous 
cluster of dependencies which our 
empire above any other empire of 
ancient or modern times possesses. 
Our colonies are bound to us by deep 
affection, and we should be guilty not 
only of coolness of heart, but of gross 
and palpable folly, if we allowed that 
sentiment to cool, and did not draw 
such advantages for the common weal 
of the English as circumstances per- 
mit us to do. 








In the language of the former one recognises that dangerous fanaticism 
of the late Prime Minister which manifests itself by a determination 
to play the game of foreign politics as if the fall of the cards could 
be regulated according to a preconceived theory of what the game 
should be to each player, and not as the circumstances of the game 
imperatively demand. In the latter, however much we may doubt 
that the manifest accuracy of the precept will be borne out and 
carried through with vigour and statesmanlike determination of pur- 
pose, one cannot but admit that the player knows the methods of 
statecraft. England’s best interests can never be served by treating 
her foreign affairs as a lecturer deals with a foreign epoch, putting 
forward theories directly derived from himself. The truly patriotic 
minister would state candidly the momentous problems pressing for 
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solution, and give the people the clear alternative. They must be 
prepared either to make great sacrifices or fall altogether behind. 
It is thus that Prince Bismarck speaks to the Reichstag. But who 
among our most eminent statesmen, in handling the Egyptian ques- 
tion, have plainly told us the real issue? The tendency is rather to 
minimize or evade the chief difficulties of our Imperial policy. 

With regard to Egypt, it is sometimes suggested it may be trans- 
formed into an Oriental Belgium. That is impossible—first, because 
the conditions which rendered it practicable to invest Belgium with 
an independent existence of its own are not forthcoming in the case of 
Egypt. The European powers must, to assimilate the position of 
Egypt to that of Belgium, be interested in the country, each of them 
to an equal degree, and that is what, as we have just seen, the powers, so 
far as Egypt is concerned, are not. Nor is the objection to the proposal 
to hand over Egypt to the Turk less considerable. So long as there 
is in Egypt a European debt the administration of the country must 
be in European hands. For this debt England has made herself in 
a special degree answerable, and that circumstance is another reason 
why the project of converting Egypt into the Belgium of the East can 
not be entertained. The only mixed scheme which, for a brief period, 
worked well on the Nile was Lord Salisbury’s dual control. There 
were two kings at Brentford, and for a time they did not quarrel 
for priority. Rousseau’s ideal of a social contract was temporarily 
realised. But the dual control was doomed on the day on which 
England determined to oust France as her co-trustee from Egypt. 
When once the fabric had fallen to the ground it was hopeless to 
think of building it up again. French jealousy and French intrigue 
England will still have to contend against in Egypt; but, unless she 
is to abdicate her position as the leading representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon races in their Asiatic development, and by so doing confess her- 
self a finished power, she must successfully combat these hostile forces, 
however audacious and subtle. She must stand before all those in 
whose veins English blood flows, in fact before the whole English- 
speaking race, as the unchallenged and absolute protectress of the 
country that is the key to the Asiatic world. In no other way can 
she secure for her descendants that magnificent Empire of Eastern 
trade which she should henceforth share with the other members of 
the Anglo-Saxon people. 











FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. 


Tue life of France in the seventeenth century wears, throughout all 
its phases, a political aspect. The explanation of changes in the 
social system, in letters, in the arts, in fashions even, has to be 
sought for in the necessities of the political position ; and the seeming 
caprices of taste take their rise from the same causes which went to 
determine the making of a treaty or the promulgation of an edict. 
This seems all the stranger because, in times preceding, letters and 
the arts at least appeared to flourish in conditions as far removed 
from the action of statecraft as if they had been a growth of fairy- 
land. In the Middle Ages they were devoted to the embodiment of 
a virgin image of virtue ; they framed in the shades of the sanctuary 
an ideal shining with the beauty born of self-renunciation, of resig- 
nation to self-imposed conditions of moral and physical suffering. 
By the queenly Venus of the Renaissance they were consecrated to 
the joys of life, and the world saw that through their perfect use men 
might renew their strength, and behold virtue and beauty with clear 
eyes. It was, however, reserved for a ruler of France, as late as the 
seventeenth century, fully to realise the political function of letters 
and the arts in the modern state, and their importance in connection 
with the prosperity of a commercial nation. 

When the reign of Henri IV. came to its fatal close, men weary 
of combat were ready to barter liberty for law. The ideal to which 
the sixteenth century had aspired—the ideal which had involved the 
liberations of human life from all the restraints which prevented its 
harmonious development—was replaced by the vision of order. This 
love of order was the passion of the day, and in the name of order all 
tyranny was justified. To this attitude of mind, innovations, political 
or religious, were alike odious, and power awaited those alone who 
either divined or shared it. Step by step, every aspiration after 
freedom—freedom of thought, freedom of expression, freedom of life 
—was suppressed, and the desire for individual liberty which the 
sixteenth century had fostered encountered everywhere a royal 
tyranny, the very existence of which depended on its destruction. 

The work of establishing this tyranny and of destroying the 
liberties of France fell to the lot of Richelieu. Trained both as a 
soldier and a priest, equally ready with measures of red-handed 
repression or secret police, Richelieu was doubly fitted for the task. 
All that the Renaissance prized most highly had no value for him, 
and if he had little love for liberty, for letters he had still less. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the system on which he worked 
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—the system which ultimately gave France that leading place in 
Europe which she has ever since maintained—was the outcome of 
mere personal and arbitrary caprice. Every great political and 
social system which has given a new aspect to history, and consti- 
tuted itself a power among men, has necessarily had for the very 
principle of its existence the consent of some great moral truth. 
In the affirmation of this truth has lain the source of strength, but 
also of weakness, for in pushing it to extreme conclusions the nega- 
tion has been reached of other truths, opposite in character, but 
equai in value, which have in their turn asserted their existence and 
put to confusion those who had ignored their force. 

Richelieu was deeply imbued with the importance of truths 
diametrically opposite to those which were embodied in the move- 
ment of the Renaissance. For the Renaissance had proclaimed that 
the most noble fruits of life are produced only when complete scope 
is allowed to the development of the individual, but Richelieu remem- 
bered that the individual counts for very little in the development of 
a people. The affirmation of the supreme rights of the individual, 
having been carried to its extreme, had ended in reaction, and the 
whole tendency of Richelieu’s policy was necessarily governed by the 
consequences which this reaction had imposed. The day had not yet 
come for the asking in what way individual liberty might be secured, 
whilst at the same time there should be created in the mass that 
unity of purpose which alone ensures collective action and leads to 
national greatness. The task of the moment was only the simple 
task of creating this unity of purpose and of realising this ideal of 
collective action; to this task Richelieu devoted the most splendid 
energies which ever inspired a suffering human body and he accom- 
plished that which he set himself to do. 

The Renaissance in its devotion to a noble moral ideal which had 
for its object the making of a great man had overlooked the value of 
the social and political ideal which aspires to the making of a great 
nation ; but if the Renaissance paid dear for its neglect of the claims 
of citizenship, the reaction by which it was followed was destined to 
pay no less dear for its neglect of individual claims. The principles 
of absolutism have now, in spite of slight vicissitudes, dominated in 
one shape or another the social and political world of Europe for 
two centuries; and just as in the sixteenth century we see the 
individual upraising himself against moral and religious oppression, 
even so we see to-day the revolt of those who have suffered from the 
social and political tyranny inherent to that ideal of the State which 
was inaugurated by Richelieu and Colbert. That they did so inaugu- 
rate it was a necessity of their position, a necessity of the reaction of 
which they were the exponents. It is easy to represent Richelieu 
as an ambitious priest who, making himself the tool of absolute 
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monarchy, seized on wealth and power, crushing out popular liberties 
and destroying alike free cities and free thought. In truth Riche- 
lieu cared for none of these things; the royal power was not to him 
an object for reverence, but for use, and if Protestantism were to 
be put down and the power of the great nobles broken, it was not 
in the interest of the throne or the church but to clear the way for 
the welding of all the forces of the nation into one giant whoie. 
The welfare of the people, the glory of letters and the arts, the 
development of trade, and industrial resources, were matters for con- 
sideration, not in and for themselves, but only inasmuch as they 
contributed to the building up of that fabric of national grandeur 
which was the supreme object of Richelieu’s policy. It was not a 
selfish policy ; his ambition was not for himself, but for the nation to 
which he belonged ; it was not a servile policy, he cared nought for 
Louis and much for France; but he was utterly indifferent as to 
whether the people he was called to govern were happy, or enlightened, 
or prosperous, so long as by their united forces the State grew strong. 
To bring about this result Richelieu laboured, taking no rest, and 
as he worked he ruthlessly destroyed all life and liberty the existence 
of which was incompatible with regular growth. No cruelty was too 
pitiless, no treachery too base, if required to maintain the pressure 
necessary to force into even channels all the springs of national 
energy. The pride of the great nobles was brought to the scaffold ; 
the pride of the magistracy broken to the task of registering decrees 
to order; stiffnecked members of Huguenot consistories stooped to 
accept civilities accorded to them solely as men of learning, whilst 
learning and letters themselves were forced to put on a royal livery 
as the price of bare existence. 

The pressure of things without coincided with the necessities of 
the internal situation. On every frontier of France the deadly 
presence of Austria-Spain made itself felt, and helped to impose on 
Richelieu those conditions which he in his turn imposed on France. 
All internal dissensions, all seeds of domestic opposition had to be 
utterly destroyed, so that he might use the whole resources of the 
nation in the struggle to maintain her place in Europe. The 
Huguenots challenged their own ruin by striving to take him at a 
disadvantage during his first campaign in the Valtelline. The 
Cardinal turned and temporised with them at Montpellier (1626), 
but having gained time he deliberately negotiated the Peace of 
Monzon with the enemy in order that he might be free to crush 
Protestant France. Until the walls of La Rochelle had fallen (1628) 
Richelieu scrupulously avoided all foreign complications ; when that 
terrible hour of reckoning had struck, when fire and famine and the 
sword had carried ruin, with every circumstance of anguish incon- 
ceivable to the most heroic source of energy in France, then he felt 
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free once more to take the field. But again, the Italian campaign 
had scarcely opened when a second desperate rebellion, under the 
Duke de Montmorency, compelled Richelieu to abandon his footing. 
He drew back but for a moment and the execution of the Duke at 
Toulouse gave the signal for the third renewal of the never-ending 
struggle with Austria-Spain. For five long years it now continued 
with varying fortunes, till in 1635 all seemed lost and Paris her- 
self was actually threatened by the Spaniard; but the tide turned 
at its worst, Savoy was mastered, Alsace was secured, and Richelieu, 
before his death, had the good fortune to see his highest hopes on the 
verge of fulfilment and to hear the news of victory for once ringing 
louder than the echoes of defeat. If ever during his long tenure of 
power the fight with dangers without seemed to slacken for a moment, 
then indeed be sure that the fiercest internal effort was being made 
in preparation for its renewal ; only once, and that when he employed 
the prestige of his brilliant successes in Italy (1629) to overawe 
Languedoc, had the Cardinal felt himself sufficiently strong to face, at 
the same time, his foes both foreign and domestic. The national 
existence was at stake throughout these long years of unequal 
struggle during which the treachery of those within her borders was 
an even greater menace to the life of France than all the forces of 
her foes without. To secure victory, to prevent defeat abroad, lives 
and liberties were freely sacrificed at home, and any act however 
oppressive or illegal became just. 

It was thus that the Cardinal was forced to have recourse to the 
most bloody and unlawful measures in order to crush the power of 
the great nobles of the realm. He had founded his rule, curiously 
enough, on a mock appeal to the popular will. The Assembly of 
Notables which he called together in 1626 was, like the plébiscite of 
1852, a farce intended to preface the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The country gentlemen and tradesmen who had been invited to join 
the magistracy at Paris,’ were flattered by the prospect of a direct 
influence on public affairs, and Richelieu desired them to counsel 
him “sans crainte ni désir de déplaire ou complaire a personne.”’* 
But the line they were expected to take on each point submitted to 
them was distinctly indicated from the outset, and on assembling in 
the great hall of the Tuileries, the notables heard, from the lips of 
the Cardinal’s mouthpiece, Marillac, the Keeper of the Seals, that it 
was necessary, in order to check the lightness with which men 
engaged in seditious practices, that new laws should be enacted 
against political offenders, so that justice might be done without 
awaiting the results of legal procedure.’ 


(1) Procés-Verbal de ce qui s'est pass: d Vassemblie des Notalles, tenue au Palais des Tuile- 
ries en Vannée 1626. Extrait du Mercure Frangais de la méme annéo. Paris, 1787. 
(2) Procés- Verbal, &c., p. 39. (3) Idem, p. 20. 
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It is clear that to obtain these laws was the chief if not the sole 
object for which Richelieu had called the assembly together. On its 
dispersal there instantly followed, one after another, the judicial 
murders of the greatest nobles of France. The temper of these men 
was an undoubted danger which threatened not only the unity but 
even the very existence of the power which Richelieu sought to 
establish. Corneille, in the opening scene of the Cid, records the 
arrogance of their tone and pretensions. The speeches of Don Gomez 
are evidently inspired by memories of the rebel Duke de Montmorency, 
who had perished on the scaffold in 1632, just four years previous to 
the appearance of this famous play. 

The death of the Duke de Montmorency—a man who by marriage 
stood very near the king, for his wife was a cousin of the queen- 
mother, in whose interest he had taken up arms—was preceded and 
followed by the fall of other victims hardly less illustrious. In all 
these cases, judgment was procured by wholly illegal expedients. It 
is, however, certain that it was in each instance absolutely necessary, 
not only to Richelieu’s safety, but necessary in the interests of 
France, that a-conviction should be obtained at any price. It was 
impossible to deal effectively with dangers abroad whilst domestic 
plots and conspiracies required to be strictly watched. Foreign com- 
plications were actually made the signal for home intrigues; every 
threat of disaster to the national arms was welcomed as giving fresh 
opening for an endeavour to compass the downfall of the Cardinal. 
To achieve this result the nobles of France intrigued with England 
or Spain abroad, and stirred up the Huguenots to revolt at home. 
Thus Soubise, at a critical moment of the Italian campaign, in 1625, 
embarrassed Richelieu by rousing the country at his back, obliging 
him to sacrifice the prospects of the war and the interests of his allies 
by the hasty conclusion of peace. To accomplish the like end princes 
of the blood crossed the frontier, and negotiated with the deadliest 
enemies of France. Nor negotiated only ; secret treaties were actually 
signed by them with Austria-Spain. Things went so far that in 
1632 the French saw their territory invaded by the heir to the crown; 
they saw Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the son of Henri IV., in arms, 
and accompanied by the very dregs of the Spanish forces. 

As it was impossible to inflict on Gaston himself the punishment 
which his crimes and his cowardice deserved, the chastisement of his 
accomplices—whom he always unscrupulously betrayed—had to be 
obtained by fair means or foul. On this, the first occasion of a 
serious plot against Richelieu’s policy and life, there was no evidence 
of the guilt of one of the chief culprits, the young Count de Chalais, 
which could have been laid before Parliament. The Cardinal, there- 
fore, had recourse to a commission, irregular both in its constitution 
and in its forms of procedure. At the arbitrary decree of this chamber 
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of justice, the young Count and Marshal de Marillac died by the 
hand of the executioner in 1632. In 1638, in spite of repeated 
appeals to the Parliament of Paris, by whom alone he could have 
been legally tried, the Duke de Montmorency was brought before a 
similar tribunal. The deliberations of the Parliament of Toulouse 
were openly directed, in virtue of a royal warrant, by an officer of 
the crown specially despatched for the purpose of obtaining a verdict. 
In justification of these high-handed severities, Richelieu pleaded that 
it would be unjust to try to set an example “par la soumission des 
petits ;” but he did not suffer “les petits” to escape, for on this 
occasion the minor culprits received their full share of penalties, some 
being condemned to be torn by four horses, whilst others were to be 
broken on the wheel. 

Having once entered on this course, Richelieu was unable to draw 
back; he was forced to take the same steps over and over again— 
steps which, theoretically at least, he did not approve. Not only 
were the proceedings of these irregular commissions directed by crown 
officers, but the creatures nominated to sit were bought, and bound to 
return a verdict in accordance with the exigencies of the political 
situation. Thus, whilst the Cardinal was announcing his desire to 
reform the magistracy and to put an end to the sale of offices of trust, 
his practice was in direct opposition to his principles. 

A year after the execution of the Duke de Montmorency, the 
lengths to which Richelieu found himself forced to go are even more 
plainly illustrated by the steps taken in reference to the trial of the 
Duke de la Valette. The duke, who was reckoned the best match in 
France, had been forced, in 1633, to marry a niece of Richelieu’s in 
order to make terms for his father, the Duke d’Epernon, who had, as 
Governor of Guienne, been involved in a desperate quarrel with the 
Archbishop de Sourdis, apparently sent to Bordeaux by the Cardinal 
for the express purpose of provoking it. De la Valette revenged 
himself for being forced into a connection which he regarded as a 
disgrace, by ironical jests which are said to have wounded Richelieu 
so deeply that, in 1639, he declared that should the duke, his niece’s 
husband, be put upon his trial for his alleged incompetence or 
treachery at the siege of Fontarabia, he himself was ready to play 
the part of procureur-général. Warned by the fate of others, de la 
Valette fled to England ; and as England refused to give him up, the 
trial was proceeded with in his absence. 

The officers of the Parliament of Paris were summoned to St. Ger- 
main, where a curious mixture of cajolery and coercion was employed 
to bring them to compliance. No explanation was given of the object 
for which they had been convoked until they had eaten a splendid 
dinner, to which they had been set down on their arrival. Not until 
they had well dined were they informed that the king had required 

VOL. XXXVIII. N.S. 3F 
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their attendance in their capacity of Councillors of State. In the 
council-chamber, the king himself curtly informed them that they 
had been sent for to try the Duke de la Valette. Though thus taken 
at a disadvantage, Le Fay, the premier président, had the courage to 
represent that the proposed course was illegal, and humbly to entreat 
his Majesty to act according to law. “Je ne le veux pas,” was the 
answer ; “vous faites les difficiles, et il semble que vous voulez me 
tenir en tutelle; mais je suis le maitre, et je saurai me faire obéir.”’ 
The report was then read to them, and the king himself solicited the 
votes, challenging those present, one by one, and returning to their 
abject protestations the same answer: ‘“ That’s not a vote. Vote.” 
The Cardinal looked on without speaking, but the fear which he 
inspired was so great that only one man dared stand firm. De 
Belleliévre courageously declared that the course adopted was incom- 
patible with the royal dignity, and refused, in answer to the king’s 
repeated demands, to swerve from his original statement. He alone, 
too, when the second sitting of this arbitrarily-constituted commis- 
sion took place, on the 14th May, 1640, coolly discussed the evidence, 
and protested that it was absolutely insufficient to sustain the charge 
of high treason. The others, to a man, gave their vote for death, 
justly alarmed at what might be the consequences of any exercise of 
independent judgment; for Louis, in dismissing them on the first 
occasion of their meeting, had made use of these significant words :— 
“ Ceux qui disent que je ne puis pas donner les juges qu’il me. plait 
a mes sujets quand il m’ont offensé sont des ignorants qui sont 
indignes de posséder leurs charges.” 

On this wise Richelieu intimidated the magistracy, strained, and 
even violated, the laws. To make head against the foreign enemies 
of France he had to crush all opposition at home; to crush all oppo- 
sition at home he forced the guardians of justice to become the mere 
tools of Government. The Parliament of Paris went on protesting, 
but in vain, against his illegalities. It has, indeed, been contended 
that the spirit displayed by this body, its resistance to the high- 
handed exercise of absolute power, was never inspired by the love of 
civic liberties, but was prompted only by professional jealousy, 
zealous in the tenacious observance of the letter of the law, eager to 
detend details of effete procedure and all vested interests, however 
obnoxious to the light of reason or the common good. If, however, 
the Parliament had confined its action to matters such as these, it 
would not have become the object of extreme measures of coercion 
on the part of the crown; if it contained many who were merc 
lawyers, it also numbered among its members those who believed in 
their responsibilities as magistrates, as citizens, as men, and occa- 
sionally the whole body would be thus inspired to active protest in 
the cause of liberty and justice. 
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In their dealings with Richelieu the Parliament were always forced 
in the end to bow to his will, but they seized on every opportunity 
of marking their disapproval, and the infinite annoyance with which 
he regarded their attitude of irreconcilable opposition is illustrated by 
many maxims laid down in the Testament Politique. It is not safe, 
of course, to take a work of doubtful authenticity as an authority for 
what the Cardinal wished to do, but it is an instructive commentary 
on what he really did. Perhaps, too, in this lies the best evidence 
against Richelieu’s having had any direct concern in its composition, 
otherwise he would afford an unique example of public performance 
in perfect harmony with private intentions, of success attained, not 
only in the very direction, but by the precise measures by which it 
was intended to be compassed. According to the Testament, that 
very suppression of venality which Richelieu is elsewhere represented 
as having had at heart was a reform wholly inexpedient, for the sale 
of public posts acted as a bar to men of low birth, and men of low 
birth ought to be kept out of high office, for “ les esprits de telles 
gens sont d’ordinaire difficiles 4 manier.’’ Richelieu—governing 
always with one great object in view, determined to enforce that 
union within, which alone could make France externally powerful, 
having need at every turn of facile tools—found himself forced to 
break the neck of theory in practice, and thus as late as 1639, just 
before proceeding to try the Duke de la Valette, he refreshed his 
supply of persons easy to handle by creating and selling no less than 
four hundred places of “ procureur au Parlement de Paris.” 

Whilst he crushed the great nobles, and forced the magistracy to 
become the tools of authority, Richelieu was not slack to follow 
up the same lines of policy in other directions. The benefices 
of the Church, as well as the offices of State, were reserved for the 
poor in spirit ; a little learning was no drawback, but the recognised 
qualifications for a bishop were humility, good birth, and general 
respectability unblemished by any touch of prickly austerity. Of these 
humility alone was indispensable, and throughout the days of Riche- 
lieu the humble “ petit collet” invariably received preferment. Now 
and then a high post was attained by a great militant ecclesiastic, 
like de Sourdis, who was, as we have seen, sent to Bordeaux to 
worry the Duke d’Epernon ; but Godeau, bishop of Grasse, is a better 
representative of Richelieu’s bishops. As the Abbé Antoine, Godeau 
was renowned as a scribbling pique-assiette, a hanger-on at the Hotel 
Rambouillet, who played lacquey to Julie, and afforded a daily butt for 
the witticisms of Voiture. He had just enough pride left to feel uneasy 
in his position, and to show it, whereupon his successful rival in the 
good graces of the précieuses counselled him in rhyme :— 

‘* Quittez l’amour, ce n’est votre métier : 


Faites des vers, traduisez le psautier.” 
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Godeau took the hint, bethought himself of the Cardinal, and fell at 
his feet with a translation of the Benedicite, done into French verse. 
“Monsieur |’Abbé,” graciously replied Richelieu, “ vous me donnez 
Benedicite, et moi je vous donnerai Grasse.’ The “ nain de Julie,” 
as he called himself, accordingly became a bishop, and in that position 
admirably fulfilled his benefactor’s ideal of respectable mediocrity, 
unblemished by any touch of “ austérité épineuse.”’ 

This same prickly austerity would alone have sufficed to make the 
Huguenots hateful in Richelieu’s eyes, even if he had not seen in them 
“des Ames rebelles 4 la légitime autorité ;’’ but in the hands of the 
Dukes de Rohan and de Soubise the organisation of the party assumed 
an aggressive character, so that in the interests of legitimate authority 
its destruction became necessary. Nor could a man of Richelieu’s 
peculiar genius ever regard with toleration those who had once 
thwarted his plans and resisted his power. Although the edict of 
1629, which deprived the Huguenots of their right of public mecting, 
expressly maintained their freedom of worship, Richelieu always 
refused to recognise, even by implication, their ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion. When the Consistory of Montauban came to do homage to the 
great Cardinal—who, with the ruins of La Rochelle at his back, had 
carried fire and sword throughout the province of Languedoc and 
deprived the Protestants of their last city of refuge—they were at 
once informed that as men of letters they would be always welcome, 
though as an ecclesiastical corporation they could not be received. 

Nor was it possible, under this general and arbitrary pressure, 
that even letters and learning should be free. Having established 
his power, and obtained a firm hold upon all civil and ecclesiastical 
organisations, it would seem as if Richelieu had been in full posses- 
sion of the means of government, but he saw his way to a further 
and more complete security by the vigilant direction and control of 
all the opinions as well as of all the acts of men. Those of indepen- 
dent spirit soon became sensible of the weight of his intentions in 
this direction. In the very year of that same “ pacification ” of 
Languedoc, Descartes quitted France for Holland, foreseeing that in 
his native country he would be neither “assez seul ni assez libre.” 
Balzac retired to Angouléme ; Corneille, after a moment of revolt, 
humbly gave in his submission, and so obtained the protection of the 
tutelary god of letters,— une protection,” said Sarrasin, “ qu’on 
serait plus que sacrilége de violer.”* Nor did minor men escape 
watchful observation. The Cardinal, having strained the quality 
of justice and of mercy in the service of a power to which he was 
himself a slave, came to live on the breath of spies, came to fear not 
only the influence of the great with his weakly master, but the influ- 
ence of the infinitely little with the great. He would take note of 


(1) Discours sur la Tragédie. See L’ Amour tyrannique de Seudéri. 
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the social relations of even quite obscure persons: when the name of 
Jacques Hillerin, conseiller au parlement, came up on one occasion 
when arbitrary measures were in contemplation against some of the 
body to which he belonged, “ Let him alone,” said the Cardinal, 
“aussi n’y a-t-il rien a gagner avec lui qui vit de telle sorte qu'il 
ne voit princes n’y grands, n’y se trouve en compagnie.” ! The less 
fortunate Scarron, conseiller de grand’chambre, whose life was more 
worldly, and whose tongue had something of the bitter wit which dis- 
tinguished his more celebrated son, not only lost his place, but was 
finally exiled from France. 

The true reason for the extreme measures taken against Scarron 
is doubtful, but it was known that when the letters patent creating 
the Académie Francaise came before Parliament for verification 
(1635), he sarcastically remarked, “ This reminds one of the emperor 
who, having forbidden the senate to deal with public affairs, con- 
sulted it as to what sauce should be eaten with a large turbot, which 
had been sent to him from a distance.”’? Scarron, it would seem, did 
not realise that the Academy itself was called into existence to render 
definite political services, and that its members were destined to dis- 
charge at the will of the Cardinal, in a very practical fashion, the 
functions of a literary police. 

The list of the original members does not contain a single name of 
note. Its nucleus was indeed formed by a small society styling 
itself Académie des Beaux Esprits, which, in 1630, had begun to 
meet at the house of Valentin Conrart to read the rhymes of his 
gallant relative, the Abbé Godeau. Conrart himself was a Calvinist, 
who had retouched Marot’s version of the Psalms, but was better 
known by his rhymes in reply to the popular ballad of “ Le Goutteux 
sans pareil.” At a later date his name figured on Colbert’s list of 
literary pensioners,® “au sieur Conrart, lequel sans connoissance 
d’aucune autre langue que sa maternelle est admirable pour juger 
toutes les productions de l’esprit—1,500 liv.” Those who met at 
Conrart’s house were mostly rhymesters like himself; one only— 
Gombault, was a man of quality who had contributed to the “ Guir- 
lande de Julie,” and therefore reckoned as a poet at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. With two exceptions—Malleville, a hanger-on of 
Bassompierre’s (then confined to the Bastille) and Serizay, who owed 
his fortunes to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, whom the Cardinal 
had practically exiled to Poitou—all were devoted to Richelieu: 
the negotiations for the official organisation of their body were 
carried on by the Abbé Boisrobert, who had been brought to their 
meetings by Nicolas Faret, whose name, rhyming with cabaret, now 


(1) Lettres Chron, p. 116. 
(2) Pellisson, vol. i. p. 45. Note by d’Ormesson. 
(3) Clement, Hist. de Colbert, p. 187, et Bourgoin, Un bourgeois lettré de Paris. 
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lives only in a satire of Boileau’s. Boisrobert, who describes himself 
as un grand dupeur loreilles, occupied in the Cardinal’s court the 
post that fifty years earlier would have been conferred on an official 
fool, and his jests were so necessary to his master’s digestion that 
on one occasion Richelieu, having fallen ill, whilst the Abbé hap- 
pened to be in disgrace, his doctor would give no other prescription 
than “ Recipe Boisrobert.”’ 

Throughout the whole transaction Boisrobert was actively sup- 
ported by two other members of the society who lived, like himself, 
in dependence on the Cardinal. Chapelain, the whipper-in of Riche- 
lieu’s private pack of poets, and Sirmond, a paid political pamphleteer, 
who had replaced Mathieu de Mergues in the Minister’s service. It 
is then no matter for surprise that we find the newly constituted 
body bound by their prefatory article to absolute submission to the 
Cardinal’s wishes: “ And firstly,” the statutes begin, “ personne ne 
sera recu dans Académie qui ne soit agréable 4 Monseigneur le 
Protecteur.”* The members were not, indeed, long left in doubt as 
to the precise nature of the duties which they were expected to per- 
form in return for official recognition and protection, for the appear- 
ance of Corneille’s famous play the Cid, gave their protector an 
early opportunity of testing the docility of his creatures. 

The disgust with which Richelieu viewed the popular success of 
this play has been usually explained by the fact of a previous quarrel 
with Corneille, who had been one of the paid poets attached to the 
Cardinal’s court for the purpose of putting into shape dramas of 
which he himself suggested the subject. The freedom with which 
on one occasion Corneille had departed from his instructions brought 
on him an angry reproof, to which he replied by instantly quitting 
the Cardinal’s service, boasting publicly as he did so of his indepen- 
dence. But all this does not fully explain the persistence with which 
Richelieu fought against the success of the Cid. He is represented 
as having spitefully set himself to injure the man who had vexed his 
vanity, but another reason is evident to any attentive reader of the 
play, a reason which explains both its extraordinary vogue and 
Richelieu’s obstinate ill-will. The heroes of the Cid are the “ grands 
de la cour,” the very class with which Richelieu was engaged in per- 
petual and deadly warfare : these are the men to whom the king is 
represented as owing his kingdom and his crown, it is they whose 
quarrels shake the empire, but it is the force of their arms which 
repels the foreign invader and gives safety and splendour to the 
throne. There are many passages which may well have been publicly 
applauded by the enemies of the Cardinal with special intention, and 
the whole tendency of the situation was such as must have inspired 
him with disgust and anger. Instead, however, of taking up the 

(1) Pellisson, vol. i. p. 489. 
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point really at issue, Richelieu probably thought it wiser to dispute 
the public enthusiasm on literary grounds. He, therefore, requested 
the Academy to pronounce judgment, and the Academy, after months 
of negotiation, published their “ Sentiments on the Cid” (1638). 

The character of their official utterances had not been calculated 
to give weight to the literary decisions of the new Academy. 
Gombault, the man of quality, had lectured on the “Je ne scais quoi;” 
Racan had followed suit with a diatribe, Contre les Sciences.1 Habert, 
a young artillery officer, had published three hundred lines on the 
Temple de la Mort, whilst his brother, the Abbé Cérisy, was pro- 
nounced to have dethroned Ovid by his masterpiece, La Métamorphose 
des yeux de Philis en Astres. The public, it must be confessed, who 
compared Corneille’s work with these productions, was likely rather 
to find justification for its enthusiasm than reasons for damning the 
too-successful play. 

The embarrassment of the unfortunate Academicians was indescrib- 
able. They were indeed in a position of great difficulty ; such a 
measure of criticism as would have fully satisfied their Protector 
would not only have alienated the public, but have caused divisions in 
their own councils. One of the four representatives deputed by the 
Academy to review the expression of their “sentiments” before sub- 
mitting them to the Protector himself, was Serizay, aman who, as we 
have seen, shared to the full both the popular feeling for Corneille’s 
play and the popular hostility to the Cardinal Minister. The 
Sentiments, as handled by him, did not, as might have been 
expected, meet the Cardinal’s approbation. Serizay was summoned 
to come to him at once in order that he might “ better explain his 
intentions.”* Serizay, however, promptly escaped to Poitou, pleading 
engagements to his master, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and the 
Cardinal’s “intentions” were carried out by more docile instruments. 

The publication of the Sentiments thus reformed sufficed to bring 
Corneille on his knees. Coupled with the violent attacks of a host 
of scribblers eager, like Scudéri, to pay court to the sole dispenser of 
patronage, the action of the Academy was an evident manifestation 
of a displeasure which at any moment might visit him with serious 
consequences. He, therefore, who had once bravely boasted that his 
work should secure an audience sans appui, hastened to appease the 
offended Cardinal by the submissive dedication prefixed to Horace. 

These details of Richelieu’s proceedings against Corneille, plainly 
show that the lines of policy which he pursued in his dealings with 
letters were precisely the same as those followed by him in all other 
directions. He put Corneille on his trial, just as he had put the 
Duke de la Valette on his trial, and when the verdict of the Academy 

(1) Pellisson, vol. i. p. 76. 
(2) Pellisson, vol. i. pp. 118-19. 
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did not fulfil his requirements, just as in the case of the duke he 
had said to the Parliament by his mouthpiece the king, “ That’s not 
a vote. Vote,” until he got the reply he wanted—even so he sent 
back their Sentiments to the united body of Academicians until they 
had been brought into strict conformity with his own. 

There is, however, another aspect under which the operations of 
the Academy, as influenced by Richelieu, must be considered ; for the 
character of the whole brilliant future of French literature was so 
much the very flower and outcome of the general conditions created 
in France by the great Cardinal’s rule, that no review of the salient 
features of his policy can pass over in silence those secret workings 
by which the world of letters was brought into harmony with the 
new political and social system. It was with his express approval, if 
not at his instigation, that the great work of the Dictionary was 
undertaken and pushed forward by the French Academy. The two 
Academicians who specially devoted themselves to the task, Chapelain 
and Sirmond, were both in the Cardinal’s paid service. Sirmond, 
on joining the first meeting at Conrart’s house, had proposed that 
all the members of the Académie des Beaux Esprits should bind them- 
selves by an oath to employ only words which had been approved 
by a majority of votes, so that, as Pellisson observes, he who failed 
to keep his engagement would have been guilty “not of a fault only, 
but of a crime.” This was the proposal which, rejected in its original 
form, actually gave birth to the great project of the Dictionary. The 
work, from first to last, progressed but slowly, and in one of his 
epistles the Abbé Boisrobert tells us :— 

‘*Depuis six mois dessus l’F on trayaille, 
Et le destin m’aurait fort obligé 
Sil m’avait dit tu vivras jusqu’au G.” 
But the effect which it had on French literature was none the less 
certain and immediate. An overwhelming importance came to be 
attached to the use only of such words as had been approved by the 
official judges of taste ; many in the highest degree valuable as means 
of expression were irrevocably ostracised on grounds of euphony. 
The use of such as were old-fashioned, or any approach to what 
Voltaire has termed “la malheureuse facilité du langage marotique,” 
was strictly forbidden, for this might have led to obscurity of style, 
and “ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas Francais’ had already become a 
ruling precept. The compass of the French tongue was thus greatly 
reduced ; but within given limits, it was rendered an instrument of 
remarkable perfection. All that it was permitted to say it could soon 
say perfectly. It was, however, no more free than the Parliament or 
the Academicians themselves to say all that was to be said about any- 
thing. The mechanical pressure applied destroyed the flexibility of 
the language, destroyed its powers of suggestion, and thus acted even 
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as a restraint upon thought. There could be no shadowing forth of 
those imaginative states of feeling, of those vague emotions under 
whose inspiration language becomes something other than a tool of 
the intellect. For the very essence of such states of feeling and emotion 
is indefinite and refuses to submit itself to the most delicate analysis ; 
they could find therefore no adequate form of expression in a language 
to every particle of which had been assigned a precise meaning 
distinctly recognised and exactly defined. 

A literature fostered under these influences was characterised as 
might have been expected, by the lustre of intelligence rather than 
by warmth of feeling. The very consciousness of the determination 
to produce that which was pronounced admirable prevented spon- 
taneity of purpose. The intention to work up to a fixed pattern of 
excellence called forth splendid qualities of mind, of judgment, of 
taste, but shackled the movement of the passions, and thus the most 
magnificent effects of the noble literature born under the auspices of 
the Academy seem to have been conceived with preoccupations which 
barred the action of great enthusiasm. These very conditions were, 
however, specially favourable to the production of work which, in its 
commonest forms, would receive an exquisite finish. Words having 
all been prepared for use, like highly cut gems, the whole skill of a 
writer could be solely devoted to employing them in such wise as 
should bring out their full, recognised and legitimate value. Narra- 
tive, whether historical or familiar, the exposition of critical or 
scientific analysis, and rhetoric, in all its branches, profited by the 
purity which the French tongue thus acquired. The art of oratory, 
of dramatic declamation especially, obtained a splendid brilliance and 
polish, whilst the French stage was carried to a point of regularity 
which made it the model and admiration of Europe. 

When Richelieu constituted the French Academy the political 
organisation of France was accomplished. The fears and interests 
of the great nobles were combining to bring them to the foot of the 
throne; law and civil order lay within the grasp of the rulers of the 
State. By the formation of the Académie Frangaise he began the 
work of bringing under the direction and control of the central 
authority those social forces which had never before been made the 
servants of direct political purpose. Swiftly and surely the action 
which he had taken in respect of literature was destined to be ex- 
tended to the sciences and the arts. All the forces of thought, all 
the energies of labour, were now ready to be held by similar ties to 
the administration, to accept popular tasks, and to conform to an 
officially recognised standard of excellence. This part of his task 
the Cardinal was not, indeed, destined to complete, nor could he even 
attempt those large measures, connected with the various branches 
of the public service and the general economy of the State, which 
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were necessary in order to bring the whole conditions of the national 
life into perfect harmony with the principles of his rule. The vast 
administrative reforms required in order to place the financial system 
on a satisfactory footing and in order to relieve industry, commerce, 
and agriculture from the obsolete trammels of another age, were left 
to be dealt with by Richelieu’s successors. But the solution of all 
these problems had to be sought by them in the direction and by 
the methods which his rule had imposed. 

“Ce qui est libre dans son commencement devient quelquefois 
nécessaire dans la suite.” The rising passion for order which had 
seconded the Cardinal in every direction, had aided the rapid absorp- 
tion into the national system of the principles on which he governed, 
so that although death came (1642) before he had filled in the out- 
lines of his great system, its completion in future days had become a 
necessity. For the Cardinal had struck at the root of every force 
capable of offering any resistance to the central authority. As he 
lay in his dying agony, his enemies rejoiced, and believed that as he 
passed away their own strength would return. Never did men more 
gravely miscalculate their own weakness and the might of the forces 
arrayed against them. The Cardinal dead, the great nobles who had 
disputed his power found themselves face to face with France; the 
new France, unknown to them, which he had created; a France in 
which every organisation, civil and ecclesiastical, had begun to fear 
the central authority, in which every corporation was looking to the 
crown for protection and countenance ; a France in which they them- 
selves, the proudest princes in Europe, should count but as the orna- 
ments of a court. For it was no phantom greatness that Richelieu 
had given to his country, and although the royal power, which had 
been but an instrument in his hands, became a scourge to those who 
followed him, yet its utmost excesses could not destroy the bond into 
which he had knitted the very nerves and sinews of France. That 
strange duality of mind which characterises the whole nation, and 
gives a practical strain to all their speculation, leads them, also, to 
idealise their practical life; and the large lines of Richelieu’s policy 
with its equally ordered hierarchy of labour and service to the State, 
with its contingent and rising scale of reward and consideration main- 
tained in harmonious action by supreme authority duly invested with 
the splendid symbols as well as with the grave reality of power, 
appealed not only to the national vanity and love of show, but to that 
profound passion for symmetrical unity and completeness which is 
the leading, and perhaps the noblest, trait of the French genius. 

Richelieu himself had been the first to set the example of that 
self-abnegation in the service of the State which he rigorously exacted 
of others. He has been reproached with the fortune which he 
amassed, with the number of his more than royal residences, with 
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the splendour of his more than princely household, with the pomp 
and circumstance with which he surrounded every act of his life. 
But these were the incidents, not the objects of Richelieu’s career ; 
ambitious schemesfor self-aggrandisement waited on the uses of power. 
To him everything had a political significance, and everything 
was therefore a matter for the care of government; so letters and 
the arts, for which he had no natural interest, could not be overlooked 
in this connection. They were fitting attendants in the train of the 
great, and as such it was necessary to give them due protection and 
acknowledgment. 

Union, direction, and protection, in these lay the future greatness 
of France as conceived by Richelieu—a greatness which should be 
over and above all a political greatness dominating the rest of 
Europe. To lay the foundations of this political greatness, oppression 
and cruelty laboured hand in hand with statecraft. But, to rate 
Richelieu and his policy, foreign and domestic, by the prejudices of a 
Liberal and the principles of a Freetrader, would be equally futile 
and inartistic. His political ideal, if contrasted with that of others 
who have controlled the destinies of France, attains a lofty standard. 
His conception of the State, embracing in its logical perfection the 
minutest details of life as well as the vast interests of the nation, 
justifies itself as perhaps the only political Utopia which has ever 
had a practical value. 

After the wasteful husbandry of the Renaissance, after its one- 
sided reclamation of individual liberty, France had need to be 
recalled, even harshly, to opposite considerations; France had need 
to be reminded that the life of the State, like the life of the family, 
is founded on much renouncement of personal liberty, on much self- 
restraint, and self-abnegation. Her great ruler had no free field to 
work in; the nation was bound to learn, with him, at the cost of blood 
and tears, the value of unity in great things and small, to be lessoned 
in self-sacrifice, moral and physical, and to count all sacrifice but a part 
of the just debt due from the citizen to the Republic. The teaching 
of the Renaissance was thus set at nought, for the fatal condition of 
learning one thing well seems to be that, for the moment, everything 
else shall be forgotten, and France was now destined to forget—but 
too completely—the sacredness of liberty and of life. 

Eumia F. 8. Dirks. 
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Tue handsome and valuable edition of Captain Jesse’s life of Beau 
Brummell, rich as it is in copious materials for the social history of 
the first twenty-five years of the present century, cannot fail, apart 
from the vicissitudes experienced by the man whose career it 
records, to suggest many reflections specially apposite to our pre- 
sent epoch. Brummell, while he presents many points of contrast to 
anything that is possible in the phenomena familiar in English 
society to-day, was also from other points of view the advanced 
herald and prophetic symbol of some of that society’s most pro- 
nounced tendencies. Pre-eminently the type of his own period, he 
was also with certain limitation the type of a period the actual 
beginning of which he was not destined to witness. He was the 
incarnation of a force that has long since become a phrase, and 
the name of which was fashion. During the decade and a half that 
coincided with his term of social ascendancy in London, Brummell 
was as supreme an autocrat as Buonaparte himself. Here was 
a man not born to the highest station, not lavishly endowed with 
wealth—he inherited a capital from his father, £30,000—not pro- 
moted by Government patronage into the highest or into any rank 
of the official class, and yet a greater personage in the society of 
his time than any peer, minister, or millionaire. Brummell succeeded 
without much apparent effort in subjecting to himself all social 
dominations and powers. He was the coequal of royalty; and he 
allowed himself airs and privileges which neither the sovereign 
nor the heir-apparent could have assumed without risking ridicule or 
that failure which meansa revolution. His school days at Eton and his 
cornetcy in the 10th Hussars were his apprenticeship for the func- 
tions of social monarchy which it is no figure of speech to say he 
achieved. Scores of his contemporaries must have had the same 
experience, and enjoyed even greater opportunities. Brummell alone 
of his generation had the strength of will, the prescience, the intel- 
lectual ability to press them into the service of his own social 
advancement, to make them all ancillary to his own personal triumph. 

For intellectual capacity of no common order it is impossible to 
deny to Brummell. The man who began his career as an Eton buck 
and finished it as a pauper in the home of the Sisters of Charity at 
Caen, possessed a powerful head, and had furnished himself with 
many accomplishments. He was beau in the literal sense of the 
epithet—fine and handsome in face and figure, fine in his bearing 
and his manner, commanding in his address and conversation, no 
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mean artist, no contemptible /ittérateur, more than a fair versifier, 
and with an exquisite perception of the proportions in which wit, 
ridicule, dignity, and insolence should be blended to constitute a 
social mixture which operated irresistibly as a spell. With the 
single exception of his fondness for play, he would seem always to 
have held his passions perfectly in hand. In the days when every- 
body drank to excess he was invariably sober ; and upon one occasion, 
when after having refused to take brandy at the invitation of the 
Prince Regent, he was pressed again to take it on the plea “we 
are all going to have some,” curtly replied, “I am sorry for you.” 
In half an hour Brummell had the satisfaction of surveying from 
his chair the rest of the company under the table. If on the night 
that he found himself the winner of £26,000 he had taken the 
advice of his best friends and invested the sum in an annuity, he would 
not have died a driveller and a pauper. As is conclusively shown 
in the two beautiful volumes now before me, Brummell was never a 
fribble or a fop, and was of a calibre entirely different from the 
maccaronis and dandies of his own and of the immediately preceding 
generation. He was simply the best-dressed man in London. He 
had the greatest horror of eccentricity in costume, and he affected 
none. He set no fashions, save so far as he may have inoculated his 
contemporaries with a desire to have their clothes as perfectly made 
as his—the perfection of the fit being due as much to the perfection 
of the form as to the art of the tailor—and to exhibit the same pro- 
fusion of exquisitely clean linen. After all it may be thought these 
were not very extraordinary or unapproachable attributes, but they 
were in striking contrast to that negligence of costume and toilet 
which, as Captain Jesse points out, began to prevail in London after 
the French Revolution. If a portion of Brummell’s fame was derived 
from the fact that he was a great master of dress, he would never 
have won the esteem and respect which were lavished upon him by 
such women as Lady Hester Stanhope, the Duchess of York, and 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. His intellectual qualities must 
have been of a proportionately high order. In the year 1814 his 
social ascendancy was unquestionably challenged by the influx of 
warriors who then returned to London from the Napoleonic wars. 
But there is no reason to believe that he would not have held his own 
even in the face of this rivalry, had he not yielded to the fascinations 
of high play, and been compelled successively to change Chesterfield 
Street for Chapel Street, Park Lane, and Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
for a lodging at Calais. The simple truth is that Brummell, in his 
consuming thirst for notoriety, overdid himself; and it was this thirst 
for notoriety, pure and simple, which caused him to spend his last 
available sovereign at the gambling table. The secret was confessed 
by Brummell himself. When Lady Hester Stanhope reproached him 
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for not devoting his talents to a higher purpose, he replied that he 
knew human nature well, and that he had adopted the only course 
which could place him in a prominent light, and enable him to 
separate himself from the society of the ordinary herd of men. 

It is this master passion for being in evidence, for being prominent, 
which justifies the remark already made that Brummell anticipated one 
of the most strongly defined of the social tendencies of our own day. 
For a second Brummell there could indeed be no place in the fashion- 
able economy of the last fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 
Society is too vast to be controlled even by so radiating an intellect 
as Brummell’s, and would resent the exercise of his authority as an 
infraction on its own democratic freedom. Nor, again, has contem- 
porary society, however admirable its virtues and its common sense, 
the same fondness for playing at wisdom and folly which was one of 
its idiosyncrasies then. It is full of curiosity, and much of its 
curiosity may be intelligent, but it is decidedly less literary and less 
intellectual. If when Brummell flourished it did not rejoice in the 
same coruscations of wit as illuminated the period of the Restoration, 
and if it did not dabble, as it dabbles to-day, in science and art, it had 
a keener sense of intellectual effects in ordinary conversation, and it 
appreciated, as it has never appreciated since, exhibitions of genuine 
wit. The ascendancy of Brummell, therefore, should serve to remind 
us both of the affinity shown principally in the hankering after 
advertisement and notoriety between the society of half a century 
since and the society of to-day, and per contra the literary and intel- 
lectual tastes which distinguish the society of to-day from that of 
half a century since. For it is impossible to deny that with a few 
exceptions, notably those that are to be found in the highest and most 
exclusive circles of Whiggism, the tone of what is called society is 
frivolous in the extreme. This being the case, it follows that any 
picture of contemporary society which is accurate must be frivolous 
also. More than one work purporting to be a chronicle of the doings 
and personalities of men and women in the London which we know 
has recently been published. 

There is a well-known remark of Charles James Fox to the effect 
that it was impossible for any one who had not had actual experience 
of it to imagine the delight of English society before the French 
Revolution. At first sight this observation may appear inexplicable. 
A little reflection, however, will serve to make its author’s meaning 
clear. The tremendous storm-cloud which, at the end of the last 
century, burst over the country with which England had a social 
intercourse peculiarly close, exercised a depressing and disturbing 
influence on this side of the Channel. The British aristocracy, 
the whole tribe of patrician triflers and viveurs, felt the shock of a 
deep misgiving. They began to be haunted by the vague presenti- 
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ment of some impending calamity and to see the shadow of a coming 
eclipse. Doubt and distrust took the place of calm gaiety and cynical 
indifference. Sinister shapes rose above the horizon and glided into 
their places unbidden and unwelcome guests at the banquets of the 
children of pleasure. It was not so much sympathy with France in 
her convulsions which prompted Fox’s comment and won for it the 
acquiescence of his friends as a selfish resentment against an apparition 
which threatened to intercept the sunshine of life. The death’s head 
had invaded the places consecrated to fashionable dissipation. Nor 
was this the only influence exerted by the French Revolution on 
English society. The colossal catastrophe had a solemnising effect 
as well. It turned men’s minds to serious things. It withdrew 
them partially from the pursuit of pleasure and suggested the reflec- 
tion esse deos aliquid et subterranea regna—in a word, it brought 
vividly before society the spectre of religion. Hitherto polite life in 
England had been as absolutely godless as was polite life in pagan 
and imperial Rome. The sanctions of religion were as habitually 
defied and ignored as the sanctions of morality. A small minority of 
fashionable persons occasionally attended church, but even these did 
so as a matter of ceremony, without the faintest show of serious devo- 
tion. It was the custom of ladies to knit in St. James’s Chapel during 
divine service, ‘in the immediate presence,” as a writer in Zhe 
Guardian says, “of both God and her Majesty, who were confronted 
together.” While prayers were being read, the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of the congregation exchanged compliments and salutes ; 
and Addison makes a Dissenter who had been a spectator of the 
functions say, ‘‘ He was very well satisfied with a little ceremony which 
was used towards God Almighty, but at the same time he feared he 
should not be able to go through those forms required towards one 
another;” and an Anabaptist who thought of joining the Establish- 
ment, sensible that they wanted breeding enough for Anglical 
congregations, sent his two eldest daughters to learn to dance that 
they might not misbehave themselves at church. The fabric of 
society in France had no sooner fallen with a crash, the echoes of 
which woke a universal panic, than men and women, as persons 
frighted by a thunderstorm take refuge in cupboards and corners, 
flocked to the shrines of the Christian faith. A universal cata- 
clysm it seemed was at hand. In this universal storm and anarchy 
of the elements, men clutched at anything which would give them 
stability and support. There was nothing which promised to do this 
but religion, and as society became more religious it became more 
serious, and therefore less amusing. A modified theocracy took the 
place of a pure paganism in the polite world. There is another cir- 
cumstance of which Fox’s remark may remind us. The great Whig, 
fervently as he professed to sympathise with the Sansculottes and 
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Jacobins of the Revolution, with the proscription and ruin of the 
French nobility which it involved, was himself the most exclusive of 
aristocrats, Although the champion of the popular cause in England, 
no despot was ever more anti-popular in his purely social ideas. Fox 
admired and loved the social condition in which he had been brought 
up, the splendid equipages, the magnificent surroundings, the pomp, 
vanity, and luxury of the titled class. This gorgeous display it was 
impossible for a noblesse whose rent-rolls had been deplorably 
reduced by the expenditure involved in the wars of the last half of 
the last century to maintain, and when after the tempest in France 
matters were beginning to subside, Fox surveyed around him a 
depressed aristocracy and a rapidly-rising plutocracy. The rich 
middle class was for the first time in the social history of this country 
asserting itself as a power. It was hospitable on a grand scale, and 
the lavish profusion of its entertainments attracted to its houses the 
men and women who a dozen years earlier would no more have 
thought of eating off the same table with them than of hobnobbing 
with their butler or talking politics with their coachman. 

But it was something more than mere social prejudice which 
caused Fox and others secretly to deplore, whatever they may have 
said about it publicly, the development of the middle-class element 
in English society. Hitherto that society had been circumscribed 
by the narrowest and most exclusive limits. It was little more than 
a private organisation. Every one knew and was intimate with 
every one else. It was a system of friendship and flirtation, gambling 
and drinking all round, tempered by elopements, scandals, and duels. 
These latter added excitement to an existence which would otherwise 
have been hum-drum. But beyond itself society had nothing to 
fear. It was conscious of the external presence of no coercing force 
in the nature of public opinion. Fox might panegyrise the demo- 
cracy, but he would have considered the democracy most “ damnably 
impertinent’ if it had concerned itself with his winnings or losings 
at Brooks’s, or any other of his private affairs. Directly, however, 
the social area expanded, and considerations of pocket or person, 
convenience or expense, caused society to welcome the opulent aliens 
of the middle class, society ceased to be an irresponsible entity. It 
began to dread the criticisms of a public opinion which it knew it 
could not control. It did not in a moment acquire new virtues or 
generate fresh scruples. It underwent no moral reformation, but it 
felt that its doings were keenly surveyed by unsympathetic or at 
least impartial spectators, and it accordingly conceived the notion 
that if it could not parade its virtue it must at least dissemble its 
vice. Hypocrisy, to put it briefly, became one of the conditions of 
its existence. The two movements which set in with the post-revo- 
lutionary era, and which seemed to explain the otherwise unintelli- 
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gible judgment of the father of Whiggism, have continued steadily 
ever since. On the one hand, the middle-class plutocracy has been 
perpetually enlarging the frontiers of its social jurisdiction ; on the 
other hand, the tendency to hypocrisy has attained moreand more of the 
dimensions of a regularly organised force. 

Neither our manners nor our morals are probably much better 
or worse than they were half a century since. The increasing 
popularity of London and the decay of Paris as a social centre 
have made the society of the British metropolis more cosmo- 
politan. Thus we have divested ourselves of some of our insular 
superstitions, and perhaps also of some of our insular virtues. But, 
although there is said by those who lament with the high- 
born and stately dame in one of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s operettas that 
“courtesy’s an ingredient sadly lacking in this time,” there is no 
reason to suppose that gentlemen are less deferential in their bearing 
towards ladies, or that ladies are less dignified in their demeanour 
towards gentlemen. Pepys says of the Queen and her ladies that 
they made sport in very common terms: ‘ very poor methought, and 
below what people think these great people say and do.” The 
amenities of St. James’s Park and the Mulberry Garden, as depicted 
in the novels and dramas of the epoch, contrast not to their own 
advantage with the contemporary records of Hurlingham and the 
Row; anda French diplomatist, who saw a good deal of English 
society at the period now mentioned, and was much struck by its 
laxity, asks, in a letter to one of his compatriots, “how it would 
become our ladies to call Mons. M. Jack M.”’ “Can,”’ he exclaims, 
“anything be more mean and rude?” “It is,” he said, “such as 
our lacqueys would almost disdain in Paris, where I have often 
observed two chimney-sweepers accost one another in better forms 
and civiler addresses.” It would be perfectly practicable to prove 
by the enumeration of a sufficient number of individual instances at 
both epochs that, whether as regards the standards of social courtesy 
or the practice of high play, there was nothing in the habits of 
gentlemen and ladies at one which might not find an exact parallel 
in their habits at another. 

It would be too much to credit Fox with any accurate prevision of 
the proportions which, as factors in English society, the two things 
that he instinctively dreaded—the middle class and an organised 
public opinion, directly levelled at the exceedingly close borough of 
society—were destined to attain. He discerned the cloud above his 
horizon. He saw in it possible inconvenience, and he reverted in 
his thoughts to the period when no such sinister signs were visible. 
But that was all. It was impossible for him to picture the condition 
of a society which on the one hand should be dominated by a bour- 
geois plutocracy, and on the other should be in mortal terror of the 
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verdicts passed on it by the organised oracles of the multitude. 
However much the way had been prepared for it, the decadence of 
the aristocracy as a social force did not actually begin until some 
forty years after Fox’s death. It was the Prince Consort who 
stamped the aspirations of the English middle class with the 
seal of social success. In the great nobles of this country he recog- 
nised an order which menaced the social ascendancy of the Crown. 
He made it therefore his business to play off the middle class 
against the aristocracy. He succeeded completely, and at the period 
of his premature death he had transferred the sceptre of social 
sovereignty in England from the hereditary noblesse to the newly- 
enriched, and, as they soon became, the newly ennobled. The Prince 
of Wales has happily caught the inspiration of his sire’s example, and 
has by his personal encouragement and attention brought the latter 
to the front rank in society. The heir-apparent, in other words, had 
the intelligence to discern the direction which the social current was 
setting. He could not stem it, be determined therefore to meet it; 
and the result is that what is called society is swayed, to an exteft 
which Fox and George the Fourth would have considered equally 
impossible and deplorable, by the less opulent and smugly respectable 
middle class. 

The influence of public opinion on society, however, is an infinitely 
more important and more far-reaching force than the mere substitu- 
tion in the social scale of an opulent and catholic middle class for a 
fanatically exclusive and sometimes even impoverished nobility. 
Hobbes, in his Leviathan, says that there are certain powers in nature 
which men can without difficulty control, and which therefore they can 
disregard. But he adds there are certain powers which defy them, 
such as earthquakes, and these they dread. Of that dread, that 
terror, generated by the presence of a force superior to and indomi- 
table by humanity, religion is born. This description is perhaps 
equally applicable to society, using the word in its artificial sense. 
The fine gentlemen and ladies, of whom English society is composed, 
may not in the abstract fear either God or man, but beyond either 
of these two abstractions they are conscious of the presence of some- 
thing which they dread, which terrifies them, and which becomes to 
them a sort of religion. That something is public opinion. The 
homage to this divinity or idol assumes the form of what may 
correctly be called hypocrisy, and this hypocrisy colours and prompts 
both the conventional estimates framed by every social order of 
itself and its doings, and the view taken by intelligent Englishmen 
generally of this social polity. The English pride themselves on 
being the most practical people in the world, and so in some respects 
they are. They can, that is to say, make enthusiasm and extravagance 
yield a deposit of substantial value. They have reduced the wildest 
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doctrines of monarchical autocracy to a precipitate of constitutional 
government. They have made the wildest blossoms of religious 
fanaticism yield the fruit of social respectability. Whether in 
matters of spiritual or secular faith, they have succeeded in making 
those agencies which have led other nations to madness lead them to 
the sterling conclusions of common sense. It would be inevitable 
that a nation which has achieved such triumphs should not be dis- 
posed to exaggerate the qualities of which their achievement is the 
monument, and to see the qualities themselves through a more or 
less deceptive medium. British cant is the coin in which we pay for 
British success. We get on so admirably well in this England of 
ours, that we fancy we are socially and morally the superiors of all 
mankind. As a matter of fact we are nothing of the sort, and the 
real value of our vaunted ethical ascendancy will be clearly seen if 
certain social phenomena of indisputable occurrence amongst us are 
passed in review. 

Is there anything in the morality of the lower classes, as_ testified 
by the experience which can be formed of it in any cathedral or 
manufacturing town of England, superior to the morality of the 
corresponding social order in France or any other continental State ? 
It is notoriously the fact that there is nothing of the kind. The 
“adventures of the streets,” which are the dismal and nocturnal 
incidents of every ordinary centre of English population, are quite 
unknown abroad. Scandals and outrages on public decency such as 
are habitually reported in the English daily papers are out of the 
question in France, where an offence contre les meurs publiques is un- 
known. Imagine the al fresco orgies of Hyde Park in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The reports of the different royal commissions appointed to 
inquire into the social and moral state of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts of Great Britain have revealed the existence of 
the very freest intercourse upon the least possible provocation be- 
tween the young of both sexes. They have told us of the condition 
of affairs in such a town as Nottingham, where some eighteen months 
ago aneminent judge succumbed to the Corinthian enjoyments of the 
place. All English towns indeed of this calibre are honeycombed 
by organised centres of immorality, which the modern vigilance 
committees—the social purity leagues—would do battle with in vain. 
No doubt such practices are reprobated by the honest advice of 
public opinion of the respectable classes, and when we get to 
the level which is controlled by the traditions of respectability 
little is to be met with which can scandalise the decorum of the 
most prudish. If English morality could be judged by the 
standard of morals which exists amongst the lower section of the 
middle class, the small shopkeepers and other employés on the 
same level, there would be no reason not to congratulate our- 
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selves most heartily upon it. Between the lowest class and the 
professional class there is a happy interspace of virtue. When 
we once find ourselves in the social region inhabited by retired 
officers and their families, we approach a condition of things in 
which, if there is not much actual impropriety of conduct, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw the line between that which ought to be and 
that which should not be. This is a kind of social borderland, and 
some notion may be formed of its perils and pitfalls from the un- 
doubted fact that it is the great feeder of the Divorce Court. The 
typical case which appears before Sir James Hannen’s tribunal is one 
both the parties to which are connected with the army or navy as the 
case may be, while the scene of the improprieties alleged is usually 
one of those watering-places which the classes now spoken of specially 
affect. Nor is it perhaps difficult to imagine why this should be the 
case. Genteel villa-dom is on the whole virtuous because of its 
gentility, but the novels which the wives and daughters of genteel 
villa-dom read paint the affections and passions with the bliss which 
results in their indulgence in such high colours, that the imagina- 
tions of the readers are sometimes first overpowered and then cor- 
rupted. Again the society journals, with their romantic narratives of 
corruption in high places, deprave the minds of their more untutored 
readers, and inoculate them with a subtle desire to emulate those 
whom they idiotically regard as their betters in the ways of iniquity. 
But the chief cause of such deviations from the rigid path of virtue 
as occur must be found in the suddenly born intimacies developed at 
watering-places, hotels, skating-rinks, lawn-tennis grounds, and so 
forth. All this is merely a reproduction on a higher plane of what 
goes on on the lowest plane of all, in the village public-house and in 
the skittle-alley. It is, to use an expressive colloquialism, hobnobby- 
ing. Now in France hobnobbying amongst different families is un- 
known. Nor does there exist in France or in any other continental 
country anything approaching to the unchallenged ease with which 
the absolute strangers of one day become the intimates of the family 
group the next. 

The result of all this is that with tens of thousands of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen belonging to the respectable classes, theory and 
practice, precept and performance, are at variance. The standard of 
propriety held up and traditionally supposed to exist is not that which 
does exist, or between which and the daily life of those who recognise 
it there is any genuine conformity. The men and women of all ages 
belonging to the different orders just passed in review regulate their 
conduct by motives and are subject to influences which they do their 
utmost toignore. The conventional idea is that they have before 
them a species of religious rule, and that in the most ordinary concerns 
they admit and obey the sanctions of the Church. In country 
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districts the rector of the parish, in town districts the popular curate, 
is supposed to be the arbiter of their existences. No account is taken 
of the fact that the freer life of the epoch—an epoch remarkable for 
nothing more than the popularisation among the middle class of such 
institutions as public meeting-grounds and public gardens, South 
Kensington exhibitions, circulating libraries of fiction, and, above all, 
the theatres, are supplanting the Church and the whole body of 
spiritual instructors as active forces in the social morality of the 
period. It is not therefore wonderful if the consequence is an amount 
of hypocrisy pervading every section of the English people unknown 
in any other country in the world. The simulated loyalty to the re- 
straints of sacerdotalism co-operates with a consciousness of the defects 
of the English character. Our refinement thus becomes, like our 
virtue, a cloak to hide our failings. A lie is the spontaneous refuge 
of the cowardly and the weak. Hypocrisy is the mechanical resort 
and instrument of those whom custom obliges to seem different from 
what they are, and to worship a rule of conduct to which they cannot 
with actual fidelity accommodate themselves. It is not that the tone 
of English society upon any given level is worse than the tone of the 
corresponding plane in French or in any other continental society, 
but that English society considers itself under the compulsion of 
affecting to be so infinitely superior. 

In England, for instance, we congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that strong personal preference, disinterested affection, or devoted 
love underlies every marriage which is made. The view taken of 
the nuptial contract in France is less romantic, but is it less salutary ? 
There are, at least, fewer marriages unmade in France than in Eng- 
land, partly because it would be prejudicial to a business contract, 
partly and to a much greater degree because the Frenchman who 
runs off with a lady who is not his wife has to face the ordeal of 
single combat. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this Pharisaism, which is 
the inevitable accompaniment of our social system, is confined to 
those classes whom fine society looks down upon as its inferiors. 
This is not the place in which to specify instances. But it is noto- 
rious that if our upper classes regarded the laws of morality as 
highly as they pretend, they would not sanction the relations that 
exist between many of their members. Now what is this but 
to say that the public opinion of society, using the word in its 
narrower and more exclusive sense, is not honestly and indignantly 
hostile to certain forms of immorality. What it resents, anathema- 
tises, and punishes is not the commission but the detection of the 
fault. It connives at the sin; it shrieks at the scandal. So long 
as the sin does not amount to more than a well-circumstantiated but 
discreetly whispered suspicion, though a suspicion it may be that 
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involves something very like certainty, all is well. But directly it 
is bruited abroad outside the limit of society so soon as, to use the 
common phrase, it gets into the papers, society lifts its hands in 
horror. The reason is that society knows very well that occasion 
has been given to the common enemy, the democracy, to blaspheme. 

Apart from politics, the fine arts, literature, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses, there are two subjects which interest ladies and 
gentlemen during the London and the country-house season more than 
any others. One is sport, the other is scandal. The scandals dis- 
cussed with such avidity, swallowed in every detail with infinite 
gusto, invariably hinge upon breaches of the seventh command- 
ment. Ifa man is caught cheating at cards, the incident is hushed 
up as quietly as may be, and the culprit disappears. That is 
too serious a matter for tittle-tattle, because the public opinion of 
society is against cheating at cards. But it is not in the same degree 
against the violation of this particular article of the Decalogue. 
And so not only the more volatile spirits, the frivolous butterflies of 
boudoirs and smoking-rooms, the mere triflers, but the eminently 
serious and respectable, the husbands and wives who have never 
given a handle to calumny, severest of matrons and the chastest of 
maids, gossip about infidelities and the rumours of infidelities immi- 
nent or accomplished, which may wreck homes, with as much zest 
as, if they understood French sufficiently well, they would chuckle 
over the scarcely veiled indecencies, the inuendoes, and equivoques of 
a play by Halévy or Albert Milhaud. What is the story? What 
do people say? Is there any truth at all in it? What will be the 
end of it? How was it done, when, why, and where? Is it a serious 
liaison or a fleeting Platonic affair ?—these are the points on which 
the most rigidly decorous of English men and women like in con- 
versation to dwell. In other words, the derelictions of social duty, 
which according to the principle of English society ought to be 
either impossible or deemed unpardonable and strictly tabooed, 
are, to speak the plain truth, the staple of society’s conversation. It 
is ludicrous to pretend in the face of such facts as these that however 
genuine the regret which breaches of the seventh commandment 
occasion, they arouse anything like the horror which they would do 
if society was bent upon putting them down. The aptest comparison 
for English society is perhaps to be found in the Prefecture of Police, 
in Paris. In that famous detective repository there exists a com- 
plete dossier of all who are and who are likely to become criminals. 
Everything which concerns them is carefully recorded. But the 
individuals are treated with the greatest consideration until they 
make themselves amenable to law. In the same way society in 
England has the dossier of all its members. The contents of these 
documents does not prejudice it against them, nor are they held 
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really to have incriminated themselves until they are arraigned 
before the tribunal of the English press. Formerly this press was 
looked upon by the governing classes as a great political engine. It 
has now become the custodian and inquisitor of our whole social 
system, the censor of our homes and the critic of our hearths. It 
brings all offending Britons, however lofty their degree, before that 
which they really most dread, the great jury of their fellow-country- 
men. No wonder, therefore, that the publicity of which it is the 
instrument is dreaded and detested by those whom it concerns. 

It is, as in such matters is always the case, much easier to lay one’s 
finger on the weak points of our system than to suggest a remedy. 

he streets of London are a reproach to civilisation and decency 
because to purify them would involve what is called the legalisation 
of vice. Practical people as we are, and, as has been already shown, 
we deserve to be considered, we are not so practical as to see some of 
our worst and most obtrusively conspicuous phenomena through a 
true medium. We shirk them and try to believe they do not exist. 
We affect to judge those who have no object or interest in life except 
the pursuit of pleasure and excitement, the gratification of self upon 
any terms, by a standard of the most severely ethical prudery. If 
our end is to improve ourselves and to make others think better of 
us that end is inevitably defeated, for our moralisation in theory 
cannot mean anything but demoralisation in practice. Clear your 
mind of cant was the advice which Johnson gave to Boswell. Never 
was such counsel more needed than now, and never till it is heeded 
and acted on will there be any perceptible improvement in our 
social state. There is something more to be desired, of a more tan- 
gible and perhaps more attainable kind. The practical inequality of 
women before the law in all social matters is directly conducive to 
immorality. It can never be otherwise than unwholesome and de- 
plorably dangerous that when, after conduct morally as reprehensible 
as any entailing divorce, households are broken up, and their masters 
and mistresses are doomed to lead independent and, in their relations 
to each other, isolated lives, the marriage knot should continue legally 
tied. The case of the man may be dismissed, for he will easily find 
his own consolations, occupations, or distractions. But it is different 
with a woman. Were she wholly instead of partially freed, com- 
pletely instead of semi-detached, she might embark upon a new and a 
more worthy career. She might make a second and this time a 
successful matrimonial experiment. As it is she is without the com- 
fort of a home and she is bound to the effete constraints of a bygone 
alliance. By absolutely severing the links which bound her to a 
partner who may have been unworthy of her or the reverse, the law 
could not indeed ensure her happiness and virtue, but it might at 
least give her a chance of both. 

H. AnstrutTHER WHITE. 
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IS THE CAUCUS A NECESSITY ? 


’ 


In the language used with respect to the ‘“ caucus,” a change is 
observable. Two or three years ago the associations known as the 
Three, Four, Five, or Six Hundreds were denounced as intolerable 
excrescences upon English political life. It was predicted that they 
would import sooner or later the worst elements of American politics 
—electioneering managers, political “ bosses,’ the counterparts of 
the chiefs of Tammany, and, perhaps, in the fulness of time, a class 
of politicians who combined the keeping of grog-shops with the 
manipulation of elections. Pains were taken to show that such asso- 
ciations must be fatal to freedom and independence of action, and 
that they would turn Members of Parliament into the puppets of 
local wire-pullers. Whether these organisations are as black as they 
were painted is an interesting problem. I desire to look at another 
question, much less noted, but of equal consequence. Have not these 
associations become necessities? Like them or not as we may, are 
they not the only effective remedy for new political maladies ? Some 
facts in favour of this view are too plain to be ignored. There is no 
longer a question as to their utility; this General Election may 
almost be said to have been conducted by the Caucus. At the last 
General Election such associations existed in sixty-seven of the 
boroughs in which contests took place, and in sixty of them 
the Liberals retained or gained seats; in seven only were they 
defeated. In ten counties in which the organisation was then 
established there was also a Liberal gain. So manifest were the 
services rendered by such organisations to the Liberal party at 
the General Election of 1880, that they have since, thanks largely 
to the energy of Mr. Schnadhorst, been greatly multiplied. In an 
article which contains, so far as I know, the best account of their 
working, it is said “the Liberal association is an excellent election- 
eering machine ; judged by results, indeed, it is little, if anything, 
short of perfection. It produces exactly the fruit which it is intended 
to produce, and Liberal members are returned to the House of 
Commons with the same precise regularity as bullets out of a mould. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that there is also a Conservative 
association in Birmingham, more or less modelled upon the Liberal 
lines.”’ This kind of excellence will always be prized. But in 
the present circumstances of Parliamentary Government, both in 
England and elsewhere, exist special reasons for the formation of 
these societies, and in truth for their being, with popular suffrage and 
(1) Times, October 19th, 1885. 
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large constituencies, absolute political necessities. Their appear- 
ance is no accident. A new development of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment is in progress; a necessary addition to the machinery of 
popular representation is formed. It is simultaneous with the 
growth of a serious evil, which it may cure or abate; and even 
unfriendly references to the caucus betray a consciousness of this 
fact. 

The close of each of the last few sessions has been an occasion for 
humiliating reflections. Place-hunters, adventurers, the inevitable 
group of members angling for the contingent remainder of an under- 
secretaryship, the “bears” of St. Stephen’s speculating on a fall in 
ministerial credit, and the professional adepts in the art of nullifying 
a majority, may rejoice that so much time has been wasted in noisy 
strife, and that they have been able to make the conventional autumn 
speeches about the barrenness of the session and the incapacity of the 
Government. But those whose interest in the game of party ins and 
outs is small have been grieved to see Parliament smitten with appa- 
rent paralysis, less able each session to perform its growing work ; 
its functions steadily multiplying while its capacity to perform them 
seems to decline. There has been no lack of ability—we have lately 
had a Ministry of all the talents ; and never, it is said, was there so 
much good second-rate speaking as in the House which has just been 
dissolved. Zeal, too, has not been wanting. Two or three hundred men 
would sit up all night to do nothing, or prevent others doing more, 
and the next night they were ready to do the same. What is a still 
rarer parliamentary virtue, plenty of members who could speak well 
resigned themselves to silence rather than be accused of contributing 
their part to the babel of aimless utterances. Never was greater self- 
restraint in this respect practised than by the Ministerial supporters 
in recent sessions. But zeal and talents avail little. The difficulty 
of passing any Bill of real importance has prodigiously increased. 
Governments are forced more and more to live upon promises, and 
to keep up their credit by circulating political accommodation paper. 
A Queen’s Speech is a recital of pledges which nobody supposes 
will be fulfilled; and in the recess the main business of Minis- 
terial speakers is to apologise plausibly for broken promises and 
things left undone. Legislation requiring close attention to details 
and forbearance on the part of private members, especially of 
those who combine ignorance of a subject with interest in it, seems 
well-nigh impossible. The experience acquired in regard to the 
Criminal Appeal and Criminal Procedure Bills has produced despair 
as to the early success of codification on a large scale. To lawyers 
it is well known that never before was the form of legislation so 
defective as it is now. Never were Acts so slipshod and ambi- 
guous in phraseology as those which now issue from Parliament. 
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Amazing productions such as the Newspaper Libel and Regis- 
tration Act, which required under heavy ‘penalties proprietors of 
newspapers to register them long before the Act was passed; the 
Musical Copyright Act, which solemnly enunciates a new prin- 
ciple, the Legislature, in a fit of absence of mind, not going on to 
say fuliy and distinctly what will happen if it be disregarded; the 
last Bills of Sale Act, which is hopelessly obscure; the clumsy and 
contradictory provisions of the Registration Act, are no longer ex- 
ceptions. It is notorious that parliamentary draftsmen are frequently 
forced to sacrifice logical arrangement and symmetry to the exigencies 
of the House of Commons. How could it well be otherwise when so 
many clumsy fingers meddle, and when the bulk of the legislative 
work of the session must be transacted in the lassitude or reckless 
hurry and “ breakneck pace” of the middle of August? In 1839 
Lord Lyndhurst made it the subject of complaint that no Bill of 
importance had passed both Houses in the first five months of the 
session. What would he have thought of a state of things in which 
no measure of the first order even reached the House of Lords until 
the first week of August? The interference of ignorant or ill-informed 
members in the work of legislation; the encroachment of the Legisla- 
ture upon the province of the Executive by an abnormal exercise of 
the privilege of putting questions; the presence of a large number of 
members who pay small heed to the Whips; and, not the least evil, 
the growth, in so many men under forty of a feeling of cynicism and 
contempt for Parliament, and of a general sense of relief when its 
sittings are over, are Only too noticeable. Some of these evils may be 
cured by the extension of the use of Grand Committees. But the evil 
has penetrated too deep to be cured by readjustment of the machinery 
of the House ; the changes made in 1882 are admitted by their authors 
to be failures, It is the main business of a Government to govern. 
Even if legislation were facilitated, there would be difficulty in follow- 
ing a consistent policy in foreign affairs. Whatever the Government 
—aut all events a Liberal Government—do in Egypt, India, or elsewhere 
is sure to encounter the resistance of a part of their habitual supporters. 
Hence vacillations, uncertainty, and misconstruction abroad as to the 
intentions of our rulers. The policy of the Foreign Office in regard to 
a great dependency may have only the fleeting fashion of a popular 
melody. Obstruction is but part of a larger evil. We seem to be 
face to face with the decay—still of course incipient—of party 
government, with the loosening of those unconsciously-formed organ- 
isations which made strong Ministries and effective Parliaments. A 
crowd, however intelligent the units composing it may be, cannot 
govern ; and recent Parliaments have resembled a restless crowd 
rather than a disciplined body. 

The change is not confined to England ; this disintegration is owing 
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to widely operating causes. Wherever Parliamentary institutions 
exist they experience new difficulties ; the wheels revolve slowly, and 
the friction is greater than was ever before felt. While we have been 
combating obstruction with weapons borrowed from foreign legis- 
lative chambers there have been complaints of similar difficulties in 
other countries, even in those in which the e/étwre exists and bureaux 
or large committees help to multiply the action and economise the 
strength of Parliaments. The obstacles to the pursuit by the Execu- 
tive of any continuous policy, the fickleness of Parliaments, and the 
difficulty of reconciling their power with the existence of a strong 
Government, are in every part of Europe matters of solicitude. ‘“ La 
plupart des peuples,” it has been said, “est aujourd’ hui a la recherche a’ une 
majorité Parlementaire.” In consequence of the instability of majorities 
in France, Ministry has succeeded Ministry with bewildering rapidity. 
What a commentary it is upon the state of parties in that country, 
that since 1870 there have been about forty Ministers of the Interior ! 
M. Thiers, in one of his speeches of 1832, deplored the absence of 
Pesprit de suite in the action of Governments prior to that date. Can 
we say that things have much improved after nearly a century’s 
experience of representative institutions, when we watch the changes 
in the department of Public Instruction, for example—the Minister 
alternately the voice of angry and alarmed superstition and of aggres- 
sive atheism ? What chances of a consistent foreign policy when in 
the course of fifteen years about as many Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
come and go? One Ministry after another has been created by means 
of frail combinations, based perhaps upon no real unity of principles 
or upon any better foundation than a temporary community of 
interests, or sometimes an accidental conjunction of dislikes. More 
than once, owing to what is called a little grandly ‘“ parliamentary 
individualism,” things seemed hurrying to the condition of things 
described at Ragusa by Montesquieu, where the head of the Republic 
was changed every month, the officers every week, and the Governor 
of the Castle every day. 

In the Prussian Landtag and in the Reichstag the fortunes of 
Parliamentary Government have, in recent years, been equally 
unfavourable. There, too, men of marked ability have not been 
lacking: Von Bennigsen, Lasker, Richter, Hiinel, Bamberger, Wind- 
thorst, Reichensperger, to name only a few deputies prominent in 
recent years, would be ornaments of any Chamber. In no legislative 
assembly are the debates marked by more ability than in the Reich- 
stag. Only a few deputies habitually take part in the proceedings, 
and they are men of the first order of talents. Neither there nor in 
the Landtag, however, do the elements of Parliamentary Government 
exist ; one cannot be sure that they are forming. No one party, no 
stable alliance of several parties, could create a Ministry, even if 
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Prince Bismarck were disposed, which he is less than ever, to put 
the functions of the Executive into the hands of a Parliamentary 
majority. In the Landtag are some six or seven parties, each often 
exercising a /iberum veto. In the Reichstag the number is still 
greater ; one writer, despairing of being able to explain lucidly their 
positions by mere words, has to resort to diagrams, as if they were 
rare organisms of obscure origin. In the crowd of parties there 
is not a single one in our sense of the term—that is, a body of 
members adhering from conviction, family traditions, or the force 
of social circumstances to certain large principles, but willing to 
give and take, to bear and forbear, in order to gain common ends. 
One of the largest groups, the Centre, is, as Prince Bismarck 
described it, “a religious section ’’—an ecclesiastical army ma- 
neeuvring to reach an objective point which is not the welfare of the 
State, but the aggrandisement of the Church, and prepared to 
co-operate with others only so far as they will further this. The 
National Liberal Party, which at one time seemed to possess real 
Parliamentary aptitude, long ago fell to pieces, though lately it has 
recovered somewhat from its disasters. The many other sections 
of the Liberal Party, which include men of great ability, are too 
small, even if they had sufficient tact and discretion, ever to main- 
tain a Ministry.’ “For us,” says Herr Jolly in a remarkable pam- 
phlet, Der Reichstag und die Parteien, “ the so-called Parliamentary 
system is an impossibility.” The author of another pamphlet (Aus- 
sichten des Deutschen Parliamentarismus) observes : “The Conservative 
parties have not merely not ‘expressed’ a desire for Parliamentary 
Government, but are opposed to it; and as for the Centre, Herr 
Windhorst and his colleagues know perfectly well that their home 
is the Opposition bench, and that for a party with distinctly Catholic 
aims to rule over a State two-thirds of the people of which are Pro- 
testant is out of the question.” ? 

In Italy also the course of Parliamentary Government has been 
rough and uncertain. Short-lived coalitions, ministerial crises 
brought about by petty incidents, “ agitation without motion, variety 
without novelty,” to cite the description of one of the chief actors in 
this drama with but half a meaning, have been the staple of Italian 
politics. There, too, no true parties exist ; we see groups and coteries, 
which split up into minute fractions at the slightest jar. With these 
vicissitudes the difficulty in the steady pursuit of a definite policy is 
immense. What chance of dealing with laborious questions of detail, 
and what a temptation to stoop to intrigue or the corrupt use of 


(1) See Zlerr von Bismarck und die Fortschritts-partei. Duncker: Berlin. 

(2) Wir haben keine parteien welche als solche regierungs-fahig udren (Der Reichstag und 
die Parteien). 

(3) See Laveleye’s Lettres d’Italie, p. 144. 
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patronage, in order to bind together a majority whose existence seems 
always a surprising accident ! 

Among German Liberals something like despair as to the future of 
Parliamentary Government has set in. Herr Lasker, long before 
he disappeared from the political arena, admitted that Parlia- 
mentary Government was for the present an impossibility. In 
France and Italy the difficulties which I have mentioned produced 
almost simultaneously a demand for the scrutin de liste. As early as 
1869 M. Gambetta saw in it a cure for the political weaknesses of his 
country. When the Republic was established he became still more 
convinced that if a strong Ministry were to be formed it was necessary 
to replace the scrutin d arrondissement by the scrutin de liste. In 
1875, in his letter to the Lyons electors, he declared strongly against 
the former mode of election, which “ exclut toute modération dans les 
choix, et transforme cette grande consultation du suffrage universel en 
une multitude de petites guerres de clochers sans grandeur et sans signi- 
fication politique.’ We know how he struggled to carry his point. 
He failed. Events since that time have not confirmed the wisdom of 
the decision, and last year it was modified. In Italy a similar move- 
ment went on simultaneously with that in France. For the same 
reasons as those urged by M. Gambetta, Signor Depretis and a section 
of the Left advised the establishment of the scrutin de liste. It was 
opposed by the Centre and a part of the Left, on much the same 
grounds as those which caused its rejection in France. The profes- 
sional politicians of the chief towns would, it was said, be elected to 
the exclusion of local notables. Deputies would be turned into dele- 
gates. There would be an end to the influence of landed proprietors, 
and the Chamber would be flooded with fluent barristers, journalists, 
noisy celebrities, and the cheap-jacks of politics. The Italian Par- 
liament, however, did not assent to these arguments, and the scrutin 
de liste was adopted with results so far satisfactory. 

While a movement in favour of the serutin de liste was going on 
in these countries, adverse experience of the working of Parliamen- 
tary institutions has brought about two movements of importance 
here. One may be mentioned briefly—the decay of interest and 
belief in schemes for the representation of minorities. A dozen 
years ago plans with this object were in much favour. Provided they 
were practicable, nothing seemed better in principle ; the sole doubt 
was as to the possibility of gaining acceptance to a plan so unfamiliar 
to the English people. To Mr. Mill, the scheme devised by Mr. Hare 
appeared a specific against most of the ills of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment; and by many others it was hailed as the most hopeful expe- 
riment yet proposed in regard to representation. But neither it nor 
the many modifications of it have, on further consideration, grown in 
avour. We have learned in the last half-dozen years what it is to 
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have two or three minorities in the House of Commons. It has its 
drawbacks ; and the prospect of seeing there clusters of fanatics or 
enthusiasts, a score of small parties each marching its own way with 
banners flying after the fashion of a German parliamentary fraction 
—the representatives of the Claimant, the Tectotallers, the Salvation 
Army, for example—has cooled the ardour of some of the warmest 
admirers of the representation of minorities. Mr. Courtney’s mis- 
sionary efforts to convert the people of England to a belief in propor- 
tional representation were little better than heroic failures. 

The second effect of this adverse experience is likely to be the ex- 
tension and strengthening of the associations known as caucuses. 
Their origin has been very natural. They have generally been started 
with-no very ambitious designs. The cry of Liberals used to be “ agi- 
tate, agitate;”’ now it is “ organise, organise.’” The Liberal party has 
never, it is true, wholly wanted organisation. It has always been part 
of the business of the Whip to see to this; and in connection with his 
office grew up an association intended to furnish information, to help 
candidates to find constituencies and constituencies to find candidates, 
and to act occasionally as adviser or referee in negotiations between 
electors and candidates. The Central Liberal Association has long 
done this useful work. The late Mr. Adam re-organised it, and for 
many years laboured assiduously to make it more useful than it had 
been. Under Mr. Sellar and Mr. Wyllie it did good work; for example, 
in canvassing outlying voters, furnishing information, and publishing 
from time to time pamphlets on political subjects of current interest. 
This useful work must be performed, but more was needed. Above 
all, local organisation was required if the party was to put out its full 
strength. ‘“ After the passing of the Reform Bill of 1867,” says 
Mr. Crosskey, “the leaders of the Liberal party in Birmingham 
recognised the new conditions under which alone success would be 
possible. They saw the absolute necessity of taking their party as a 
whole into their direct and intimate confidence. It was evident to 
them that the day had gone by for attempting to control a large 
constituency by cliques composed of a few wealthy men. A whole 
suburb could be outvoted by a couple of streets. Previous efforts 
had been directed towards the formation on a wide basis of a superior 
kind of election committee, upon which representatives of various 
sections of the community should act, and which should secure its 
own harmony by carefully avoiding troublesome questions and con- 
fining its work to the support of certain chosen candidates for seats 
in Parliament. It was soon perceived that the development of the 
life of a great town needs some agency far more powerful and more 
worthy than a mere election committee, waking up at certain intervals, 
and managed by the repetition of party cries.’’ To collect informa- 
tion, to select a candidate likely to recommend himself to the con- 
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stituency, to obtain the aid of volunteers, and to unite those interested 
in local and imperial politics, were the main objects of the framers 
of the associations in Birmingham and elsewhere; and for a time 
they may do nomore. There is not a particle of evidence that Mr. 
Schnadhorst and others who aided in establishing these organisations 
meditated any of the terrible designs freely attributed to them; 
there is much evidence the other way. They have always set their 
faces against associations assuming exorbitant powers. In fairness it 
ought to be recollected by those who complain of the tyranny of 
organisations modelled upon that of Birmingham that they have 
nothing corresponding to the famous Rule 15 of the Bradford Asso- 
ciation, and that it was due to Mr. Schnadhorst in some degree that 
that rule was modified. But as these organisations increase, as their 
utility becomes more evident, they will, it is pretty plain, whether 
we desire it or not, strengthen party organisation. Self-denying 
ordinances are apt to be broken in the heat of a fierce political con- 
test. Even if these associations do not dictate the choice of candi- 
dates, they will almost infallibly prescribe the “ platforms” which 
the rank and file of candidates must accept. The power of such 
bodies as the London Liberal and Radical Council, the London and 
Counties Liberal Union, and the National Liberal Association in- 
creases and must increase. 

Our great. political parties are no longer what they were ; most of 
the complaints as to the dissensions or obstructions within the walls 
of Parliament resolve themselves into this. Intelligent foreign 
observers of our constitution, such as Gneist and Laveleye, note the 
fact that the Parliamentary struggle is not carried on as it once was, 
according to well-understood rules, solely by Whigs and Tories or 
their equivalents, “des cousins qui se disputent un héritage,” as 
Talleyrand described the working of our constitution. It was pre- 
dicted that the first Reform Act must in the end weaken parties. 
Of the many prophecies of evil respecting this measure it was the 
only one manifestly fulfilled; the incongruous relations of the 
Whigs and the Radicals in Lord Melbourne’s time were among the 
early effects. It was also predicted by Lord Grey, among others, 
that the Reform Act of 1867, by opening new social strata, would 
still further break up old and form new parties. It is too soon to 
speak confidently about the effect of the last measure of reform. But 
there is no reason to doubt that its operations will be different. Not 
only are the chief parties looser and more undisciplined than they 
were, but new parties or caves are appearing, and it is the boast of 
some members that they belong to none. There is a loss of unity of 
purpose and legislative efficiency in the fact that members of the 
House are no longer subject to much the same social influences, once 
more dreaded than the Speaker’s disciplinary powers, which made 
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their general conduct if not their votes a certainty. Nor is this 
surprising with a wide suffrage and the admission to political power 
of classes hitherto ignored. If the Ten Pounder had not all the 
virtues with which he, like so many fallen monarchs, is now credited, 
he belonged to a homogeneous class, and he returned a Parliament 
made in his own image. How easy to regulate a meeting composed 
of friends and neighbours only—and such, in effect, was the Unre- 
formed Parliament. How difficult to order a meeting at which all 
classes are represented—and such is the Reformed Parliament, or 
will be when the democratic forces have had full effect. The decay 
in parties corresponds to the increasing complexity of modern life. 
There are but few social questions with only two sides to it; happy 
are we if there be not many. The Montagues and the Capulets are 
not the only factions disturbing the peace of the State. Half a dozen 
parties have got their fiery Tybalts “deaf to peace ;”’ and the simple 
strain, “Confound their politics, frustrate their knavish tricks,” 
ceases to express the complete political convictions of a large number 
of citizens. In the Parliament about to assemble, in which Mr. 
Parnell will command a formidable contingent, there is every prospect 
that the friction of the machinery of party Government will be even 
greater than it has yet been. 

One result of large constituencies must be that the voters do not 
know each other’s wishes. Left to act individually, they are at the 
mercy of accidents. Wire-pullers and adventurers get an opening. 
A pushing candidate with nothing but brazen pretensions to recom- 
mend him may take possession of the field, and while the electors are 
endeavouring without concert to make up their minds, he may have 
made himself a disagreeable necessity. They may read some morning 
in the local newspapers that X Y, whose name they never before 
heard, and who is in fact the nominee of a London club or a local 
coterie, is the candidate of their choice. In constituencies with 
thousands of voters some mode must be devised—to use a plain word 
liable to misconstruction, machinery is needed—to ascertain the best 
course and to persuade individual voters to sink minor differences. 
The larger constituencies are, the more need there is of this. Not so 
much by accident or the designs of office-hunters, as the necessities of 
universal suffrage, American parties have created their existing 
organisation. Similar exigencies here can scarcely fail to increase 
the power of the so-called “caucus.” During the last few months, 
members and candidates must have made the acquaintance of sham 
associations, the mock of a few intriguers. Such associations are 
survivals of the old political organisation ; their vice is that they are 
not real caucuses. 

Those who see this prospect with alarm should remember that the 
successful working of our Parliamentary institutions presupposes the 
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existence of two strong coherent parties. I may here cite some 
words by John Austin, the jurist, who has more clearly than any 
other writer indicated this necessity. Analysing with his usual pre- 
cision the elements of our constitution, he says, “A support of 
working majority in either House of Parliament (and especially of 
such a majority of the House of Commons) is a principal condition of 
an efficient Cabinet, and, therefore, of the efficient working of our 
system of Parliamentary Government. In order, therefore, to the 
efficiency or even to the continuance of the system, there must be a 
party sufficiently powerful or compact to afford the Cabinet for the 
time being efficient and continuous support. If Parliament were 
permanently divided into many insignificant parties, the continuance 
of the system would hardly be possible, since each would be thwarted 
by all the rest, and the Cabinet leaning upon it would be too feeble 
to govern.”' How is this calamity to be avoided? No more effec- 
tive way has been suggested than the creation of organisations such 
as I have described. The old, silent, almost invisible forces which 
made and kept together the parties of the State having disappeared 
or become weakened, what substitute for them is there but the 
organisations of the Caucus. 

No doubt they may breed incidental evils. It has been said, for 
instance, that they may introduce into Parliament a still larger 
number of members, already too many, who have spent the best 
years of their lives solely in amassing money; whose real recom- 
mendations to their constituents is the length of their purses; 
who call themselves the friends of the working man _ because 
they have made a fortune by paying him low wages, and whose 
shallow Liberalism consists of conventional denunciations of land- 
owners, peers, and bishops; who have progress often on their 
lips, but who show themselves, when capitalists’ interests are 
threatened, the most selfish and grasping of reactionaries. As to 
this result, however, one ought to speak doubtfully. It is fair to 
recollect that the large constituencies in which such associations 
flourish have not hitherto shown themselves the least appreciative of 
the merits of young men of talents. As the working man asserts his 
power at the polling-booth, the practice of giving in towns to the 
largest employer of labour much the same political ascendancy as that 
enjoyed by the owners of the most acres in the rural districts, may pass 
away. Some of the charges against such organisations are cur iously 
wide of the mark or singularly naive. It is said that they will breed 
wire-pullers. As if the Rigbys, Tadpoles, Tapirs, and Stapylton 
Toads were unknown; and as if most constituencies, long before 
Liberal associations were heard of, had not their little knots of 
“knowing ones’’ who arranged the list of candidates. But what is 


(1) A Plea for the Constitution, p. 35. Murray, 1859. 
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to be noted is, that most of the accusations against the system are 
indirect tributes to its efficacy. ‘They will increase the power of 
political managers.”” What is that but saying that they will form 
coherent parties? ‘They will create delegates ””—a perhaps need- 
lessly offensive way of stating that members returned under this 
system will not be free-lances. These charges are so many testimonies 
to the power of these associations to form a coherent majority ; and 
some of the most common charges are not borne out by facts. Inde- 
pendence can co-exist with the Caucus; Mr. Forster and others have 
shown what is the breaking strain of its bonds. 

The Caucus seems to have a great future, chiefly because the 
difficulties in the path of party government increases, and because no 
more effectual way of escape from them has been suggested than 
strengthening local organisation. By the serutin de liste French and 
Italian statesmen have sought to arrest party disorganisation. The 
associations everywhere existing or in course of formation may enable 
English statesmen to gain the same end. Some evils may come of 
the change. Party government itself is a mixture of advantages and 
disadvantages. But whatever the drawbacks, a change seems in- 
evitable. It appears to be a necessary outcome of democracy. In a 
small community, such as the Canton of Uri, all the freemen may 
meet in a meadow to pass laws. In larger societies direct govern- 
ment by the people gives place to representative government; and 
when constituencies consist of thousands, associations which aid 
the birth of popular opinion and give it strength, stability, and 
homogeneity seem indispensable. 

JoHN MacnoneEL.. 








PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


Ir is natural that much diffidence should be felt by a Hindu, with 
somewhat conservative and old-fashioned Brahmanic ideas, in ven- 
turing, even with the aid of kind English friends, to place before an 
English public some expression of the perplexities and forebodings 
which beset him. Several Indian gentlemen have latterly written 
excellent papers in the London reviews, that have met with a generous 
reception ; but I think these have been mostly young men belonging 
to the latest school of advanced practical reformers ; they have been 
carefully educated in England, or in Anglo-Indian Colleges, and 
their writings are in the tone and upon the subjects that suit the 
sanguine humour of the day. They slash away in good democratic 
stvle at the Indian Government and its measures ; they deal usually 
with such questions as the Ilbert Bill, the disestablishment of Eng- 
lish chaplains in India, tenant-right, or the representation of the 
people. No one would be surprised if, instead of an Asiatic name, 
these articles bore some ordinary English signature; but although 
such consummate imitation may flatter your national self-esteem, I 
find myself, regretfully, unable to share the gratification with which 
my English acquaintances discover that a young Bengalee can be 
trained to write almost exactly like a Londoner. 

My own position is different ; and I have neither the capacity nor 
the taste for venturing into this field of political discussion. I have 
had a good English education, but it was given to me at Benares, 
where the study of Sanskrit classics still survives; and though I 
have looked into the current literature of Europe, I have never been 
able, even by crossing the seas, to escape beyond the deep shadow 
that has been cast over my ideas and feelings by the climate, the 
religious practices, and the philosophy of my own country. The 
enfranchised Hindu, who is attracted by the luxurious and (perhaps 
I may say) the sensual side of European life, contrives to make merry 
after the hearty manner of Englishmen, enjoys wine and women’s 
society, and rejoices loudly in the rapid material development of his 
people. I do not undervalue the benefits of railways, sound finance, 
and an efficient police; but I confess myself to be not profoundly 
interested in the spread of European comfort, or in the accumulation 
of riches and luxuries among the commercial and the professional 
classes in India. One of your cynical writers has observed that we 
can see what the Christian God thinks of wealth by marking the kind 
of people on whom He bestows it; and in my own country those 
popular deities do not bear a very high character who are propitiated 
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merely for the acquisition of riches. But the truth is that I am 
rather of a melancholy and vaguely speculative temperament. [| 
come from that part of India which is the home of Brahmanic 
theosophy, and where a few lean Pandits still continue puzzling 
themselves over the mystery of existence, and are less interested in 
making the best of this sensational world than in making their 
escape from it. Such persons are undoubtedly the product of their 
environment, as yet undisturbed by exotic influences. English gentle- 
men who have endured many hot seasons in the Gangetic plains, 
especially when cholera is raging, will understand why the philosophy 
of life that I have received from my forefathers is not a very cheerful 
one. I have been told that some forty years ago the English officers 
at a large station in those parts formed themselves into what they 
called a Hellfire Club, and proceeded to adapt their mode of life to 
the diabolical despair thus indicated. The incident perhaps illustrates 
the religious despondency generated in those latitudes; and it also 
betrays your English impatience of uncomfortable existence, and 
your characteristic hurry to reach the end of a tiresome journey. 
For it is to me remarkable that, while your people are full of rest- 
lessness and irritability over the ennui and vexations of their present 
life, they seem nevertheless very well reconciled to the prospect of 
one single hasty run through the visible world, ending with sudden 
and final precipitation into an abyss just beyond it. This reminds 
me sometimes of your rapid tours through India, when, after much 
hurrying to and fro in steamers and on railways, the traveller’s 
journey closes abruptly with the rush of an express train into some 
gloomy London terminus, whence he is borne off into the midst of a 
yellow fog and disappears. We Indians endure life more patiently, 
journey through it more quietly ; we do not first accept existence as 
eternal, and then stake our whole future on one desperate race ; but 
we cherish the hope that, after many stages and diverse trials, we 
shall at last slip altogether outside the pains and penalties of exis- 
tence. We think that by putting all the suffering of life to come 
into the state of penal existence you may leave nothing but ennui for 
the state that is expected to be one of blessedness; that no such 
division of sensations into absolute happiness and absolute misery is 
conceivable ; and that consequently we are right in holding that the 
final stage of rest, the real journey’s end, must be absorption and 
unconsciousness. 

But it is of no use to debate whether the Eastern or the Western 
solution of the great problem of a future life be the more satisfac- 
tory. Your missionaries will never convince us, and we do not seek 
to convince you. My present concern is with the immediate future, 
in a phenomenal sense, of that ancient and unfortunate people to 
whom I belong: unfortunate because with all their intellectual 
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depth they have inherited little political capacity, and because, under 
the impulse and influence of what you call civilisation, they seem to 
be on the way towards cutting loose the mainstay and chief bond of 
their society, Religion. I see all round me in India signs of the 
disintegration of the old caste system and regulative rituals, which 
have grown up in this climate and country; and I can perceive that 
the next generation may need an entirely fresh set of authoritative 
rules of conduct and belief. And as I must admit that the Indian 
gods (in whom I have, secretly, no great confidence ) do not seem to 
be coming forward with any new revelation for our guidance, I have 
been looking, as we Asiatics are apt to do, for assistance to the 
English government and the English nation. I have heard, more- 
over, that your people are not unacquainted with similar difficulties 
connected with a perceptible decline of religious belief. And, there- 
fore, since I reached England, I have been glancing over the latest 
books and articles on ethical questions, in the hope, now that the 
lights of Asia are burning low, of gaining something by the exchange 
of old lamps for new. 

I have not as yet found much solace from considering the ways of 
your government in India. In Asia no serious person expects much 
from rulers, especially in the way of moral instruction or example : 
yet, considering that it is the English administration of India which 
has turned all our religious ideas upside down, and remembering that 
spiritual anarchy is of serious concern to any government, I am 
inclined to doubt whether your official views and proceedings are 
quite up to the level of your own situation. The India Office 
periodically issues a Blue Book purporting to describe the moral and 
material progress of India under British rule. Material progress is 
easily demonstrated: there can be no doubt that trade is flourishing, 
cultivation extending, and that all the industrial pursuits have 
increased and multiplied, while we have been taught many things 
that our fathers never knew. I am not so sure, by the way, 
whether progress is demonstrable in Art, and I fear that you have 
not enhanced the poetical aspect of things in India. Art in its 
higher orders has hitherto, like morality, preferred a religious to an 
obviously utilitarian motive: and when utility comes too obtrusively 
into the foreground, the artistic, like the religious, spirit becomes 
depressed and loses grasp of its principle. At this hour a Hindu 
sculptor in outlying places will execute temples beautiful in design 
and details, because the subject not only inspires and exalts his 
imagination, but leaves it quite free. The introduction of your 
European patterns is confusing to the spiritual instinct as to form 
and colour ; the imaginative faculty becomes superfluous ; and then 
the immense European demand for “ Indian curiosities’ has demoral- 
ised our artisans, who, instead of endeavouring to express the multi- 
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form religious idea, however grotesque, are now employed in execut- 
ing wholesale commercial orders according to sample. However, let 
us give up Art as probably doomed, and admit that material progress 
in the more solid sense is undeniable ; the chapter in your Blue Book 
which purports to register India’s moral progress is still rather dis- 
appointing to me. 

I find that in this official volume moral progress signifies, gener- 
ally, the spread of primary and middle-class instruction in the 
Government schools and colleges. This public instruction is neces- 
sarily utilitarian and secular; and the English text-books are full of 
outlandish and unfamiliar allusions; but the course of teaching gives 
much serviceable information, and is therefore becoming very popular 
with the great and growing class of those who learn in order to earn. 
I have nothing to say against this kind of education, nor against the 
higher university examinations—except this, that I am not at ease 
about its eventual effect, taken alone, upon moral progress. It seems 
to me doubtful whether, according to the Blue Book classification, the 
words moral and material do not practically mean the same thing ; 
and I fear that among Indians educated under your system there isa 
distinct leaning towards this interpretation. We are also parting 
rapidly, under the influence of this public instruction, with our 
religious beliefs ; they were never of much ethical use to us; but at 
any rate they provided certain authoritative theories of conduct and 
social obligation. And now that the whole form and character of 
our society are changing, and Western civilisation, applied suddenly 
like a galvanic battery, is waking us up into a new state of life, we 
may naturally, if unreasonably, expect the English, to whom we owe 
all this material advancement, to help us forward also in the 
re-adjustment of our moral ideas upon a new foundation. That this 
expectation is not entirely unreasonable is indeed admitted by the 
Government, for the problem has been very recently stated, and even 
some solution of it attempted, in a voluminous report of the Education 
Commission, that issued in 1884. This Commission, in the course of 
an elaborate inquiry into the method of public instruction in India, 
came inevitably upon the difficulty of religious instruction in State 
schools, and having adroitly rounded this point by declaring that the 
State offers no such instruction, found themselves brought up in front 
of the much wider and deeper problem of moral teaching. 





“If we may judge by the utterance of the witnesses,” says the Report, 
‘*there is in the North-western provinces and the Panjéb a deep-seated and 
widespread feeling that discipline and moral supervision require to be sup- 
plemented by definite instruction in the principles of morality. The feeling 
seems not to be so strong in the provinces where Western education has been 
most firmly established.” 


It will be noticed, in the first place, that this solicitude about 
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morality prevails chiefly in the old-fashioned and less Anglicised 
provinces ; and, secondly, that, since in almost all our schools and 
colleges the pupils attend by the day, it seems to be assumed that the 
principles of morality will not be learnt at home. And the Commis- 
sion, acknowledging the inherent instability of “a morality based to 
a large extent upon considerations of prudent self-interest,” recom- 
mends “ that an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based 
on the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be 
taught in all Government and non-Government colleges.” 

It must be admitted that this is but a weak and hesitating treat- 
ment of the problems which beset the moral progress of our rising 
generation, and which disquiet Hindus like myself. You English 
are aware, I presume, that you have made yourselves responsible 
for the destinies of about two hundred and fifty millions of people, 
most of whom are morally as well as materially in a rather primitive 
condition. Among most of these millions the religious conception 
has not yet reached that particular stage at which one object of 
divine government is understood to be the advancement of morals. 
On the other hand, there is a considerable minority whose ideas 
have passed beyond this stage, and who conceive their Divinity as 
supremely indifferent to all things, material as well as moral; but on 
the whole the popular divinities are supposed to follow very much 
the same policy as that of the British Government in India; they 
superintend material interests in this world, and do not profess to 
prescribe in moral cases, except by attaching penalties to disregard of 
certain unintelligible laws. Moreover, we Hindus have never con- 
structed any positive dogmatic creeds or commandments for general 
use: the common polytheism has grown up out of the nature of things 
and out of observations, exceedingly inaccurate and short-sighted, of 
phenomena; so that our natural theology isa sort of rudimentary 
utilitarianism. We have for ages been groping about to ascertain by 
experience what is the will of the gods and of the Government ; just 
as your Government now goes about hazily seeking to discover what 
suits the people. Of such theology, however, so far as it prevails 
among the more intelligent classes, it is to be expected that scientific 
education and moral aspirations will make short work; and indeed 
idolatry is to many of us merely traditional symbolism, useful to 
simple-hearted devotion. For this superficial polytheism is after all 
nothing more than a fantastic mystery play, exhibiting under various 
figures and disguises the marvellous drama of Nature; it is the only 
form in which the Pantheistic principle of a divine omnipresent 
energy can be interpreted to the people. And as for our high ritual, 
with its elaborate forms, its severe penances, and the fantastic 
posturing of our ascetics, all this is only self-discipline for wrestling 
with or appeasing the unknown but ubiquitous Forces that press 
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round on the soul in its passage through diverse existences. As the 
Sankhya philosophy represents Nature acting a pantomime before the 
soul, like a dancing-girl before some prince, so do our Hindu wor- 
shippers and devotees take up positions, strike attitudes, and recite 
sacred verses ; and I suppose something of the kind goes on in every 
liturgy. It is the secret of the few in India, as possibly in other 
countries, that nothing of the kind will really avail, that the Supreme 
Being is not to be bribed or flattered, that he is a legislator who 
issues hard laws without deigning to explain them except by the 
consequences, an Artist who disdains to introduce his own personality 
into the story of human destinies, but who leaves men to find out the 
plot and the moral through the dramatic evolution of his works. 
And, therefore, when your missionaries and philologists expound to 
us that the Hindu mythology is mere imagination, and that the gods 
are fanciful creations, we of the priesthood can only reply mournfully 
that we have known it for some thousand years: the divinities are 
shadows and signs of the incomprehensible. The vanishing of poly- 
theism will simply clear away a harmless illusion, as when on a stage 
actors take off their masks and costumes, and speak with their natural 
voice ; it will uncover Nature working according to regular laws to 
be understood of any one, and beyond Nature there will be nothing 
visible at all, except the dark stage curtain. I have little hope that 
the disappearance of our popular superstitions will leave any solid 
platform for the development of a superior religion. We Indians are 
not barbarous tribes who can be lifted up by missionaries from a 
lower to a higher grade of supernatural conceptions, nor is the 
world now in the same condition as when in Europe the old 
pagan statues were unearthed and set up again with new names. 
For the real substance of my country’s religion, the mainspring that 
moves the puppet-show of popular idolatry, is Pantheism; and it is 
with Pantheism, not Polytheism, that a rising morality will have to 
reckon. If any Hindu desires to go behind the ordinary rites of 
worship and propitiations, and to understand the inner nature of 
Divine government, he learns that the Deity pervades and is immanent 
in all forces and forms, and that the gods whom he has been adoring are 
mere embodiments of or emanations from the universal energy. Very 
many inquirers go thus far, and here most of them stop; but those 
who, perceiving that the identity of God with the material universe 
cannot be an ultimate idea, ask what is beyond, may be told that there 
is somewhere an Infinite Being, unconditioned and unconscious, to 
whom object and subject present no duality. Such a Being can have 
no interest in the cosmic evolution ; it acknowledges no liability for 
the facts or results of the soul’s existence, or for the ills that have 
inevitably followed the clothing of the soul’s integument with sensa- 
tion. To escape from corporeal fetters, out of the endless desert of 
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ignorance and delusion, is the soul’s concern; the spirit, calm and 
still, regards its struggles, looking on at the fantastic play of forces 
set in motion by some secondary Demiurge. 

We may assume, then, that Polytheism will rapidly subside; and 
we have to inquire whether the essence of the Brahmanic theology 
offers any material for a religious reformation of the kind suitable to 
an enlightened and practical people. I am afraid that the only point, 
in all our theology, of direct interest to humanity in regard to its 
future destiny is the process of the soul’s transmigration through 
incessant births and deaths, until at last it becomes absorbed in the 
totality of existences. As the accomplishment of this journey depends 
more or less upon a balance of merits and demerits, the conception 
might possibly be developed into an ethical doctrine; though how 
far the rate of progress depends upon works, and how far upon a deep 
subjective realisation of divine attributes, has always been a matter 
for scholastic dispute. On the whole, however, the predominating 
influence is that of a creature’s own deeds; and here the practical 
common-sense and experience of mankind, transfigured into a tran- 
scendental idea, is to be detected in the belief that each generation 
fares according to the sins or well-doing of its predecessor. And per- 
haps the notion that at each death consciousness is so interrupted, 
that the precise sins or successes of a previous existence are not 
remembered, but can only be guessed at by their effect, merely indi- 
cates that the real morality of our actions cannot be properly deter- 
mined at all in a single life. Here we may trace an analogy with 
the modern scientific theory of hereditary transmission of experiences; 
and the doctrine also contains some elements of practical morality. 
The Western creeds seem to regard eternal punishment as mainly 
retributive, while the metempsychosis may be thought to have a 
nearer affinity with the reformatory discipline which in your latest 
administrative systems is taken to be the higher method of dealing 
with offenders. On the other hand, the ethical defect of our doctrine, 
as a working scheme of moral government, is that it relieves both 
gods and men of individual responsibility, in any single existence, 
either for the justice of the sentences or for the offence found. It is 
as if men were taught to expect, after innumerable periods of proba- 
tion, and upon a most complicated balance of countless transactions, 
a final judgment-day at which they should be absolved or condemned 
without the faintest recollection of what they had done, and without 
any explanation or summing-up on the part of a presiding Power. 1 
admit that such a process would be not unlike the manner in which 
we occasionally suffer on earth, as when one is seized and suddenly 
executed by a despotic ruler, or as when an aérolite kills one dead ; 
but these are just the incidents that make us in India doubt all 
theories of a watchful Providence, and the natural consequence has 
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been a strong tendency towards fatalism. If it be true, as English 
judges have said, that in India evidence given in articulo mortis is far 
less trustworthy than in Europe, I should take this to be a minor 
symptom of the inadequacy of our transmigration dogma as a moral 
restraint. 

To all this it may be objected, by those who are superficially 
acquainted with India, that recondite and abstruse theologic doctrines 
are wide apart from the popular religion. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that for centuries the prevailing beliefs of all Hindus who 
form any definite ideas on questions touching God and immortality 
have been coloured and moulded by Pantheism. And if there is one 
metaphysical dogma that has taken a kind of physical shape, and 
has thus impressed itself on the multitude, it is the belief in metem- 
psychosis, 7.e. in the scheme of future existence regulated, not accord- 
ing to the decision of a Supreme Judge in faith and morals, but by 
the spontaneous and, as it were, natural operation of a soul’s ex- 
periences. 

This is, as I have said, the one element of some ethical promise 
that can be extracted from the mass of our traditional beliefs. Other- 
wise, the transmigration is only one series in the shifting exhibition 
of Pantheism, an incessant change of form and habitation without 
any moral evolution; and the prospect of such an illimitable journey 
towards the Infinite only extinguishes human sympathy for the indi- 
vidual by minimising the importance of a single life. The Supreme 
Intelligence, if it interferes at all, does not go beyond awarding 
marks at successive examinations. It may condescend to award 
marks and confer degrees, but does not enforce discipline or exercise 
personal supervision—the system is that of our Indian Universities, 
or rather of the London University compared with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—and I have heard that the latter system is better for morals. 
In short, we Hindus have the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, but no judge to pass and execute decrees; and the divine law 
exists rather in the scientific sense of invariable consequences than in 
that of stern commandments supernaturally delivered. I do not 
allege that our sacred Scriptures are incapable of being treated as 
Revelation, but I fear the message is not precise enough to be of much 
practical weight in shaping and in forming the mind of a vast popula- 
tion. Some of us are now endeavouring to find in these ancient 
writings a warrant for the recognition of a Supreme Moral Ruler, 
such as is required (perhaps unphilosophically) by ordinary minds as 
soon as their natural religion begins to fade away. Many centuries 
ago, indeed, we Hindus, in our desire to refine and clarify the primi- 
tive Vedic utterances into something like a formal theology, had set 
to work upon similar speculations. But the deplorable subtlety and 
inquisitiveness of the Indian intellect always led us to overshoot the 
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mark ; our researches took us straight into the labyrinth of Pan- 
theism, or beyond in pursuit of mirages in the Transcendental desert. 
Our Supreme Being disappeared beyond space and time, leaving the 
world of experience without a responsible government. And although 
the moral doctrines of Sakhya Muni, our greatest religious reformer, 
constituted a distinct advance on Hinduism, yet he abolished even 
such a vague entity or unity as Brahma, into whom the Hindu hopes 
to be finally absorbed, and substitutes Nirvana, or Nonentity, as the 
ultimate goal. There can be but little doubt that this, and his scorn of 
prayer and sacrifices, must have been the main reason why the 
Brahmans have so completely recovered their dominion; and the 
expulsion of Buddhism from India was probably due to the immense 
difficulty of establishing the purest morality without some system of 
spiritual sanctions and of salvation by supernatural grace. 

And now that Brahmanism is in its turn threatened with slow 
dissolution, the result of our searching after some ultimate religious 
authority fails to indicate some fresh resting-place, or to show us 
how out of the old materials we may hope to build up some con- 
sistent and reputable system of belief, acceptable of the people, such 
as in Christianity and Islam a man must either accept and repose 
upon, or reject and wander abroad at his peril. No sooner do we 
embark upon a fresh voyage of discovery, in quest of the promised 
land, than we are carried off into some current of visionary specula- 
tion about the divine nature, leading clearly toward Gnosticism and 
Pantheism ; toward a wilderness in which the people, if they follow 
us, will inevitably perish. The refined and rationalised Hinduism 
sometimes propounded by Anglicised Bengalees seems to me fit only 
for the use of schools. All that we really bring with us out of the 
old faiths is the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, that its nature is 
something different from that of mere illusive phenomena, and that 
somehow our hope of release from misery depends on what is done in 
this sensual existence. I do not undervalue this residuum, for 
metempsychosis, thus understood, keeps alive a sense of responsibility 
and an anxiety about our unknown future. The doctrine is, moreover, 
to some degree an explanation of the unequal distribution of good 
and evil in the world, that problem which has in all ages haunted 
and disturbed the reflective mind. It is therefore of the highest 
importance, if our future religion is to maintain any effective connec- 
tion with morals, that this doctrine, or some refined form of it, shall 
survive. No one can as yet distinctly foresee the effect that will be 
produced on morals by a widespread conviction, such as that which 
Positivism accepts with such equanimity, that beyond this visible 
world there is nothing; we can only perceive clearly that this con- 
viction, once firmly established in the popular mind, will finally close 
the great procession of religious ideas, from the ghosts to the gospels ; 
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and that Comte’s “ subjective incorporation ”’ of the dead will never 
take among future generations the mighty part hitherto played in 
religion by deified humanity. For this reason I trust that some 
distinct belief and sure hope in a future existence will develop out of 
our ancient idea of the purifying transmigration of souls; although 
it is still questionable how far this belief will be useful to morals, 
unless supplemented and administered by the conception of a Supreme 
Ruler of human action. If, again, all theories of the persistence of 
the soul’s life must be treated as mere guess work, then it is ques- 
tionable whether the monotheistic conception, if we can manage to 
realise it, will not have reached us too late to serve as an efficient 
moral basis. 

This is the situation that fills me with apprehensions. I fear 
that, whatever may be the new form of religion worked out of their 
old materials by the coming generation of Hindus, it must at best 
represent a political constitution of which only the theory is settled 
while the functions and mechanism of practical every-day adminis- 
tration are ill-defined. The divine executive will be weak, because it 
will stand, like the deity of our modern Brahmanism, upon an abstract 
principle, a mere notion of the divine nature, not upon some right or 
authority palpably exercised in this world or another. It may be right 
for Europe to insist upon the vast importance of separating spiritual 
from temporal jurisdiction; but in Asia we find that, when divine 
interference in the visible world ceases, the spiritual sanction loses 
its popular authority. And, therefore, I think it on the whole unfor- 
tunate for my countrymen at large that they have never attained 
the imperial conception of a paramount, omnipotent, actively govern- 
ing Power, like the commanding personalities of Christianity and 
Islam. The absence of the simple monotheistic idea of such a Ruler 
is one reason why the Hindus are wanting in the concentrated reli- 
gious enthusiasm so valuable to races in their early world struggles, 
before they get banded together as nations; and it has left them 
little of that incentive to strenuous exertion which is supplied by the 
sense that the present life, passed under the watchful eye of an omni- 
scient judge, is all-important to the immediate future beyond death. 
It is true that our notions of an indefinite succession of innumerable 
existences have a closer analogy to the evolutionary course of nature 
suggested by modern science, than a doctrine that stakes every- 
thing on a single existence ; and I admit that the dogma of eternal 
torments shocks a people that is less practical, though perhaps more 
delicate intellectually, than the English. Nevertheless, 1 must confess 
that Christianity and Islam are the religions that have trained and 
led the conquering nations of the world; and it is becoming plain 
to me that a few simple, uncompromising ordinances, backed by the 
sternest of divine sanctions, are of excellent service to mankind 
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during the rough and fierce periods of history, in critical times when 
the Unknowable is not to be found, and when Humanity is behaving 
very inhumanly. 

I need not go beyond India to show, if proof is needed, how 
powerfully religious ideas act on the character of a people. It is 
illustrated by the remarkable difference still perceptible between 
Hindus and Muhammedans born and bred for generations in the 
same country and climate; and here Iam merely giving the Muham- 
medans due credit for some of the stronger qualities they have de- 
rived from their painfully unphilosophical creed. If there is any 
state of mind in which popular feeling comes out characteristi- 
eally, it is in the spirit with which religion and poetry (the same 
thing in Asia) confront war ; for the battlefield provides the vantage 
ground upon which religion seizes to command the wild enthusiasm 
of the fighting man, and to pose as the supreme arbiter of his des- 
tiny in decisive moments. We Hindus know to our cost that the 
God of Islam, though the conception is open to much intellec- 
tual criticism, is nevertheless (or has been) a mighty conquering 
divinity, who can persuade his votaries to throw away life in his 
cause by promising to introduce them at once into a second and 
superior existence. This is the essential spirit of Islam, and some 
of your readers may be interested in comparing it with the much 
deeper Hindu feeling that inspired the opening of that great and 
popular Indian poem, composed before Muhammed upset Asia, the 
Bhagavatgita. It represents Arjuna, the hero, fully armed and ready 
to lead his host to the attack, surveying on the battle-ground his 
nearest kinsfolk and relatives arrayed in opposing ranks for mutual 
slaughter. He hesitates to take part in the carnage, which must be 
bloody, and must destroy many noble and beloved persons. “ Even 
if I conquer,” he says, ‘‘I shall lose all pleasure in life when these 
my friends and kinsfolk have been slain; grief will cloud my triumph.”’ 
He shows, in fact, a compunction that early poets and divines have 
usually thought too weak a feeling for warriors about to engage. I 
have read somewhere, by the way, that Xerxes the Persian had a 
similar weakness when surveying his army; but I am doubtful 
whether this may be ascribed to his profound Asiatic sense of the 
transitoriness of things, or merely to the elegiac strain that ran 
through the imagination of his Greek annalist. Your Western hero, 
at any rate, is usually full of poetic ardour or of sombre fanaticism 
on such occasions; and your Western divinities have generally taken 
sides with great vigour. Very remarkable, therefore, is the contrast 
between the traditional tone of divinities, or their embodiments, 
present at a Western battle, and the language of the Hindu deity to 
whom Arjuna turns for advice. 

Says the god who accompanies Arjuna in the shape of his 
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charioteer—“ You are grieving for those who deserve no grief; the 
wise man does not mourn for those that are dead, or for those who 
are not dead. Neither I nor thou wast at any time non-existent; nor 
is there any time when we shall not be. . . . What is not, can 
never be; what really is, never ceases to be. . . . The spirit 
neither slays nor is slain, nor is killed with the slain body ; the spirit 
merely changes bodies, as a man doth a garment; fire nor sword 
touches it. And all thatis born dies ; all that diesis born; the living 
nature is senseless at its beginning and senseless at its departure ; 
only a sensitive state between entry and exit. What cause is here for 
grief? Wherefore arise, and go to battle with a firm mind.” From 
this follows a long discussion between Arjuna and the deity as to 
esoteric truths and in regard to the comparative efficacy, in libera- 
ting the soul from illusions, of Devotion and Works; touching also 
the real occult nature of the world, the divine essence underlying all 
phenomena, and the relation between soul and substance and the 
Spirit which evolves both soul and substance. Arjuna’s doubts are 
eventually cleared away, and he proceeds to fight witha reasoned 
conviction of the utter baselessness of any apparent distinction 
between killing and being killed. 

Now it should be understood that this is not merely a recondite 
philosophic treatise put into verse, like the poem of Lucretius, but 
also a poem that is still universally read, praised, and quoted in 
educated Hindu society, as a famous episode of the national Hindu 
epic of the Mahabharata. And I would ask, where else in poetry, 
or in religious legend, will you find a hero communing with divinity 
on the brink of a desperate battle, who is persuaded that he does 
well to fight, not by promise of victory or sanction of the justice of 
his cause, but by a demonstration that life and death, the slayer and 
the slain, are philosophically indistinguishable? That the incon- 
gruity of such dissertations in the very poise and imminent collision 
of battle should not have damaged the great popularity of the poem 
shows, I would point out, what repose the Hindu mind has drawn, 
at all times and in all places, from the solace of Pantheism. Indeed, 
the central idea of Hinduism, the mysticism and quietism, seems to 
be purposely brought into strong relief, and its force intensified by 
the dramatic surroundings given to it in this poem. I have seen 
something like it in your Shakespeare, whose poetry has strange 
flashes into the depths of mysticism, but nowhere else among the 
English. To a Hindu Shakespeare’s finest effects of light and shade 
are produced by contrasts of this kind when in the midst of some 
highly-wrought delineation of the tragic crisis, the supreme struggle 
of his heroes, comes in a sudden touch of mystery, a half-veiled hint 
that the whole scene and movement are illusory, may be all a dream. 
When Macbeth’s purpose is shaken by horror of the deed he is con- 
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templating, Lady Macbeth tells him that the sleeping and the dead 
are but as pictures, a thoroughly Indian sophism; and to our minds 
nothing is more striking than the tone in which Macbeth, hemmed 
in by his foes and hopelessly at bay, falls suddenly musing upon to- 
morrow and yesterday, and reflects that life is after all full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. But these are low chords just touched 
in momentary pauses between the high organ notes of violent action; 
whereas our Hindu artist preludes with his war-notes and battle- 
pieces by way of overture to a dialogue upon true knowledge and 
salvation by asceticism. 

I am afraid that Arjuna has led me into digression. But I wished 
to illustrate the ideas and conceptions upon which the Hindu people 
have been mentally nourished for centuries; and for popular ideas 
one must always go to religion and poetry. The Hindu habit of 
thought has been really and deeply moulded and shaped by these 
views of human existence, its state and prospect underlying and 
springing up through the loose and superficial formations of mytho- 
logy and idolatry. Upon such a people comes a wide and rapid flood 
of national and intellectual change. The whole accumulated results 
of the experiences and researches of Europe are thrown at the 
Hindu’s feet ; the complete apparatus of modern civilisation is placed 
at his disposal ; he is summoned to join a citizenship which he has 
not inherited, neither has he obtained it by a great sum. His consent 
has not been asked ; he has simply been included within the dominion 
of a busy, roving, casteless nation, with ideas and habits totally 
incongruous to his own. And now that you English are taking 
possession of the country spiritually as well as materially, now that 
you are destroying our temples more effectively than ever did the 
Moghuls, the point that interests us is whether you will be able to 
help us to build again, whether you will put an end to the spiritual 
anarchy that is coming, as you have pacified India politically. I see 
that our popular beliefs are losing their credibility, and that even 
the Bhagavatgita may hardly comfort us much longer; but after 
some examination of your literature, sacred and profane, I am 
inclined to conclude, regretfully, that the one commodity we shall 
never be persuaded to import from Europe is a Religion. It is true 
that your missionaries offer it to us, gratis, on the spot; whereas we 
find all your other importations rather costly; while I admit that 
the English and American Protestantism so freely expounded in our 
bazaars is a stout useful doctrine, making undoubtedly for morality. 
It may not be picturesque, it is certainly not philosophical ; but it 
is distinctly suited to the intellectual and material needs of a practical 
race that has made a figure in history, and will leave its mark on the 
earth. Nevertheless, I fear that neither are we likely to adopt, nor 
are you disposed very confidently to recommend, this or any other 
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form of the Western creed ; because, although your creeds unques- 
tionably inculcate very high morality, they are beginning to fail in 
the element of d priori certainty. The Protestant, indeed, appears 
to regard morality as the essence of his religion, and to try every 
doctrine by a simple ethical test, as when your favourite philosopher, 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, declared he would go to hell rather than obey divine 
commands that in his judgment should be immoral. But this 
peremptory exercise of the right of private judgment seems to us 
Hindus to lead back into a kind of intellectual polytheism, bearing 
the same relation to primitive polytheism as in the arts literature 
does to architecture. For idolatry came because unlettered man 
carved in stocks or stones his particular imagination of a god ; 
whereas in these latter days, when men write their thoughts instead 
of carving them, and are more hasty with the pen than formerly 
with the chisel, we have innumerable and fantastic images of the 
Supreme Being delineated in books. And I think our highest 
divinities, the supreme personifications of Energy, would prefer, like 
your Catholic Church, to abdicate at once rather than be reduced to 
mere ethical teachers, tolerated so long as they satisfy the changeful 
moral feelings of the time, but overruled or dismissed whenever they 
presume to disregard the dictates of public opinion, or to set up as 
independent authorities. Vishnu and Siva will not descend to the 
level of ministers of Public Instruction. In short, I do not at 
present discern how either the English or the Indian theology is to 
be easily and rapidly adjusted to suit impending circumstances and 
the general environment in India. 

I am afraid it is clear that a Government which is thus sailing 
under the bare poles of Utilitarianism can afford us Hindus small aid 
or encouragement towards a suitable adjustment of our ancient faiths 
to what your Blue Books style Moral and Material Progress. Never- 
theless, I do not argue that the English governors of India are wrong, 
as practical administrators, in discarding the aid and sanction of 
theology: I only observe that this goes some way, for good or ill, in 
the direction of displacing all morality from its religious basis, 
because the spectacle of State morality improving and extending, yet 
formally parted from religion, is undoubtedly suggestive. It seems 
certain to me that your Government, by thus disowning dependence 
on any creed for guidance or authority, has dealt a palpable blow 
against Indian religions generally. Whether this blow will tell, in 
the long run, for or against the development of morality in India, 
whether our future ethical system will be founded upon some religious 
reformation, or upon the utilitarianism that our English pastors and 
masters so vigorously practise and preach by example, is to me a 
deep and most interesting question. All that you undertake to 
provide for us is this practical demonstration of the advantages of 
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morality backed up by good laws ; and though I am far from despising 
this very material contribution to the matter, yet I confess I should 
like to see the moral progress of India less closely bound up with the 
latest edition of the Penal Code. The great political changes recorded 
in history have usually been in some way coincident with a change, 
generally an advance, in religion: and the two motive forces have 
been so interlaced, that it has been difficult to determine from which 
of them came the main onward impulse. At any rate, so far as I can 
understand the earlier history of your own great religion, a dispas- 
sionate observer may be permitted to doubt whether Christianity 
would have become an Universal Faith if the powerful rulers who 
latterly swayed the destinies of the Roman world had not lent all 
their political strength to help the construction of an organised 
system of belief and morals. In these days when, instead of Europe 
being overrun from the East, it is the turn of Asia to be thrown into 
confusion by the irruption of powerful barbarians from the West, a 
sort of chance medley and conflict among old and new faiths is again 
supervening. If at this epoch those who are reconstituting funda- 
mentally the polity of India decline to concern themselves with its 
religion, I own that to a Hindu, whose life has hitherto rested upon 
religious associations, the moral and religious future seems clouded. 
On the other hand, since you are quite resolved that the State of the 
future shall take no account of the old creeds, I would not advise you 
to attempt teaching us a new one that you yourselves do not believe 
in; and therefore I fervently deprecate setting up official professors 
to lecture us on Natural Religion, as has been somewhat hastily pro- 
posed by the Educational Commission. 

It seems, then, that we must accept the situation likely to be 
presented to us under the new order of things, and that we may be 
content, like the Ephesians in your Holy Writ, to be referred to the 
law courts if we fancy that anything is going wrong with our divini- 
ties. Ido not blame your Government for this; I see that you are 
compelled to manage India upon English principles, and that the 
English themselves are relegating dogmatic religion beyond the 
sphere of practical politics, are evidently determined to try the expe- 
riment of a society upon an independent ethical basis. It seems to 
me as if your interest in the question of a future life were gradually 
decaying, and you were becoming reconciled to the idea that civil 
society, properly organised, can dispense with religion as the ground- 
work of morals. Since I came to England I have, as I mentioned 
before, been looking up the latest ethical books in order. to under-. 
stand the course you are taking. The number of these books, and 
their diverse drifts, appear to betoken the temporary indecision and 
unsteadiness caused by the parting of the old theologic cables and 
by the sense of casting about for fresh anchorage. But this has 
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hitherto proved undiscoverable philosophically ; not a single writer, 
of those who discard theology, can propound to you anything 
beyond some variation, more or less disguised, of the theory of 
refined and far-seeing utilitarianism. In the long run, they say, the 
tendency of evolution is toward more general happiness: evil will 
turn itself into good if you only give things time, and you may console 
yourself for your personal sufferings and despair by confidence in the 
bright Future of Humanity. As for the old religions, whatever was 
not myth and illusion was ordinary utilitarianism divinely trans- 
tigured ; natural laws working under the disguise of supernatural 
acts and design. These ideas have not yet prevailed among you, 
and you listen reluctantly, but they are circulating. In the mean- 
time I notice that your people mostly transact necessary business by 
« sort of double standard, sometimes referring to religion, sometimes 
to utility, and paying with the coin that suits best the occasion. Of 
course this produces some confusion in your moral currency ; never- 
theless, I observe that either standard boldly presented, is taken as 
« legal tender on a demand for one’s motives ; though possibly the 
utilitarian standard may show a tendency toward superseding all 
others, as I observe that the lighter coin is largely exported by mis- 
sionaries for circulation in Asia and Africa. But it is credible that 
the English may take no harm by following, like their Government, 
the dry light of experience and attention to consequences ; they are 
« firmly-seated nationality, with very definite notions of making 
themselves strong and comfortable in the world, with properly 
verified perceptions of what is good or bad for the community, and 
i capacity for united action thereupon. Moreover the English will 
long retain the dominant idea of a Supreme Almighty Ruler who 
decides, once for all, whether a man has merited reward or punish- 
ment in the next existence. Whereas I am not sure whether we 
Ilindus, overtaken as we are by a sudden flood of new knowledge, shall 
have time to reform and close up our popular beliefs on any such 
central position. The notion of a just and incorruptible Sovereign 
Power, sternly executing laws, has been so unfamiliar to us pheno- 
menally, that we have never framed our speculative conceptions upon 
this model. It is true that in India, as elsewhere, the idea of one 
Supreme Being, vaguely imagined, stands behind all the phantas- 
magoria of supernatural personages. The perpetual flux and change 
of things suggest a cause, and as intelligence grows, the chain of 
casuality lengthens, for polytheism only satisfies the most simple 
inquiries. But in India this feeling of a necessary and ultimate 
idea upon which all lines converge, is met, not by Monotheism, but 
by Pantheism, which, as a vague deification of Nature acting freely 
und universally, may slide very easily into your modern materialism 
by dropping the abstract notion of all-pervading divinity. And I 
fuil at present to see how Pantheism is to help us when the time 
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comes, among our people at large, for seeking not only an explanation 
of phenomena, but a basis of morals. 

That the decay of religious beliefs is a matter interesting to prac- 
tical administrators, your Government in India already discerns 
faintly ; you are beginning to perceive that where no other authority 
is recognised, the visible ruler becomes responsible for everything. 
You consequently endeavour, by various devices, to shift off upon the 
people themselves the burden of their immense responsibility for their 
own destinies, and to stir them up into accepting it by spirited 
appeals to their independence, their progress in education, and their 
duty of self-help. In vain: for the mass of the Indian people, like 
the creature to whom Frankenstein gave life, impute to the English 
Government all the confusion and disquietude that have accompanied 
their sudden introduction, unprepared, into a world of new and 
strange desires and difficulties; the discontent and distress of the 
peasants, the economic changes affecting all the old society, the dis- 
placement of classes and breaking up of castes, the general unrest 
produced by the subsidence of old landmarks, religious, social, and 
political. They say that your civilisation and education were none of 
their seeking, but have been forced upon them from the other end of 
the earth, and that foreigners who set up in India the rushing and 
screaming locomotive that typifies what vou call progress must drive 
it themselves. 

One word more. The virtue chiefly inculcated by our own sages 
and divines has been asceticism, which of course your modern spirit 
of material progress is doing its best to deride, and if possible to 
dlestroy—very successfully, so far as the rising generation of Young 
India is concerned. We Brahmans have been forages teaching the 
Hindus the way and means of speedy escape from. eworld of restless 
strife and effort; you English are turning the popular mind in the 
contrary direction of multiplied desires and an incessant energetic 
struggle with the physical and climatic impediments to a pleasurable 
existence in this country ; your doctrine is that life can and should 
be made comfortable. I myself am personally inclined to hold, with 
iny forefathers, to the opinion that this temporary habitation of con- 
sciousness is not, in India at any rate, worth expending much labour 
upon in the way of improvements or for the purpose of prolonging 
one’s lease of it. I prefer the simple life and a speedy departure ; 
but this is a matter of taste, and all I remark is that with you lies the 
responsibility of leading Indians to adopt the Western theory of 
existence. The old faiths, which all came from Asia, all proceed upon 
the contrary theory that, for the majority of human beings, life is 
hardly worth living in this world, and that man must look to here- 
after either for an escape from suffering, as we Hindus believe, or for 
an eventual compensation for it, which was the Christian view. In 
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India our ultimate ideal has not been beatification, for which, judging 
by the analogy of nature, we had no warrant, but absorption ; and if 
you can convince us that existence in this Indian climate can be made 
pleasant to most of us, it is manifest that this may in time greatly 
alter our whole point of view. I own that you are doing a good deal 
to soften and enliven material existence even in this melancholy sun- 
burnt country of ours; and certainly you are so far successful that 
you are bringing the ascetic idea into discouragement, and, with the 
younger folk, into contempt. It remains to be seen whether you will 
be able to guide the impulse that you are giving us towards a scramble 
for sensuous enjoyment, and what principles you can suggest to us 
for controlling it. It seems quite possible that among the steady, 
well-disciplined races of the West, whose development has proceeded 
in an orderly and natural course, the principle of automatous moral 
evolution will be justified by results; but I am not so confident 
about us Asiatics. Although I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s writings, which are very well known and much 
read by those Hindus who study English literature, yet I doubt 
whether his ethical system is strong enough, of itself, to bear the 
strain of the fierce longings and blind rage for animal pleasures that 
come over hastily civilised people in the earlier phases of their develop- 
ment. We of the old school, who are possessed by the traditional 
despondency about this world, fear that evolution may be baffled and 
thrown off its line by the strong appetites and the sensual curse of 
man’s nature. These impulses Mr. Spencer would leave to self-regu- 
lation and the force of environment; while the Christian would mor- 
tify, and we think safest to extinguish them. If the Hindus are 
encouraged by European education and example too precipitately to 
discard asceticism, which is just the quality you English least under- 
stand, it may follow that morals in any highly spiritual sense will 
part company with material progress in the Blue Books of the future. 

Nothing indeed depresses me more, as I survey the triumphant 
advance of material prosperity, than the gradual discovery that the 
English, while they are involuntarily undermining the whole fabric 
of our religious convictions, have nothing to offer that is likely to be 
accepted by the coming generation in India, to replace that which is 
passing away. Europe presents to me an arena of contending specu- 
lations; and among the more brilliant notions that are dancing like 
fireflies over the morass of general scepticism, Hindus recognise 
with mingled amazement and despair their own chimeras. Some of 
the latest conclusions of your metaphysical theology and of your 
philosophy bear a disheartening likeness to the ultimate ideas reached 
by our people many centuries ago. Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures 
seem to me impregnated with an odour of Oriental speculation—I 
could quote passages that might have been taken almost textually 
from the Vedantists—while the German school of pessimism openly 
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acknowledges the influence of Indian thought; and many eyes are 
looking back beyond Christ and Muhammed to the figure of Buddha, 
standing alone in the remote background of religious history. These 
tendencies, this inclination to revert towards earlier types, produce 
in my mind an apprehension that the essential sources of religion 
are drying up, that the conditions are unfavourable to its further 
development, or even to its prolonged existence. When we sce in 
Art, that an age has ceased to be productive, and is only reproduc- 
tive, that the old styles are imitated, the antique studied and wor- 
shipped, while, as in the case of your Church architecture, the 
modern design is quite destitute of originality, then we begin to 
fear that the real artistic spirit in this form is passing away. And 
so with Religion ; you are either rejecting the primitive master- 
pieces, or you are trying to imitate and adapt them, not very skil- 
fully, to a changing world. Those who reject, say Religion is tend- 
ing towards extinction; those who would adapt, say its tendency is 
toward transformation. 

Now, this transformed religion, according to one of your pro- 
found thinkers, “ instead of proclaiming the nothingness of this 
life, the worthlessness of human love, and the imbecility of the 
human mind, will proclaim the supreme importance of this life, 
the supreme value of human love, and the grandeur of human 
intellect.”* If this, as seems likely, is the only religion that you 
have to offer to us Indians, the transformation will certainly be 
complete; for the innermost religious idea of the Hindus has for 
ages been the supreme unimportance, if not the nothingness, of 
this particular stage of existence, and they have sunk into a deep 
indifference for humanity at large, a feeling that is probably as 
much the product of their environment as their dark skins and 
physical delicacy. The lords of life may be pleasure and pain; but 
though we have deified them under various symbols, we have always 
sought to escape from the servitude of their dominion, believing 
that the soul’s true liberty lay beyond their realm. And the 
truth seems to be that Religion thus transformed will be Religion 
extinguished ; it may haunt the world long after its death, sitting 
like a ghost upon the ruins of the ancient faiths ; but religion as now 
felt and visibly seen by Hindus will have then vanished, like a lost 
art, or a primeval age, or a planet burnt out. The foundations of a 
creed, says the writer just quoted above, can rest only upon the 
known and knowable; and it is true that all our popular Asiatic 
religions rest upon rude guesses at the Unseen, accepted by the people 
as known and sufficiently verified in some unintelligible way ; but 
this is an entirely different conception from that of scientific know- 
ledge. So soon as a thing can be explained the whole flavour of 
religion leaves it, and the mystery retires one step backward into the 


(1) Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind (Introduction). 
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shadow of the incomprehensible; so that all religion is as that un- 
travelled world, seen through the arch of experience, whose margin 
is for ever fading as we approach it. And thus your transformed 
religion will only throw us all back upon the finally Unknowable, 
with whom, if the paradox may be pardoned, we Hindus have long 
been philosophically acquainted. For the rest we shall apparently 
have to trust to Leviathan to make us keep our compacts and develop 
our sociology. 

Lastly ; while the somewhat arrogant materialism of Europe is 
exploding our popular superstitions, a bigoted Hindu might observe 
with some excusable satisfaction that the subtle opiate of Indian 
pessimism is operating upon the energy, if not the vitality, of the 
great European religions. You are blowing up the external fabric 
of Brahmanism ; but we are aiding, I fear, to sap the foundations of 
Christianity. I regret this sincerely, for Christianity, whatever may 
be its philosophic basis, does at least come armed with an imperative 
mandate that is totally wanting in Brahmanism. “ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord, and I will repay it’’—is just the kind of bold 
authoritative declaration that I wish the fine-drawing Hindu brain 
could ever be got to accept without argument or analysis. It is 
therefore saddening, if not maddening, to find Schopenhauer, who is 
drugged with all the drowsy syrups of the East, explaining this text 
as delivered out of the deeper knowledge that “ allows eternal justice 
to proceed in the sphere of the thing in itself, which is different 
from that of the phenomenon.” In other words, instead of the 
avenging personal God, we have the whirling of time bringing about 
its revenges automatically, which Schopenhauer proves to be a truth 
of much higher ethical significance. And he further prophesies that 
“Indian philosophy, streaming back to Europe, will produce a funda- 
mental change in our knowledge and our thought.” Undoubtedly 
it will; if the Oriental essences ever come into general use among 
you, they may revive a new species of Gnosticism and Mysticism, and 
the effect upon your moral constitution will certainly be laxative. 
I attach no importance to such vagaries as those of the Theosophists ; 
though you will have noticed how a slight dabbling in the occult 
practices of Indian Jogees has turned a few honest English proselytes 
into poor demented gentlemen. Nevertheless, the incident is signifi- 
cant ; and I am afraid that if you Europeans ever take seriously to 
importing from India our religious phantasies and patterns, you will 
find yourselves well requited, in the sphere of morals, for any material 
mischief you may have done us by your exportation to India of 
aniline dyes, cheap cotton goods, and other deleterious articles of 
your insatiable commerce. I can only hope that the exchange of our 
spiritual products for your material manufactures may not be a kind 
of free trade that augurs no great advantage to the future develop- 
ment of either nation. VAMADEVA SIASTIN. 
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“SPIRITUALISM, if true, demonstrates mind without brain, and 
intelligence disconnected from what is termed a material body. . 

It demonstrates that the so-called dead are still alive; that our 
friends are still with us though unseen. . . . It thus furnishes that 
proof of a future life which so many crave.”* The present article may 
be taken as a denial of these theses. 

Three great gulfs, to be crossed by three separate labours, divide 
the spiritualist from his Land of Promise. His first task is to prove 
that the “phenomena” are real. He must show next that they are 
not the abnormal work of human spirits. But, when these obstacles 
are passed, a third closes the way. He has to leap from the fact of 
non-human intelligences to the goal of immateriality and immortal 
life. It is this alone for which the common spiritualist cares, and 
my object is to show that, if all else were done, this at least is hope- 
less. Let us accept without question the phenomena as alleged. Let 
us admit that these ‘‘ demonstrate’? minds extra-human and in com- 
munion with ours. But, arguing from these premises, we utterly 
deny the further conclusion. It does not follow that these minds 
have no material bodies. It does not follow that the dead are really 
alive. We have no right on this evidence to believe in any future ; 
and, if we believed in it, then on this evidence we should be fools if 
we craved it; and, if the reader cares to traverse a dry chain of 
arguments, he will see with what poor fancies the spiritualist is fed. 

I will begin at once with a fatal objection. In the premises of the 
spiritualist there is nothing at variance with the conclusions of a 
gross and thorough Materialism.? The materialist regards souls as 
the adjectives of what is senseless. They come and go with, and they 
depend on, collocations of bare matter. But the spiritualist has found 
souls not dependent on the matter which makes human bodies, and 
he forthwith concludes that these souls are bodiless or are clothed in 
“ether.” He has argued in short from a vicious alternative. He 
starts with ‘Souls exist not dependent on the matter connected with 
our souls,” and he rushes to “ Souls exist without anything that can 
be called matter at all.” But, now, suppose that there is matter 
different from ours, and which’ normally is not perceptible, and we 
have a pitfall into which the spiritualist has fallen blindly. He either 
has argued wrongly from his premises, or else, where he knows 
nothing, has assumed omniscience. 

(1) Wallace, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 212. 

(2) In order to avoid misunderstanding I may say that I do not advocate materialism. 
I might add, with some prospect of being misunderstood, that I object to spiritualism 


because it itself is an outcome of materialistic tendencies. It is merely another.sort o! 
materialism. 
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As to what matter is we might dispute for an eternity and fail 
to agree; and the difficulties are not simply made by metaphysics, 
but obtrude themselves in forms like those of “fluids” and 
“ether.” But by “matter” we commonly mean a reality extended 
in three dimensions, which can be moved, and can move, and 
can cause sensation. And we are used to suppose that there is no 
* matter but that which we normally perceive, or which forms one 
system with what affects our senses. But, if we reflect, we see at 
once that this supposal rests on nothing. There is no logical objec- 
tion to the possibility of several kinds of matter, which, for us at 
least, do not even form one system, which all have several spaces of 
their own, and which do not move one another at all. How, indeed, 
could we be sure that there is not matter which fails to affect us, but 
which, if different ourselves, we at once should perceive ?' But, if so 
much is possible, then I would suggest something else. This matter, 
which usually is indifferent to our own, may under unknown con- 
ditions move and be moved by it. It may thus affect our organs, as 
well as our environment, and again in its turn be affected by our- 
selves. But if matter of this kind were organized and so got souls, 
then these souls would depend on corporeal movements. They would 
be embodied, and yet, though commonly invisible, might in abnormal 
states communicate with us, and produce all the facts ascribed 
wrongly to spirits. This hypothesis is consistent with a thorough 
materialism, but it covers every part of the alleged phenomena. And 
if the spiritualist retorts, “It is an idle hypothesis,” not idle, we 
shall answer, if it accounts for the facts, and in itself entirely conceiv- 
able. But your naked spirit is perhaps not logically conceivable, and 
at any rate is also a mere hypothesis. And it is not the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the facts. 

We ourselves have souls and bodies, and we perceive certain facts, 
assumed to be the effects of souls not our own, which yet, because 
like our effects, show that other souls exist. And we press on with 
this conclusion in spite of the fact that we have failed to find the 
intermediate bodies. Now we agreed to take this failure as evidence 
that the facts are not effects of owr bodies ; but the spiritualist wants 
to go much farther than this. He argues, “ Not dependent upon our 
bodies, and therefore upon none, quite bodiless and ‘ethereal.’”” And 
this is irrational. For, in the first place, nothing excludes the idea 
that there are bodies not normally obvious to ourselves ; or, in other 
words, such bodies are possible. And, in the second place, the evidence 
suggests that they are real. First, the analogy which we must use 
from the embodied soul is a ground, d priori, for expecting a body. 
And what is the evidence d posteriori? In the end it all resolves 


(1) Mr. Wallace (Miracles, p. 45) agrees that there probably are “forms of matter 
and modes of ethereal motion” other than those which our senses enable us to recognise. 
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itself into effects on matter. There is not one shred, and there could 
not be one shred, incapable of being so interpreted. Nay, a great 
part, and apparently the part most relied on, could hardly be taken 
as anything e/se. Effects upon our matter have to be explained. Are 
they better explained by a different matter or by a naked ghost? 
Tables are moved, finger-marks and foot-marks are printed on saw- 
dust, and furniture is shattered by a force of several horse-power. 
“And what need,” exclaims the spiritualist, “of any further wit- 
ness? Behold the manifest ghost, not corporeal nor corruptible, and 
a pledge of our immortality.”” And here argument ceases. The 
analogy suggests, and the evidence points grossly to another unknown 
body; and if the spiritualist still clings to his naked soul, yet he 
cannot call it the one hypothesis which is possible. He cannot deny 
that, every particle of the evidence can be explained by a soul em- 
bodied in matter. Thus, if we allow that non-human intelligences 
exist and produce our phenomena, we are as far away as ever 
from bodiless spirits. These intelligences may depend upon material 
motions; the materialist will urge that they are corruptible and 
mortal, and that, whether better in other respects or worse than 
ourselves, they are alike in this, that they arise and perish. 

But the spiritualist will reply, ‘ Your alternative is false. We are 
not forced to choose between matter and ghosts. The spirits are not 
bodiless any more than we are, but their bodies are higher and of 
ethereal substance. Thus though impalpable they are potent, and 
though active indiscerptible, and such bodies are a warrant of immor- 
tality.” For myself I must reply that if they were ever so thin, I do 
not see how that brings them nearer to spirit. If they are extended 
and movable they are probably discerptible, and most assuredly we 
have no hint that they are anything but mortal. The possibility 
that they are not so is an idle fancy for which the facts alleged give 
no sort of excuse. This “ spiritual body” is a foolish imagination. 
It inhabits our space and yet isnot material. It is attenuated to that 
degree that it passes through matter, and yet is indivisible and ever- 
lasting. It is not quite a solid and not quite a spirit, nor yet quite a 
gas. It is inexplicable and not wanted to explain anything else. 
Once admit that matter may exist and not normally be perceived, and 
then its thinness or grossness becomes irrelevant. Admit, on the 
other hand, it is thin past earthly thinness, and it still is material and 
still discerptible. 

We have started by assuming the existence of active non-human 
intelligences, and we have so far seen that the conclusions of spiri- 
tualism are not rational. There is nothing to suggest that these souls 
are bare of bodies, but the evidence goes to show them both embodied 
and mortal. And we saw that this result is in no way shaken by the 
gratuitous chimera of a spiritual body. It may now, perhaps, be 
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worth while to ask some questions as to the nature of these souls. 
Like ourselves they have bodies, and these bodies at least are pre- 
sumably mortal, but can we know more? Is there anything to tell 
us if, as compared with ourselves, they are higher or lower, more or 
less spiritual? If we consider first their material performances, it is 
clear that they do much which we cannot do. And this certainly has 
weight. On the other hand, when we ask if they can do the things 
which we accomplish, the evidence fails us. And if, further, we 
inquire if our ordinary life may not seem to them extraordinary and 
even miraculous, we have no information. We are not able to tie 
knots in an endless cord, or to pass through a keyhole, and that is 
in their favour. On the other hand, they have never made anything 
useful or done anything great, and so far as we know, they could not 
if they would. Again, living as we do in two different worlds, what 
is common in one may be astonishing in another. If they pass 
through our keyholes perhaps we pass through: theirs, and should 
bewilder them if, like ourselves, they were wise enough to wonder, or 
if our high matter could affect their gross bodies. But these are all 
idle fancies, worthless imaginings. We have no evidence which 
directly indicates that their bodies are either lower or higher than 
ours. 

But when we ask as to their souls, I think we get a little light. 
When we weigh the probabilities, the balance does move in a certain 
direction. There is reason to think their souls /ower than ours, and 
taken on the whole, less intelligent and feebler. Of course they 
perceive what we do not perceive, but so, to some extent, do the lower 
animals. That they perceive ai/ that we perceive, or on the whole 
more than we do, there is no evidence. The unusual need not be 
higher, and to them we do not know what is unusual. And it would 
never do to say, “ But we ask questions and they none, and therefore 
they know.” They might ask no questions because they have no 
curiosity, no sense of defect, or desire for knowledge. Hence, if we 
keep to simple power of perception we cannot say if they are higher 
or lower. It is better to pass to what we can judge of—intelli- 
gence and general powers of reason. But when we judge by these, 
the souls we converse with are lower than ourselves, and we have no 
reason to believe in others which are higher. To the damning evi- 
dence of the so-called Spirit-Teachings no answer can be made. It 
would be unfair to say that the best of them are twaddle, and they 
perhaps may be compared with our own pulpit-utterances. They are 
often edifying, and often reasonable, and sometimes silly, and usually 
dull. Still to mention them in the same breath with the best human 
work would be wholly absurd. And it is an inferior race which can 
produce nothing better. The spiritualist, of course, has met this fact 
with an hypothesis. Our means of communication at present are 
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faulty, or as yet we have not lighted on the superior persons of the 
higher world. But these hypotheses are arbitrary. They are based 
on the prejudice which they are meant to support, and they have no 
other basis. But throw prejudice aside, and judge simply from the 
facts, and the result is otherwise. I do not mean that, like the spiri- 
tualist, we should treat the uncertain as if we had exhausted it, but I 
mean that, if we argue from what we do know, then the spirits are 
probably lower than ourselves, and we are offered no reason for belief 
in any other and higher spirits. 

We have now seen that the spirits are probably embodied, and that 
their minds at least are inferior to our own. And like ours their 
bodies are too probably discerptible, and their souls, the adjectives of 
those physical aggregates, must too probably perish. And assuredly 
the materialist laughs in derision. You may count it a great thing 
that thought does not depend on the matter of the brain, but what if 
it rests upon something more coarse, something that you would hold 
still more despicable and vile? Your new revelation of these latter 
days has given us something to hope and something to live for. It 
has reinstated the soul and re-established religion. But in these 
latter days religion rests on converse not with spirit above us but 
with spirits beneath us; and our hope is one day to be made like 
these spirits. Such spiritualism is not spiritual, such religion is mere 
superstition, and it conflicts with the best aspirations of the soul in a 
way in which modern materialism does not. 

Spiritualism, so far as we have seen, is exploded. Admit its facts 
and its conclusions do not follow. If there are souls, not ours, 
behind its phenomena, yet these souls are not bodiless nor are they 
immortal. And presumably they are inferior to our own; they 
give us nothing to admire and nothing to hope for. But the spiri- 
tualist will urge that I have left out of view a main part of the 
evidence. I have said nothing of the testimony borne by the spirits, 
and I have neglected the great fact of spirit-identity—the proof that 
our relations still are alive, and that therefore we shall live. The 
discussion of these points was put off for a time, since they involve 
some difficulties and require some patience. I will deal with them 
forthwith, and we shall very soon find that the testimony borne by 
the spirits is worthless. We shall go on to see that their identity is 
not proveable, nor, if proveable, a warrant of immortality, nor in any 
way comfortable. Let us first take their testimony. 

From this we get information, edifying if not useful, as to the 
things both of spirit-land and of our own earthly life; but what 
specially concerns us is the assertion that after death we too go to 
spirit-land, and that life there is, or may be, much higher than 
here. Still testimony, as we know, may be false as well as true, and 
the question is whether in the case of a spirit we have got any reason 
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for supposing it true. I am compelled to believe that we have simply 
no reason. We have control neither over the facts deposed to, nor 
over the mind and character of the witness. But under such condi- 
tions any testimony is worthless ; and, if the reader will have patience, 
I will make this point good. 

Testimony, we must remember, does not supersede experience. It 
can never be an independent source of information, side by side and 
on a level with personal observation. For it must by its nature 
involve an inference, and that inference must be founded on our 
direct knowledge. It #s an extension of our personal experience, 
but an extension that proceeds from and rests on that basis. We 
are indeed told that we have an instinct to believe, and that to 
take in mere assertion is to follow that instinct. And it is true 
that, when our mind is unformed and uncritical, the mere presenta- 
tion of an idea to that mind is usually enough to generate belief. 
But then this is not the question. The question is not what we 
naturally do tend to believe, but what as rational beings we ought to 
believe. Should we accept anything and everything just because it 
is offered us by another intelligence? No one can maintain this. 
Well, but if we must discriminate and must use some criterion, what 
is it that we should use? Most palpably there is nothing but our 
own personal experience, and the inferences we can reasonably draw 
from that basis. And I think that every one in the end must take 
this view of the case or find he is using words without a meaning. 

What, however, do we mean? Do we mean that a man is to 
believe nothing but what he has seen, and nothing that runs counter 
to his private experience? We are far from meaning this. What 
we insist on is that our reason for believing the witness must come in 
the end from our own direct knowledge. It is not that we are con- 
tined to private experience, but that this experience itself must war- 
rant our leaving it by giving us a reason for going beyond. In the 
case of testimony what is this reason? It is an inference on our part 
to a mind in the witness which first is capable of having learnt the 
fact attested, and next is able and willing to communicate the truth. 
We in short infer that the mind of the other may in these respects 
be treated as our mind ; and in consequence we have merely to test 
its statements in the way in which we test our personal observa- 
tions.’ Thus, when Mr. A. tells me of this or that event which lies 
outside the range of my own observations, what justifies my belief in 
him? It is, first, an inference to Mr. A.’s ability. He must have had 
a chance of observing, and must have used that chance rightly, from 
the proper point of view and without any bias. And how can I know 


(1) I cannot ask here how far the results of private experience may be set aside on 
the strength of testimony. I admit that in some cases they must be thus set aside. I 
have said something on this question elsewhere. 
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this? Obviously from nothing beside my personal experience. 
Many links may intervene, but at last I must stand on my own 
knowledge of the world and of human nature. And it is the same 
when I ask about the truthfulness of the witness. I should not 
believe him unless I had reason to believe, first, that he can speak 
truth, and next, that he has no motive or unconscious bent towards 
deception. 

Now the capacity and the desire of Mr. A. to speak truth must rest 
in the end on my positive observation. But his absence of motive for 
untruth and deceit rests, not only on that, but on something as well. 
It implies what may be called my negative experience, and it is based 
on an assumption. I assume that I know not quite ad/ about the 
witness, but so much that, if he had a motive to deceive me, I should 
become aware of it. I assume that in my witness there exists no 
other life with other motives besides those which I discover. These, 
I think, are the criteria which we are forced to employ when we deal 
with unsupported human testimony. We do not always apply them 
with rigour, and, where the testimony is supported by our own expe- 
rience, we are, of course, not compelled to be so exacting. But where 
the gravest results follow from simple depositions, there we do and 
we must bring our tests to bear strictly. Without tests such as these 
(the defenders of miracles will endorse so far what I say) there is no 
reason why I should either believe or disbelieve. 

If we apply our criteria to the teaching of the spirits, we gain at 
once a momentous result. Their assertions go beyond our personal 
experience, and their testimony is not supported. Hence our criteria 
must be applied with unsparing rigour. Let us make the experiment, 
and see if the spirit-witnesses are not turned out of court. In the first 
place do the spirits know what they talk of, and have we got that 
assurance ? I cannot think that we have. No doubt, being intel- 
ligent, they are aware of their immediate condition, but does their know- 
ledge go much farther, and, if so, how far? May not much remain 
unknown to them which, if they knew it, would convict them of 
error? These questions cannot be answered, and hence (since we 
ourselves know nothing of spirit-land) we can in no way test the 
ignorance of our spirits, nor can we have trust in their information. 
This is enough, and yet even this is not all. We not only cannot 
gauge the defects of their observation, but we have a positive ground 
for distrusting their intelligence. From the data we possess we have 
been forced to conclude that the understandings of these spirits are 
lower than our own. 

So far we cannot tell if the spirits are really well informed ; and to 
this may be added a subsidiary doubt. When we communicate 
amongst ourselves we are sure that our system of signs is trustworthy. 
If it were not so the practical results must show it ; and this is in the 
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end the sole test that we have. But when we converse with spirits 
have we got that assurance ; and if not, do we possess any other? I 
will only allude to this doubt in passing, and will proceed to state a 
more fatal objection. If the spirits really know and are able to com- 
municate, does it follow that they are willing? May we suppose that 
they are truthful ? We must not do so without reason, and have we 
any reason? With this question we arrive at a very noteworthy 
feature. It is admitted that some spirits are fraudulent and mis- 
chievous, but the spiritualist asseverates that others are sincere, and 
that 4e can winnow the false from the true. And, half dazed by his 
audacity, I can only reply, Produce your criterion. 

Human testimony is sifted in part by our knowledge of the matters 
alleged, in part again by our experience of human nature, and by 
special information as to the character of this witness. The absence 
of a motive or a tendency to lie must either be shown or must else be 
assumed on a general presumption. And this is our criterion. But 
when we come to the spirits we can apply it no longer. We have no 
knowledge of our own by which to check their statements, and, what 
is worse, we know nothing about their characters. We do not know 
their moral natures; and whether they have or have not a motive to 
deceive us, we are utterly ignorant. It is not too much to say that 
if they were spirits of evil, whose happiness was staked upon fooling 
us men, we might (so far as we know) have no means for discovering 
it. Such an hypothesis is baseless, I quite admit that; but the 
hypothesis that the wish and the tendency of their natures is (where 
we are concerned) to speak what is true, is just as baseless, just as 
idle. We know nothing, and how then are we right to believe any- 
thing ? We have no light and no test. ‘“ But we are not to trust all 
spirits. There are good spirits as well as bad, and they tell us whom 
to trust.”” O sancta simplicitas ! it is always the vilest cheats who are 
the only honest men. It may be otherwise in spirit-land, but perhaps 
it is worse. And if there are good spirits, we at least cannot dis- 
tinguish them. Nor would the idea of collecting a mass of spirit- 
evidence, and of so using false statements to eliminate each other, be 
any less fallacious. We do not know that our sources of evidence are 
independent, and, if they were, there might be tendencies which 
produce the same lies on different occasions. We need not dwell on 
these objections. The plain fact is this—that human testimony is 
received upon certain assumptions, and that with a spirit these 
assumptions can no longer be made. 

But the spiritualist may deny that we have any need to make them. 
He may say that our experience gives us a test. The spirits tell us 
things that we ourselves verify. They are found intelligent and 
faithful in some things, and that gives us a reason to trust them 
beyond. But this conclusion is irrational. If a spirit perceives events 
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through a wall and in the distance, if he sees what is hidden in the past 
or in the future, and we verify his competence, yet this, as we have seen, 
does not warrant him capable of any higher knowledge. He might yet 
be a witness not competent to speak of the things of Spirit-land. His 
capacity is not established by the strange and unusual. It is when 
he proves himself our equal in the highest that we have, that we 
should think him on our level. It is surely not by passing beyond 
my understanding that another goes the way to convince me of his. 
And the same with their truthfulness. By what logic does it follow 
that, if they speak truth in one thing, they will do it in another? 
That is the argument by which dupes are plundered perpetually. 
Suppose a spirit ready to deceive (and we admit many are ready), 
would he not first be found faithful so as to gain our confidence ? It is 
only when we can assume that there is no other side to the character, 
and no other motive lurking in the background, that we can go 
from true in part to true in everything. And of course with a spirit 
this assumption is impossible. 

To sum up the result: When a spirit bears witness of things beyond 
our world, we know neither his ability nor his honesty, and we have 
no kind of presumption in his favour. We have seen before that, apart 
from the testimony of the spirits, we must regard them as not bodiless 
and may suppose them mortal; and their testimony also has proved to be 
worthless. Nothing now remains save the bulwark of spirit-identity, 
and if that goes, the last defence of spiritualism has vanished. This 
bulwark at first sight looks somewhat imposing. We recognise in 
the spirits our dead friends and relations, and so are sure that they 
survive. But, if they survive, then we also shall not ,perish. We 
are all immaterial and all immortal, and with a destiny beyond the 
grave which may fill us with hope. But, unfortunately, the edifice 
has no foundation. We do not know that these spirits really are our 
friends, nor can we hope in consequence ourselves to survive. And, 
if we knew this, yet our friends may be material and mortal, and our 
heritage not joy but sadness and foreboding. 

It would be a task alike ungrateful and useless to argue against 
that which some of us call “ instinct,” against the assurance of love 
and the impulse of affection. And to those who are persuaded that 
they converse with their dead my reasonings are not addressed ; but 
to others I must show the flaws in the evidence. Even here amongst 
ourselves and in the daylight of the sun such a proof is not infallible. 
If, in spite of evidence, the mother can find her long-lost son in the 
gross palpable impostor, that I think should make us hesitate. In 
the deceitful twilight of spirit apparition we must not hope that our 
instinct will be proof. To satisfy others we must admit the chance 
of illusion and reasonably discuss the case on its merits. I will 
attempt to lay down the tests we should apply. Identity is a subject 
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not easy to handle, and the identity of a spirit with a deceased human 
being presents several difficult questions. And the spiritualist has, 
I think, advanced gaily on the surface without much thought for the 
pitfalls which make it unsound. Hence I must ask the reader once 
more to have patience, for, if we hurry the discussion at this point, 
we are lost. 

How do we know here on earth that the man whom we recognise 
is really our relation? And, first of all, how should we prove it 
in a law court? We should show in the first place the identity of 
his mind, as evinced by memory and by sameness of habits, and in 
the second place we should point to the identity of his body; but on 
reflection we see that this latter carries everything, and that the 
sameness of body is the goal of our argument, to prove which indirectly 
or directly they all would be aimed. And the reason of this is (as 
we shall see lower down) that we cannot show, except by way of the 
body, the continuity of the soul. If the body exists it must exist 
continuously ; but the continuous existence of another man’s soul 
can be shown, if at all, only by a circuitous process. I shall 
return to this hereafter, and at present will but point out that for legal 
purposes the identity of the body proves the sameness of the man. 
Now the body is, of course, a material thing, a thing differing from 
other things, and puzzling us much by its change and its same- 
ness. But we need not notice the special problems which it offers, 
and may confine ourselves to the question, How we show the identity 
of a material object. Is it enough to make out that it seems to our 
tests just the same as it was? No, that is not enough, for it shows 
no more than sameness of description. The identity of this or that 
material object depends also on the continuity of its existence. If, 
for instance, we could know that a coin or a diamond had been 
removed from our universe, then no test we could apply would ever 
prove it was the same and not another just like. It is unbroken 
existence, undivided persistence, that makes the identity of a material 
object. 

Hence if we proved the continuity of our relation’s body we should 
prove his identity. But strictly to prove continuity is impossible, 
and we must content ourselves with a certain probability. We try 
to show that at the end of various intervals a body like our relation’s 
was present in the world, and that if, during those intervals, the 
body had been changed, we must have been aware of it. We try to prove 
that the facts are in favour of continuity, and that nothing suggests an 
opposite hypothesis. But we may meet a great obstacle, for through- 
out some part of the time in question we may be able to get no sort 
of direct evidence. Still our case is not hopeless. We are able to 
add an indirect argument. First, our relation is not known to be 
dead or elsewhere, and the man before us is like what our relation would 
have been, and his story is credible—-hence he may be our relation. 
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And now, secondly, we produce our indirect proof. There is no one 
save our relation who could appear so like him, and therefore our man 
must be the person we seek. This decides the question. 

Now our must be, it is obvious, rests on an assumption. We 
suppose ourselves to have such a knowledge of the world that we can 
be sure there is no fac-simile of our relation, or, if there were, that 
we should get to know it. We see the nature of our argument if we 
take the case of twins, so like as hardly to be known apart. If these 
twins, A and B, had been absent for even a moderate time, then, if no 
evidence could be got to show continuity, it might be utterly impossible 
to prove the identity of A or B. And this shows us the assumption 
which we commonly use. No one save a near relation could ever be 
so like, and, in this case before us, no such person is possible. Our 
assumption, perhaps, may be no more than probable; but we must 
employ it, or have no opinion at all. And, whether probable or 
certain, it rests entirely upon our experience of this world. 

If we now return to spirit-identity, we shall find that we have got 
an important result. We cannot use for a spirit the same sort of 
proof that we use fora man. Continuity of body cannot be shown 
where no body exists, or where it exists ethereally and not in our 
world. And to argue from the exclusion of all other bodies is equally 
impossible. Hence, where we have no body material as mine is, the 
legal evidence for identity is quite out of place. This, I think, must 
“be admitted, and the question is, Have we among human beings any 
other way of proving identity? I confess I cannot find one. Let us 
suppose that A and B have two wives C and D, and though the 
bodies of C and D seem still the same, that their souls are trans- 
ferred. In this (impossible) case could we get to know the identity 
of their souls? I do not think that we could. A man might say, 
“This woman C is no longer my wife ; she is at present not the same 
with the woman I married.” But nothing could entitle him to find the 
soul C in the body D. For myself at least, I do not see what evidence 
could establish that point. And if so, we must say that without the 
same body the same soul is not provable. 

We have so far made good that the identity of a spirit is not 
capable of the proof which we use amongst men. That, however, may 
not matter. The removal of the body removes a difficulty. “ Our 
relation’s soul is hard to recognise, when we know that his body is 
possibly elsewhere, and itself with a soul. But death strikes out the 
old body, and simplifies the question, so that knowledge becomes pos- 
sible.” A spirit appears to us like our relation in appearance, dis- 
position, and knowledge of facts. That is really all the evidence, and 
is it enough ? If we strike out the body it is the same evidence that 
we used to establish human identity, and so far it is valid. But 
unfortunately it stops at a fatal limit, for it wholly leaves out the 
indirect proof. We assume with a man that no other could resemble 
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him, since we know our own earth and the nature of its people. 
Without this assumption the inference is broken, and with a spirit 
the assumption would rest upon nothing. 

The identity of an individual, corporeal or otherwise, does not con- 
sist in sameness of present description. If the same soul lived twice 
at the interval of a century, would it really be the same? Or must 
we not add continuity of history? But how with a spirit is such 
evidence possible ? Shall we venture to assert that none could really 
be so like unless he were the same? Think for a moment of the 
unknown region of Spirit-land, and then judge if such assumptions 
are better than fancies. It would be easier if we knew that no spirit 
was anything but a man deceased. It would be easier, but: still 
unlawful. For to us the other world is buried in darkness, and we 
know nothing of the dead, how they are changed (it may well be) 
and sadly translated. The proof that we seek for would have to lie 
in this, that after certain signs we should be forced to exclaim, “ My 
kinsman or the devil.’”’ And we cannot reach this alternative. And 
moreover, even if the alternative were reached, we could not exclude 
the latter supposition. ‘The spirit may be a devil . . . and abuses 
me to damn me.” 

We are too ignorant to assume that from Spirit-land no counterfeit 
would come to mock us. We cannot tell that no spirit save the soul 
of the deceased could so put on his knowledge and wear his semblance. 
It is all wild imagination. If I asserted that each man has got his 
double in Spirit-land, sometimes seen during life, and which, 
lingering after death, amuses his kinsfolk, I should say it on 
grounds to the full as convincing. We cannot tell that no spirit is 
like our relation ; we cannot say that no spirit is able to personate. 
But would they do it if they could? Well, we do not know their 
motives, and we cannot say they would not. Nay, there is some 
evidence that they do. The spiritualist himself teaches counterfeit- 
ing spirits, fraudulent and mischievous. True, he adds that we detect 
them by their own non-success, and by the help of those others, not 
fraudulent or (perhaps) still undetected. But, as we saw, this is illu- 
sory. Since we know nothing beforehand, the chances seem even 
that a// of them are fraudulent; against the admitted fact that at 
least some do personate I see nothing to be set, and I will leave the 
reader to draw the conclusion. Nor will it avail to urge the extent 
of the deception, and to object that the scale is too large for treachery. 
It may be, for all we know, easier to cheat many than one. And 
if finally I am met by the personal appeal, Would not you after con- 
tinual intercourse, after constant communion, be satisfied yourself 
that you held converse with the dead—I must reply that I cannot 
say what would stagger my reason and break down my intellect. 
But that is really not the question. The question is, what is reason- 
able for a man to believe; and I have tried to show the conclusion 
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which reason will justify. I do not despise feeling, but I cannot 
argue against it. 

We can never know that we really converse with our relations, and 
hence we cannot tell that we ourselves shall survive. But even this 
is not the end. If we did recognise in the spirits our friends that 
are dead, that would not prove them or us immaterial or immortal, 
or exempt from worse than earthly afflictions. It would not prove 
them wholly immaterial, since they probably, as we have seen, have 
material bodies. Nor would their identity weaken that probable con- 
clusion, for a soul might have one body and then, again, another, 
possibly without any loss of identity ; or, if identity were lost, yet at 
least to us the appearance would remain. ‘ Do you say, then, you 
admit that the soul is transferred, and is, therefore, independent ? ”’ 
Nothing need be transferred. The materialist holds soul to be a 
function of the body. Well, then, obviously if you were to destroy 
my body, and after a thousand years make another one like it, my 
soul must (so far as my consciousness is concerned) start afresh with- 
out a break and maintain its identity. When the pressure of the 
bone is removed from the brain, the consciousness begins from 
the moment of the blow; and if the patient were not trephined but 
destroyed, and ten thousand years hence a man like him were made, 
then, after an operation ten thousand years hence, the consciousness 
would start from the moment of the injury. You may object that 
the soul would not really be the same, and I will leave that undis- 
cussed, but it would seem to you the same, and it would reply to the 
tests to which your “spirit”? replies, and after all you would be 
wrong if you called it immaterial. And I argue from this that you 
are likely to be wrong when you deny that the spirit has a perishing 
body. You have given nothing to weigh against that general proba- 
bility, which we saw was against you. Another body like in function 
explains all the facts, and a bodiless principle seems no better than a 
phrase. 

Hence our relations are material, and are probably mortal, and we 
can draw no hope from their existence after death. They may say 
that they progress, but why should we believe them? In the first 
place, we have seen and conversed with but a fraction, and the rest 
are not known. Then, again, we cannot tell that our witnesses do 
not lie. And if they speak what they believe, how much do they 
know? How much of their own prospects, how much of all those 
creatures whom perhaps they never see? Their own intelligence is 
not high, perhaps now it is decaying, and their own degraded future 
they cannot forecast. Were they doomed to extinction, to mouldering 
dotage, even to something unspeakable, why suppose that they would 
know it? And there is an ominous circumstance. The souls of 
great writers, when called upon, indite, if not fustian or drivel, the 
saddest commonplace. And we reject them as counterfeit, but 
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perhaps we are wrong. Perhaps our Shakespeare after all and our 
Bacon and St. John were the genuine men, travelling ignobly through 
decrepitude to final dissolution. This is a fancy, but not more 
fanciful than the rest. And so we must say that, if our apparitions 
are really the deceased, they do not open the future nor give us hope 
that their lives will be long or desirable. And in the face of this 
result (if that were all that we had) there would be comfort in the 
death which gives peace inthe grave. It is much to know the worst, 
and if we can say, “ They are not troubled, for their poor private 
selves death is sleep everlasting, and the higher life which they lived 
lives on through their labour,” then that worst is not bad. But to 
be sure that they exist, but not for how long, really to know nothing 
of the what and the how, it is this which makes death hideous. We 
are a prey to each “lawless and incertain thought,” and, indeed, “ it 
is too horrible.” 

Let us collect the result of our long discussion. We have scen 
that, even if we hold converse with the dead, yet that gives no hope 
of bliss beyond the grave, either for ever or even for a very little 
while. And we have no right to believe that we hold this converse. 
And, if we commune with intelligences, yet we have no right to take 
anything from them on trust. Further, though we may admit an 
intercourse with souls, yet these souls are not any more spiritual than 
we are, nor are they any less material or more immortal; nor again 
are these objections dependent one upon the other, but any one by 
itself is dangerous to spiritualism. Still, I fear that the result 
may be a feeling of too much. I fear the spiritualist may reply 
to these doubts by a counter-charge of general scepticism. I have 
indeed laboured to distinguish our ordinary inferences from the 
reasoning employed to establish the spirits, and it is on those distinc- 
tions that I would take my stand. Still that the spiritualist and my- 
self may each understand the other, I will endeavour to meet a pos- 
sible objection. ‘On your showing,” I may be told, “though the 
spirits did exist and with a message for ourselves, yet they would 
have no way of delivering their tidings—or rather, though they 
delivered them, we never should be sure of it, or at least ought never 
to accept their testimony. And this position is absurd and is palpable 
scepticism.” 

I answer that I fail to perceive the absurdity, and while I defend 
an opinion, not formed for an occasion, but embraced long ago and 
tried by some wear, I would beg for a little the attention of the 
reader. I deny utterly the right claimed by the beings of one sphere 
to hold communion with those of another. I see no reason to expect 
any converse of the kind, nor is it incredible or unlikely that, if such 
converse took place, there should exist no means for the accrediting of 
testimony. We must not first make our fancies the measure of the 
universe, and then exclaim that the facts are absurd and impossible. 
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There is, of course, a prevalent and obstinate idea that signs and 
wonders can accredit a messenger, and that marvellous works can 
entitle a spirit to claim our belief for his depositions. The idea is 
most natural, but is a mere anachronism. No revelation can be 
authenticated by miracle or testimony, or by anything else but 
internal evidence. I do not mean that, if in England there now 
were a spirit both able and willing to be in earnest with miracles, 
to strike dead his detractors, to send disease on the unfaithful, and 
prosperity and health upon all his worshippers, that such a spirit 
ought to fail in establishing a following. For he could not fail, 
and religion (in this sense) would be rational, and atheism would 
be folly, and indeed would not exist. But then this is not the 
question. The question is whether anything which that spirit could 
do would make him a witness whom we ought not to doubt. When 
he told us of things quite beyond our experience, could we ever have 
a right to accept his bare word? And, if we reflect, we are com- 
pelled to answer in the negative. For in the first place we have no 
means of checking his account, and in the next place it is impossible 
to be sure of his mind, his ability and his desire to tell us the truth. 
It is impossible, since we see (or can know that we see) but a frag- 
ment of his nature, and the inference from this fragment to the whole 
of his being is quite illegitimate. And if I am told, “ But we know 
that his strength is irresistible, and we therefore should believe,” I 
can only reply that this is barbarous and childish, a survival from the 
logic of the primitive savage. If we believe this, we should hold 
that Mahometan fire-arms are a proof that Gabriel’s feather wrote the 
Koran, or that the Athanasian Creed may be demonstrated by the 
power of Cockle’s pills. But what is good for the negro is not so 
good for us. 

No convincing revelation can now be made to us which is to stand 
on anything but internal merit. A revelation of this sort is by no 
means incredible, but what does it mean? It means that our souls 
are so assisted and enlightened that we perceive of ourselves that the 
testimony is true. The testimony, in other words, is not taken as 
testimony, and may not even bear that character, but is held on its 
merits as evidently true or certainly to be inferred. That is not 
impossible, nor unreasonable, nor even improbable. But an external 
revelation is a mere anachronism ; it may weigh with the foolish and 
may persuade the superstitious, but others will not easily come to 
embrace it. And if religion is to depend on external evidence, then 
there can never be a religion for the most educated men. 

Against the religion of the spiritualist, if we take it at its best, 
against his conception that is of the true aim of the soul and of its 
duty towards God, I have nothing to say. He stands far above the 
common level of orthodox Christianity, and if I thought that this 
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article would weaken his persuasion, that would cause me regret. 
And I wish the spiritualist to understand that my objections are not 
aimed at his practical doctrines. They are directed against his fore- 
casts of our personal future, which, if true, could make no difference 
to our duties, and which he rests upon evidence entirely worthless. 
His premises could never establish his result. It is not his fault or 
his spirits’ fault, but it lies. I am convinced, in the nature of things, 
that no proof of the kind which he attempts is possible. And if he 
replies that a religion must be something for the people, and that 
what to me is but a puzzle to them is demonstration, I must answer 
that I could not even for the sake of religion take part in his deception. 

I will not assert, if we were quite sure of the truth, and were 
sure that our fraud would but tend to support it, that then we might 
not say, “Since the people must be deceived, be it ours to deceive 
them wisely and well; ”’ but since the case is far otherwise, and since 
our fraud would take its place amid the uncleanly struggle of super- 
stition and priestcraft, we ourselves must be defiled if we countenance 
deceit, and admit bad evidence for true conclusions. This in any 
case must be true, and there is something besides. Who is able to 
guarantee us against these spirits? They are not saying to-day 
what they have sometimes said before, and who knows but hereafter 
they may say something else? I do not trust these spirits however 
fairly they may speak. And I confess when I look back upon the 
annals of the supernatural, I cannot feel quite easy. It may be 
very well to say, “I have found no devil yet. Ihave no fear of 
bogie.”* The orthodox “ Bogie,” I agree, if alive, is now quite 
decrepit ; but we should remember from whence he had his origin. 
There are still terribly low strata in our poor human nature, and in 
the end I am afraid they might light upon a stratum of answering 
spirits. From the cold fires of the defunct some devilish phoenix 
might arise to hinder us, and to force us to victories which are too 
like defeat. We have a great deal to do, a great deal to make war 
against, and we feel that we have had enough of spirits. So long 
as any human duties are left to us, we are something too high to be 
their battle-field or their play-ground. But if we dally once again 
with superstition, if we leave the honourable daylight and once more 
follow after voices from the dark, then the sun has gone back on the 
dial of humanity. 

Spiritualism has had so far a very easy game to play. Its facts 
have been canvassed much more than its inferences, and it has for the 
most part enjoyed a monopoly of interpretation. But when its data 
are established (if they ever are established), that monopoly will go, 
and it will, point by point, have to battle with rival hypotheses. I 
shall have succeeded in my purpose if I have shown that that battle 
is hardly begun. F. H. Bravrey. 


(1) Spirit Identity, p. 97. 
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One of my most vivid reminiscences of New York is a walk I took 
one day down Broadway from Madison Square to Wall Street. On 
the way I passed in front of innumerable parlours of hotels and of 
stock and grain brokers, all provided with ample windows opening on 
to the street. It was a sunny day, the window-sashes were thrown 
up, and this was the spectacle I saw in each parlour: in the fore- 
ground, resting on the window-sill, a row of shoe-soles, pair by pair; 
behind the shoe-soles a wall of outspread newspapers; overtopping 
the newspapers a line of hat-crowns festooned with curling wreaths 
of cigar-smoke ; and in the background the obscurity of long and 
insufficiently-lighted rooms, from which issued the incessant ticking 
of telegraphic instruments. All along the way lean and nervous 
street-arabs were howling or mumbling the titles of newspapers; at 
every corner, in the lobbies of the hotels, and in the basement stores of 
the houses were news-stalls; the very tramcars, with their overplus 
of passengers indulging in the peculiarly American amusement of 
hanging on by a strap, were infested by newspaper boys offering 
their printed sheets. In order to return up town I took advantage 
of the elevated railroad, and, like a shuttle in some Titanic loom, I 
was suddenly shot from one end of the city to the other, in a long car 
full of men, women, and children, all reading newspapers. The very 
floor of the car was littered with newspapers. Indeed, New York is 
a veritable pandemonium of ephemeral prints springing into existence 
at every hour of the day and of the night. On Manhattan Island 
alone, with its population of 1,300,000, there are twenty-three daily 
papers, of which the most important, with their approximate circula- 
tions at the present time, are—TZhe Herald, 190,000; The World, 
150,000 ; The Morning Journal, 100,000; The Sun, 100,000; The 
Daily News, 160,000; The Times, 50,000; The Tribune, 50,000; The 
Evening Telegram, an offshoot of The Herald, 80,000; The Evening 
Post, The Mail and Express, The Star, The Commercial Advertiser, The 
Illustrated Daily Graphic, with circulations of from 5,000 to 15,000 
aday. In Jersey City and Brooklyn, which practically form a part 
of New York city, with populations of 130,000 and 600,000 respec- 
tively, there are no less than ten daily evening papers. At Newark, 
a town of 150,000 inhabitants, only nine miles distant from New 
York, there are four morning and three evening journals. And so it 
is all over the country. Any town that has 10,000 inhabitants has 
its daily Blade, Star, Dispatch, Pioneer, Clipper, Headlight, Advo- 
cate, Argus, Picayune, or whatever may be its title. A town of 
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20,000 inhabitants will have two or three daily and evening papers, 
and the larger towns boast a newspaper press as important and as well- 
informed as that of New York city. Wherever you go in the United 
States you find these marvellous newspapers; the best of them lodged 
in magnificent buildings which are classed amongst the architectural 
monuments of the town, while inside they are models of convenience 
and business organisation. At Philadelphia, the 900,000 inhabitants 
are served with news by nineteen daily papers, of which the two 
chief, The Public Ledger and The Record, have each a circulation of 
over 100,000 a day. Boston, with a population of 425,000, has eleven 
daily papers, with an aggregate circulation of 275,000 copies a day. 
Chicago, with a population of 600,000, has seventeen daily papers, 
with an aggregate circulation of upwards of 200,000 ; San Francisco, 
population 250,000, has thirteen daily papers; St. Louis, “ the metro- 
polis of the West,” has nine papers, the circulation of two of which 
exceeds 30,000; and a young manufacturing town like Grand Rapids 
(Michigan), needs five daily papers, with their evening and weekly 
editions, to satisfy the reading appetite of its 40,000 inhabitants. 

Before dismissing this subject of big figures, which seem to be 
inevitable whenever we have to speak of America, it may be interest- 
ing to draw up some totals which will show the rapid growth of 
journalism in the United States and Territories. According to the 
statistics of the present year, the 55,000,000 of people living between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific are blessed with 1,183 daily, 10,082 
weekly, 139 semi-weekly, and 39 tri-weekly journals. The number 
of monthly and other periodicals is 2,051, which, together with the 
above figures, gives a total of 13,494 daily and periodical publica- 
tions, or say one for every 4,000 inhabitants. In 1860 the total was 
5,253, or one for every 6,000 of the population. These innumerable 
publications are as varied in their contents and language as are the in- 
terests and nationalities which they represent. There are papers devoted 
to every specialty under the sun, from apiculture to dentistry, and 
from dairying to spiritism. There are some 600 papers published in 
the German language, half a score in French, as many in Spanish, 
and others in Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, Bohemian, Welsh, Irish, 
Hungarian, Chinese, and even Cherokee. Of these newspapers printed 
in various languages, those in German are the most important. They 
form a great political power in the United States, and some of them, 
like the New York Staats Zeitung, have a daily circulation of 30,000, 
40,000, and 50,000 copies. But with this brief mention we must 
leave them to their usefulness, for within the limits of the present 
article we shall have more than enough to do to speak merely of the 
daily newspapers published in the English language. 

The reader will have acquired from the above figures some idea of 
the quantity of the newspapers published in the United States. We 
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will now examine their qualities and peculiarities. The great centres 
of population will naturally provide us with typical papers, the 
country journals being of course modelled after those of the cities. 
But first of all we shall notice that there is no metropolitan press in 
America like the press of London or Paris, and no newspapers of the 
national authority of The Times, or even of the wide notoriety of 
the Paris Figaro or the Journal des Débats. In cities like Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Milwaukee, the newspapers are as well 
informed as those of New York. America is such a vast country 
and telegraphic communication is so extended, that the zone of cir- 
culation for the papers of each city is comparatively limited. Thus, 
to take an instance, the offices of the leading Chicago papers are con- 
nected by private wires with New York, and the difference in time 
between the two cities being one hour in favour of the western 
capital, the newspapers of the latter place are able to incorporate in 
their first editions all the news published in the first editions of the 
New York papers, and consequently, when the New York Times or 
Herald arrive by mail thirty hours later in the city of rush and pro- 
gress, they have scarcely more interest than a last year’s almanack. 
It matters, therefore, but little whether we choose our typical journals 
in the old cities of the east or in the more modern cities of the west 
and north-west. Almost everywhere we shall find two main classes 
of journals, the respectable and somewhat sleepy ones which exercise 
careful supervision over both reading matter and advertisements, and 
which in a few cases reach a circulation of 40,000 or 50,000 copies, 
and the enterprising and money-making journals which are less 
scrupulous in both departments, and which resort to almost any 
means of attracting attention. It is the latter kind of newspaper, 
whether it takes the form of eight or twelve huge pages or of four 
small and closely packed pages, which is nowadays successful, attains. 
a circulation of upwards of 100,000 copies a day, and brings in thou- 
sands of dollars a year to its proprietors. It is the pushing and 
unscrupulous journals that you see in everybody’s hands; it is 
against the keen competition of the popular one and two cent papers. 
that the old-fashioned and respectable papers have to struggle, and 
whose tone and tactics they are obliged more or less to adopt in order 
to fight their rivals with equal arms. The battle, as we shall see, is 
already decided to such an extent, that we can only speak of the 
high-class papers as exceptions. 

Judging the American press as a whole, and from impressions 
formed not at a distance, but in the very country where it is written 
and read, I should characterise it generally as trivial, sensational, and 
essentially vulgar. Its triviality is manifested in the amount of 
space given to petty subjects, laboured conceits of language which pass 
for wit, “the latest emanations of eminent punsters and laughter- 
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makers, and paltry personalities.” Imagine the state of mind of 
people who can take pleasure in reading columns of items like the 
following, which I copy textually from a Philadelphia paper: 
“Samuel R. Shipley is lying awake o’ nights studying plans for the 
salvation of the Reading Road.” “ Aristides Welch still takes a deep 
interest in thoroughbred horses.” ‘“ Frank Thompson is fond of 
yachting on the ocean.”’ ‘Thomas Eakin believes in painting with- 
out outlines.” And then the extraordinary titles that they invent 
for their columns of miscellaneous notes: ‘ Nuggets and Nubbins,”’ 
“Pressed Bricks,” “ Pith and Point,” “Police Pickings,” “ Drops 
of Ink,” “Microbes.” Again there is the wonderful space work of 
those “ smart” and “ sparkling” reporters who write elaborate inter- 
views with bar-keepers, loafers, dealers in chewing gum, candy makers, 
and other eccentric characters. Such subjects I presume are con- 
sidered to be of “real interest to human beings ’’—I quote the words 
of a newspaper programme—and doubtless they are, but within 
limits. A charitable critic might perhaps discern in this kind of 
reporting a certain striving after impression and effect. Yes, 
there is a vivacity of appreciation, a rough hand that might perhaps 
be trained to do good work, but at present what coarse art it is if it 
can be called art at all! What triviality, doubly trivial, being as it 
is unredeemed by charm of form and style! And what a taint of 
provincialism running throughout the whole periodical literature of 
the country, and manifesting itself, not merely in the newspapers, 
but even in those beautifully illustrated American magazines where 
the text so often seems to be the work of aspiring New England 
schoolma’ams ! 

The sensationalism and vulgarity of the American press cannot | 
am afraid be denied, however readily these elements may be explained. 
But before going further I would beg the reader to bear in mind that 
we are considering the American press of the present day, and that 
whatever criticisms I may make apply to the press of 1885, and not 
to the press as it was ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. The historical 
aspect of the press is outside our present point of view. First of all, 
then, we may remember, that although the social state of America is 
not so crude as that which Mrs. Trollope and Basil Hall discovered 
some forty years ago in the wilds of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati, it is still sadly wanting in those qualities of refinement, 
calmness, and gentleness of mind and manner which Matthew Arnold 
has summed up in his famous formula, Sweetness and Light. The 
refined and cultivated section of the population is outnumbered ten 
thousandfold by the most heterogeneous swarm of humanity that 
can be found on the face of the globe—men, women, and children, 
full of intelligence of a certain perverse kind, who have been gathered 
from all parts of the earth to people this mighty American continent, 
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and who are living there in a state of aggressive equality, free from 
the restraint of all but the most elementary, social, and intellectual 
traditions, absorbed in a keen and ardent struggle for material pros- 
perity, and presenting phenomena of social evolution such as the 
world has never before witnessed. It is a country where industrial 
activity predominates so universally that a man of leisure becomes 
at once an object either of pity or of suspicion; a country where 
every man is citizen and elector, and where even the blubber-lipped 
negro is the political equal of the man whose boots he blacks and 
whose vote he can nullify or confirm; a country too where, for all 
practical purposes, we may say that every man, woman, and child 
can read and write. What an enormous field is here offered for 
newspaper enterprise, and what a tremendous power for good or for 
evil the American newspaper may be. 

The independent press, which has grown up with the development 
of telegraphy into the extraordinary news-sheets of the present day, 
is the last of several phases through which the American newspaper 
has passed, beginning with the old colonial press, and so on through 
the revolutionary press (1748—1783) and the political party press 
(1783—1835). Full details of the origin and growth of the press up 
to the year 1872 may be found by those who are interested in the 
subject in the History of Journalism in the United States, by Frederick 
Hudson, who gives much information about the different journals 
and about the rédle they have played in the great political crises 
of America from the time of the declaration of independence until 
the settlement of affairs after the civil war. Until these stormy and 
exciting times were over it can easily be imagined how many grave 
questions were constantly occupying the attention of the whole 
country. But nowadays what are the questions at issue, what are 
the great national interests at stake? The question of the day 
is that of the tariff, of free trade or protection. And how many 
journalists are capable of discussing this matter, and how many 
readers of following and comprehending such a discussion? It is 
simply a profound problem of political economy, which, when once 
fairly stated, remains stationary. A man can hardly be eloquent, 
witty, or passionate over a theme of political economy. As for 
domestic politics, a superficial examination of the American press 
would lead one to suppose that they had been reduced to a mere 
struggle for office and its attendant spoils, a struggle directed 
mainly by political “bosses,” “toughs,”’ ‘“ shoulder-hitters,” and 
‘“‘ward-workers.” This has been, and still is, a fact to a large 
extent. Hence the violent party opposition to the Civil Service 
Reform Bill, which President Cleveland seems to be determined to 
carry into execution to the best of his ability. With regard to foreign 
politics, the natural position of America happily enables its inha- 
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bitants to remain indifferent spectators. Furthermore, politics as a 
career are despised by the cultivated American ; a Congressman is 
not considered to be so worthy and honourable a member of society 
as the fitness of things would require ; and, finally, abstentionism is 
a very widely spread habit on the part of the many Americans whose 
aristocratic prejudices are shocked by the blind levelling of universal 
suffrage, and who forget that, as one of their early statesmen once said, 
“the price of liberty is eternal vigilance’’ on the part of all. Add. 
to this the fact that there exists no tradition of high-class journalism 
in America, nor any body of trained and highly educated writers, 
nor any great editors of the mental and moral calibre of the famous 
editors of the past—Horace Greeley, Bryant, Ripley, Raymond, 
Bennett, or Bowles. What happened, then, after 1872, when all the 
great American journals broke the party ties, and became once for 
all independent and irresponsible organs ? The conflict on the slavery 
question was at an end, passionate devotion to a struggling cause was 
no longer needed, politics had ceased to be in a state of high tension, 
and the press simply continued to exist without any high mission, 
without stability, and with but little self-respect or moral sentiment. 
Newspapers were bought and sold, as they are still, merely as busi- 
ness enterprises, to be conducted with the main and exclusive aim of 
making money.’ 

The source of wealth to an American newspaper is the advertising 
column, and the way to secure full columns in this department is to 
win wide popularity and a large circulation. The New York Herald, 
under the direction of the younger Bennett, first set the example of 
bidding for popularity by spending enormous sums of money in 
obtaining news without any particular regard to the worth of that 
news, as if the mere fact of colossal expenditure was sufficient to 
command the admiration and astonishment of the public. The idea 

(1) Thanks to the enormous extension of advertising in the United States the news- 
paper business is very profitable, provided the paper bills can be kept within reasonable 
limits. Zhe New York Herald is a property of fabulous value, for the purchase of which 
as much as two-and-a-half millions of dollars have been offered and refused. The New 
York Times is valued at a million dollars. The newspaper proprietors are often very 
rich men. The elder Bennett left a fortune of five millions of dollars. W. M. Swain 
of the Philadelphia Ledger left three millions. Mr. Dana of The Sun is reputed to have 
an income of 200,000 dols. Mr. Abell, proprietor of the Baltimore Sun, who began 
life as a printer, has an income of 200,000 dols. and a large fortune in real estate. As 
regards the expenses of these colossal! newspaper enterprises it is difficult to give 
details. In New York the chief editors are paid from 75 dols. to 175 dols. a week. In 
Boston, reporters earn from 15 dols. to 50 dols. a week; the editors, from 1,500 dols. 
to 2,500 dols. a year; and one or two managing editors are paid 4,000 dols. The 
simple editorial expenses of The New York Sun, which is a four-page paper on week- 
days and a twelve-page paper on Sunday, amount to between 4,000 dols. and 5,000 dols. 
a week. Considering the cost of living in America, the hard work to be done, and the 
large sums of money to be made in trade, the American newspaper men are not well 


paid asa rule. The remark which Villemessant made about the Paris press holds good 
of the American press too; the newspaper profession is a good one to get out of. 
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is characteristically American. You see its manifestation in other 
things besides newspapers, notably in some of those New York 
palaces of marble and onyx, which are celebrated for their cost before 
you are asked to admire their beauty, in the picture collections of the 
merchant princes, and in those curious private sculpture galleries 
where the works of art are estimated by the ton. However, the 
example of The Herald was followed by other papers, and although 
they were not rich enough to send Stanleys into Central Africa, or to 
pay 7,000 dollars in gold for telegraphing a royal speech as Mr. 
Bennett did, yet they showed great enterprise within and even beyond 
their means. An explanation and an excuse, too, may be found for 
the telegraphic extravagance of The Herald and other papers in the 
case of European news. Ex oriente lux is especially applicable to 
young America with its vast population of foreigners, who, whether 
“recent,” as the common people say, or descendants of older settlers, 
are constantly looking back to the old countries. Even the heirs of 
the first-class cabin passengers of the Mayflower cannot forget the 
land of their ancestors, whose ten centuries of civilisation they have 
inherited. To these grown men, young America is a mere babe in 
arms, and no man cares about dandling a babe for long together. 
Hence the great interest which Americans take in the men, women, 
books, and things of the old world, an interest which the old world 
does not fully reciprocate. But in America also the same phenomenon 
may be observed, and while we find the Western and the Californian 
papers full of news from the Eastern cities, the papers published 
along the Atlantic shore pay but little attention to the sayings and 
doings of people in Chicago or San Francisco. So it came to 
pass that for several years the American newspapers continued to 
spend money on the gathering of mere quantities of news at any cost, 
as The New York Herald still does in its usual intermittent way, and 
with its traditional disrespect of the English language. But this 
period of indiscriminate news-gathering came to an end, for most of 
the papers, during the depression of trade which followed the last 
great financial crisis, when the prices of the journals were reduced to 
the present tariff of one, two, and three cents., and an appeal was made 
to a larger class of readers. What new bid could be made to win 
the patronage of the masses ? Does not the mere fact of this question 
having presented itself show what a short-rooted, unstable, and 
unhelpful institution American journalism is in all departments, 
except that of the collecting and dispensing of news? If the press 
had had a strong hold on the reader, as an adviser and an instructor, 
as an authority in the criticism of life, of literature, or of art, 
any eccentric bids for popularity would have been unnecessary. 
But the average intellectual standard of the American journalist 
is not sufficiently high to enable him to be an adviser or an 
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bitants to remain indifferent spectators. Furthermore, politics as a 
career are despised by the cultivated American; a Congressman is 
not considered to be so worthy and honourable a member of. society 
as the fitness of things would require ; and, finally, abstentionism is 
a very widely spread habit on the part of the many Americans whose 
aristocratic prejudices are shocked by the blind levelling of universal 
suffrage, and who forget that, as one of their early statesmen once said, 
“the price of liberty is eternal vigilance’’ on the part of all. Add. 
to this the fact that there exists no tradition of high-class journalism 
in America, nor any body of trained and highly educated writers, 
nor any great editors of the mental and moral calibre of the famous 
editors of the past—Horace Greeley, Bryant, Ripley, Raymond, 
Bennett, or Bowles. What happened, then, after 1872, when all the 
great American journals broke the party ties, and became once for 
all independent and irresponsible organs ? The conflict on the slavery 
question was at an end, passionate devotion to a struggling cause was 
no longer needed, politics had ceased to be in a state of high tension, 
and the press simply continued to exist without any high mission, 
without stability, and with but little self-respect or moral sentiment. 
Newspapers were bought and sold, as they are still, merely as busi- 
ness enterprises, to be conducted with the main and exclusive aim of 
making money." 

The source of wealth to an American newspaper is the advertising 
column, and the way to secure full columns in this department is to 
win wide popularity and a large circulation. The New York Herald, 
under the direction of the younger Bennett, first set the example of 
bidding for popularity by spending enormous sums of money in 
obtaining news without any particular regard to the worth of that 
news, as if the mere fact of colossal expenditure was sufficient to 
command the admiration and astonishment of the public. The idea 


(1) Thanks to the enormous extension of advertising in the United States the news- 
paper business is very profitable, provided the paper bills can be kept within reasonable 
limits. The New York Herald is a property of fabulous value, for the purchase of which 
as much as two-and-a-half millions of dollars have been offered and refused. The New 
York Times is valued at a million dollars. The newspaper proprietors are often very 
rich men. The elder Bennett left a fortune of five millions of dollars. W.M. Swain 
of the Philadelphia Ledger left three millions. Mr. Dana of The Sun is reputed to have 
an income of 200,000 dols. Mr. Abell, proprietor of the Baltimore Sun, who began 
life as a printer, has an income of 200,000 dols. and a large fortune in real estate. As 
regards the expenses of these colossal newspaper enterprises it is difficult to give 
details. In New York the chief editors are paid from 75 dols. to 175 dols. a week. In 
Boston, reporters earn from 15 dols. to 50 dols. a week; the editors, from 1,500 dols. 
to 2,500 dols. a year; and one or two managing editors are paid 4,000 dols. The 
simple editorial expenses of The New York Sun, which is a four-page paper on week- 
days and a twelve-page paper on Sunday, amount to between 4,000 dols. and 5,000 dols. 
a week. Considering the cost of living in America, the hard work to be done, and the 
large sums of money to be made in trade, the American newspaper men are not well 
paid asarule. The remark which Villemessant made about the Paris press holds good 
of the American press too; the newspaper profession is a good one to get out of. 
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is characteristically American. You see its manifestation in other 
things besides newspapers, notably in some of those New York 
palaces of marble and onyx, which are celebrated for their cost before 
you are asked to admire their beauty, in the picture collections of the 
merchant princes, and in those curious private sculpture galleries 
where the works of art are estimated by the ton. However, the 
example of The Herald was followed by other papers, and although 
they were not rich enough to send Stanleys into Central Africa, or to 
pay 7,000 dollars in gold for telegraphing a royal speech as Mr. 
Bennett did, yet they showed great enterprise within and even beyond 
their means. An explanation and an excuse, too, may be found for 
the telegraphic extravagance of The Herald and other papers in the 
case of European news. Ex oriente lux is especially applicable to 
young America with its vast population of foreigners, who, whether 
‘‘ recent,” as the common people say, or descendants of older settlers, 
are constantly looking back to the old countries. Even the heirs of 
the first-class cabin passengers of the Mayflower cannot forget the 
land of their ancestors, whose ten centuries of civilisation they have 
inherited. To these grown men, young America is a mere babe in 
arms, and no man cares about dandling a babe for long together. 
Hence the great interest which Americans take in the men, women, 
books, and things of the old world, an interest which the old world 
does not fully reciprocate. But in America also the same phenomenon 
may be observed, and while we find the Western and the Californian 
papers full of news from the Eastern cities, the papers published 
along the Atlantic shore pay but little attention to the sayings and 
doings of people in Chicago or San Francisco. So it came to 
pass that for several years the American newspapers continued to 
spend money on the gathering of mere quantities of news at any cost, 
as The New York Herald still does in its usual intermittent way, and 
with its traditional disrespect of the English language. But this 
period of indiscriminate news-gathering came to an end, for most of 
the papers, during the depression of trade which followed the last 
great financial crisis, when the prices of the journals were reduced to 
the present tariff of one, two, and three cents., and an appeal was made 
to a larger class of readers. What new bid could be made to win 
the patronage of the masses ? Does not the mere fact of this question 
having presented itself show what a short-rooted, unstable, and 
unhelpful institution American journalism is in all departments, 
except that of the collecting and dispensing of news? If the press 
had had a strong hold on the reader, as an adviser and an instructor, 
as an authority in the criticism of life, of literature, or of art, 
any eccentric bids for popularity would have been unnecessary. 
But the average intellectual standard of the American journalist 
is not sufficiently high to enable him to be an adviser or an 
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instructor, and as for literature and art, those two great pillars of 
strength of civilised life are still in their infancy in the United 
States. The famous literary names of America are isolated phe- 
nomena which spring up without traditions or precedents, and 
disappear without leaving disciples to continue and perfect their 
formule. As for art in America, it is the joy of a few, the vanity of 
many parvenus, and in the form of illustration—often most exquisite 
in technical skill—it is the tinsel and spangle that lures the illiterate. 
' But where is the critical and literary journalism of America? How 
many writers are there in the United States who can produce ten lines 
of rational criticism on a picture or a statue?’ Who are the literary 
critics whose strictures and appreciation carry the weight of authority ? 
Some American readers will refer perhaps to The Nation, to the literary 
articles in The New York Sun, and to the Sunday papers with their enor- 
mous so-called literary supplements. I fully recognise the merits 
of the two journals just mentioned, and I consider that The Sun, in 
spite of the large concessions which its editor sees fit to make to 
popular and trivial topics in order to secure a wide circulation, 
remains the best written and the best edited journal in the United 
States. As to the Sunday papers, of which the Sunday edition of The 
Tribune is a fair specimen, I cannot see much to admire in them. 
Like the weekday papers, the Sunday editions have grown up at hap- 
hazard, and not with a reasoned development. The aim in both cases 
has often been to get out as big a paper as possible, to give more 
reading matter than the rival papers, and so here we have once more 
a manifestation of that curious American admiration of mere size, 
bigness, immensity. The vogue of Sunday editions originated during 
the war of secession, when there was naturally an eager demand for 
news every day. After the war the Sunday editions were gradually 
enlarged until, from simple newspapers, they became colossal mis- 
cellanies of twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four pages, filled with all 
kinds of matter reprinted from all kinds of sources, novelettes, tales, 
and essays from the English magazines, columns of verse, correspond- 
ence from Europe and elsewhere, racy gossip, scandal, hysterical 
oddities, outlandish provincialisms and contortions of language, and 
miscellaneous appropriations and pillagings from all quarters, The 
selection of the contents of these Sunday papers is certainly made 
with some rude kind of skill: it is the quintessence of desultoriness, 
a masterpiece of mixed entertainment prepared and set forth for the 
amusement of minds filled with an aimless curiosity. These Sun- 
day papers presuppose a fidgetty and purposeless civilisation, with- 
out dignity or repose, running eagerly first after one toy and 
then after another, listening first to one story and then to another, 
and forgetting the beginning before the end has been reached, a 
civilisation where newspaper reading is a kind of ocular dram-drink- 
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ing, an occupation for the eyes alone, a pastime similar to that of 
Pope’s rustic simpleton who “whistled as he went for want of 
thought.” It is no wonder that the Americans are in such a furious 
hurry to get through their business when we think how much time 
must be needed to read these huge journals. It is a mystery, too, 
how, with so much newspaper reading on hand, they still find time to 
peruse their pirated editions of English books. 

But to return to the question of the new element which was to be 
introduced into the newspaper programmes when the want was felt 
of a fresh attraction some five years ago. The problem was finally 
solved by two Hungarian Israelites, who after having first made a 
profitable stay in Saint Louis, came eastward again to New York to 
preach the doctrine of sensationalism through the columns of Zhe 
World and The Morning Journal. It must be believed that such 
was the pabulum for which people were longing, inasmuch as both 
these journals rapidly attained a large circulation, and their sharp 
competition has forced the other papers of the city to work in the 
same degrading field in order to hold their own. At the present 
moment the whole New York press, with three or four exceptions, 
has been demoralised by the neighbourhood of The World, and has 
drifted into slangy and verbose reports of pugilism, dog fights, 
slugging matches, base ball matches, sensational suicides and murders, 
coarse dramas of love and seduction, crimes that ought to remain 
nameless, trivial notes about town, and outrageous personalities, the 
whole illustrated with portraits and rough sketches, and set forth 
with the aid of those extraordinary treble and quintuple displayed 
headings of which the American journalists have an unenviable 
monopoly. 

This is the general tendency of the American press at the present 
day, not only in New York but in the great cities of the east, west, 
and north-west also. The newspapers that attain large circulation 
are those of the vulgar and sensational type. But of course when 
we come to particulars we shall find in almost all the great cities one 
or two more or less respectable and decent newspapers, and in all the 
papers, whether sensational or not, we shall find traces of the various 
phases through which American journalism has already passed. What- 
ever we may say, we cannot accuse the American press of having ever 
been wanting in enterprise, and nothing is more characteristic of 
American zeal and energy than the rivalry between the great papers 
in obtaining European and home news before the Atlantic cable 
was laid and before the country was covered with a close network 
of telegraph wires. Editors vied with each other in ingenious ex- 
pedients; steam yachts were built and chartered to intercept the 
European mails before they reached port; special trains were run 
from point to point, or pony expresses if railroads were wanting : 
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no expense and no labour was spared. Out of this rivalry sprang 
the powerful monopoly of the Associated Press in New York, 
besides many other telegraphic and news agencies which continue 
the old traditions of rapid and profuse transmission of intelligence 
throughout the country, and, thanks to the prodigious extension of 
the electric telegraph, enable the local press all over the American 
continent to give the reader complete statements of the telegraphic 
news of the world as early as the metropolitan papers. From the 
point of view of purveying of news the American press as a whole is 
unrivalled in the world, and the completeness of the organisation, 
not only of institutions like the Associated Press, but also of the 
individual newspapers, must command the admiration of every prac- 
tical journalist. The newspaper offices in the large towns are busi- 
ness palaces, admirably laid out with a view to the needs of 
managing, writing, printing, and distribution, and fitted with a mul- 
tiplicity of telegraphic instruments, telephones, and pneumatic tubes 
which ensure the transmission and reception of news with the least 
possible loss of time. As regards this department at least, fault- 
finding is out of the question; the American newspapers are admi- 
rably provided with telegraphic news, and their financial columns 
are models of conciseness, fulness, exactitude, and impartiality. Adver- 
tising is such a universal practice in America, and the public is so 
keenly observant, that nobody ever thinks of trying to buy a news- 
paper man’s conscience as the French financiers are in the habit of 
doing. The American press has many shortcomings, but corruption 
and bribery are not amongst them. 

The question of the political influence of the American press may 
next be considered. It is obvious that the newspapers, being as 
numerous as they are and so universally read, must have great influ- 
ence. The breaking up of the Tweed ring in New York, and scores 
of other successful campaigns against bad and abusive administration, 
might be quoted to show the power of the press in certain fields of 
practical politics. It would be simply absurd to deny the political 
influence of the press, all that can be said is that its influence might 
be greater. The fashion nowadays in the American papers is 
against editorial articles of any length. In his evidence given in 
London before a Parliamentary Commission in 1851 on the question 
of the repeal of the stamp duty, Horace Greeley stated, from his 
observation in both countries, that the press had more influence on 
public opinion in the United States than in England. “TI do not 
know,” he said, “that any class is despotically governed by it, but 
the influence is more universal. Every one reads it and talks about 
it with us, and more weight is laid upon intelligence than upon 
editorials ; the paper which brings the quickest news is the one 
looked to.”” Things have changed in both countries since 1851, but 
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this characteristic of the American press remains the same: more 
weight is laid upon telegraphic or other news than upon editorial 
comment. The chief aim of the editor is to give a// the news, and 
hence the predominating element in the newspapers is reporter’s 
work of one kind or another, and the editorial columns are taken up 
largely with short paragraphs which are required to be smart, bright, 
personal, brilliant, “ sparkling,” and “ scorching,’ or whatever the 
American epithet may be. The theory is that people do not care to 
read long editorial articles, and that it is the duty of the editor 
to give the public what it wants. 

Now there are several ways of writing leading articles. One is to 
go forth into the streets and public places where men congregate, to 
hear what people are saying about a certain subject, and then to 
formulate and print this expression of public opinion. In New York 
a writer may supplement this means of gathering information by 
personal intercourse with the leading men in various departments of 
life, or he can take the express train to Washington and talk with 
the Government officers and the statesmen. No telegraphic messages 
can replace this actual personal intercourse, which secures the 
udvantage for the metropolitan press, whether of London, Paris, or 
New York, over the press of Liverpool, Lyons, or Chicago. Another 
method is to find subjects in other newspapers or amongst current 
topics, to discuss or rehash them, and give them more or less fresh- 
ness and interest by form and treatment. Yet another way of writing 
a leader is to be an initiator, to start an independent discussion and 
write from a personal standpoint. This system requires strong men ; 
but it has the charm and glory of creating, and really leading, public 
vpinion, instead of simply re-echoing it. Such has always been the 
system of the great French journalists, who, of course, have always 
assumed by their signature the responsibility as well as the credit of 
their ideas and opinions. In America the leading article, so far as it 
exists, is written according to one of the two systems first mentioned. 
In the New York journals, like The Times, The Tribune, and The Sun, 
the leaders are well written, and by competent men, and they have a 
certain influence, but less than those stinging personal paragraphs 
of three or four lines by means of which Mr. C. A. Dana delights to 
carry on a campaign. Elsewhere the leading article finds but few 
readers, and, both in New York and in any other city, an intelligent 
uccount of an interview with a prominent senator or statesman is 
considered infinitely more important than any editorial. This fact, 
however, does not prove that people would not read editorials a 
column long provided the argument were presented with power 
und novelty, and in an interesting manner And here I 
may be allowed, perhaps, to touch upon the question of per- 
sonal and impersonal journalism. For the production of a 
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first class news-sheet anonymous journalism suffices because all the 
departments of such a paper are the production of more or less 
intelligent reporters working in common under the initiative and the 
guidance of a commanding general, whose personality absorbs and 
assimilates the personalities of those who execute his orders. As in 
the army so too in journalism it is the general who gets all the credit 
for victory or discredit for defeat. Hence good newspapers of this 
kind become identified with their chiefs. Zhe Sun, for instance, is inse- 
parable from the scholarly, reckless, and hard-hitting personality of 
Mr. Dana; The Tribune means the alert intellect of Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid ; the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette means Mr. Murat Halstead. 
So far, so good; but the moment high literary, critical, or philoso- 
phical journalism is demanded, the anonymous system fails. The 
strong men will not willingly lose their personality in the agglome- 
ration of mixed intelligences which go to make up the workaday staff 
of a newspaper, or if they do consent to join in with the rest they 
will rarely be spurred on to do their best when they know that the 
finest efforts will bring them no reward but the modest pay which 
is the lot of newspaper writers. On the other hand, the man who 
signs his articles becomes, if he has the talent, a power by himself, 
and the public takes more interest in his work because it bears the 
stamp of his personality, and because the signature marks out a 
definite human being for praise or blame instead of a mere vague 
staff of scribblers shrouded in the mystery of an editorial sanctum. 
The barrister, the lawyer, the doctor have the credit and the respon- 
sibility of their work. Why should not the writer have the same 
privilege? The objection that the newspaper managers make is that 
the system of signed articles is unfavourable to the newspaper, whose 
authority it diminishes while exalting that of individual writers. It 
is not easy to see where the harm is, inasmuch as the newspaper 
and the writer are equally benefited by the attention attracted by 
good work. 

Art, literary, and dramatic criticism cannot be said to exist in the 
American daily press; such impertinent appreciations of these sub- 
jects as do appear in the United States must generally be classified 
as reporter’s work. With the exception of the editorial columns and 
the correspondence, the other departments of the journals are also 
the work of reporters and scissor editors, and while making a few 
honourable exceptions in favour of certain journals in New York, 
Boston, and a few other cities, I can only repeat that this reporter’s 
work, the largest element in most of the papers, is vulgar, trivial, 
coarse, and sensational. I know how difficult it is to get cultivated 
and intelligent men to undertake the disagreeable business of news- 
gathering, and how many drawbacks there are to the systems of 
reporting both on a salary and by space work. But still American 
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editors have always the instance of the old Springfield Republican, 
which shows how much could be achieved even in a provincial town 
by an editor who respected himself, respected his readers, and 
respected the English language. The Springfield Republican, as it 
was edited by Samuel Bowles, was an anonymous news-sheet com- 
plete in all its departments, and having the air of having been 
entirely written by a single intelligent man. When asked how he 
attained this wonderfully homogeneous result, Bowles used to reply, 
“Oh! by a good deal of swearing.” In reality it was attained by 
constant personal communication with his staff, which enabled him to 
imbue them with his own spirit and bent. 

I imagine that few American editors will challenge the justness of 
my general criticisms on the newspaper press of the United States. 
Most of them will admit that, for the credit of the nation, its literary 
and moral standard might be advantageously raised. Above all, the 
movement in favour of sensationalism and vulgarity needs to be 
arrested, for at the rate at which things have been proceeding of late 
most of the city papers will soon become unfit to be left on the 
family table. Nor is it only in the reading matter, in the minute 
and suggestive narratives of crime, that the moral degradation of 
the press is manifested, but also in the advertisements. What 
haunts of immorality lurk behind those columns and columns of 
advertisements of somnambulists, clairvoyants, gypsies, and carto- 
manciennes which abound in the newspapers of all the large cities ? 
What can we think of newspapers which consent to publish columns 
of personal announcements of the most transparent nature— 
assignations, bald advertisements for mistresses and lovers—such 
as figure so conspicuously in great papers like The New York 
World and The Cincinnati Inquirer, to cite only two instances ? 
Certainly in a swarming democracy like that of America squeamish- 
ness would be absurd, but simple decency is at least desirable. 
What excuse have the newspaper editors to offer? None but the 
desire to make money. ‘The competition in the newspaper busi- 
ness is very keen,” they will plead; “in order to win advertising 
patronage a large circulation must be proved, and in order to obtain 
a large circulation the reading matter must be made varied and 
interesting to all kinds of people. High-class reading matter will 
always be more or less appreciated by the class of people who are 
in the habit of buying a newspaper every day, but if we publish 
plenty of sparkling reports of crimes, pugilism, sports, sensational 
events, and other vicious trash, we can force the class of people who 
usually buy a paper only once a week to buy a paper every day, 
and even twice a day.”” There is but one answer to these arguments, 
and that is to refer these editors to Emile de Girardin’s profound 
maxim, ‘“ Le journalisme est un sacerdoce.” THEODORE CHILD. 
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Tue fact that, after a period of about seven years, a small and insig- 
nificant Power has ventured to tear up a treaty which was to confer 
peace on Europe for an indefinite period; the curious volte-face 
executed by certain of the signatories of that treaty, who now 
strenuously support or oppose the very views which, so short a time 
ago, they were contesting or advocating; the spectacle of young 
nationalities who have just gained their freedom, and whose whole 
energies should be concentrated in the peaceful development of 
internal administration, and of the natural resources with which 
Providence has blessed them, armed to the teeth, and apparently 
longing only for the moment which shall see them flying at each 
other’s throats: all this is interesting and peculiar enough to warrant 
very particular consideration and attention. The whole question of 
the future of the Balkan peninsula is, moreover, fraught with issues 


so momentous and interests so gigantic, that it is well worth while 


to examine how the present troubles arose, what may be the best and 
most final solution for them, and to discuss the principal factors to 
be dealt with. Accepting what has now become an accomplished 
fact, that the final movement in the two Bulgarias was spontaneous, 
and took place without the direct incitement of any outside Power, 
there remains to be explained the anomaly of Russia opposing with 
all the energy at her command the very result which was one of 
those obtained by the Treaty of San Stefano, and which she has, since 
the signing of the Treaty of Berlin, undoubtedly been aiming to 
secure. In order properly to understand how the movement passed 
out of her hands, and led, so far as she was concerned, to the untimely 
birth of the union of North and South Bulgaria, it is necessary to 
glance briefly at the history of the two provinces during the past few 
years. 

When Aleko Pasha, in the spring of 1879, exchanged his fez for 
the calpak and assumed his post in Philipopolis, he was not long in 
discovering that the great number of his counsellors were in the 
hands of the Russians, whose army was still in occupation of the 
province, and whose fixed intent it was to practically govern that 
province under cover of his name. For the moment, Aleko Pasha, 
being a wise man, accepted the situation and, without attempting 
the impossibility of freeing Eastern Roumelia from Russia whilst 
the province was still overshadowed by Russian military power, 
he set himself arduously to the work of pacification, and of pro- 
viding a regular and honest internal administration. To effect 
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this he relied especially on the co-operation of his Secretary-General, 
M. Kristovich, since better known under the name of Gavril Pasha, 
in whose capacity and devotion to himself he placed the utmost reli- 
ance. In this estimation of M. Kristovich’s character he was com- 
pletely mistaken. M. Kristovich is one of those men, so common in 
the East, to whom double-dealing comes as naturally as the food they 
eat. Whilst, therefore, ostensibly serving his official chief with 
great heartiness, he was, as a matter of fact, during the whole of the 
latter’s five years’ tenure of office, in close confidential relations with 
the Russian agents. Unaware, however, of his secretary’s duplicity, 
Aleko Pasha entrusted a large share of the administrative work to 
him, whilst himself (the Russian army having now evacuated the 
province and the Organic Statute being promulgated) undertaking 
the more arduous duty of combating revolutionary elements, and of 
forming a party in the new Assembly strong enough to afford him 
efficient support. From this time forward his relations with the 
Russian party became more and more strained. He suppressed gym- 
nastic societies, dismissed Russian officers convicted of peculation, 
and finally brought matters to a head by refusing M. Krebel, 
the Russian Consul - General, who, to mark his contempt for the 
Sultan, had not even demanded an exequatur, the entry of the 
Konak. The Russian agent was temporarily recalled ; but Aleko 
Pasha was never forgiven. The term of his office was at band, and 
Russia commenced taking measures to prevent his re-appointment. 
In order to compromise him, an agitation was commenced in March, 
1884, for the union of North and South Bulgaria. This agitation 
was carried on ostensibly by the “ Conservative party,” but it was 
perfectly well known that Russia was the instigator. ‘ Meetings” 
were held in big towns, small towns, and villages all over the province; 
telegrams beseeching for the union were sent to all the Governments 
of Europe; MM. Ivan Gueshoff and Ch. Cristoff undertook a 
journey to the capitals of the Great Powers to implore for European 
consent to the movement; newspapers were purchased to represent 
Aleko Pasha as a traitor to the Sultan; in short, everything possible 
was done to upset him and his supporters of the Liberal party. When 
his five years’ term of office arrived, his candidature for re-appoint- 
ment was vetoed by Russia, and that of M. Kristovich as his suc- 
cessor upheld. Some other of the Great Powers supported him, but 
in a manner so feeble that it was evident that they did not appreciate 
the importance of the question at issue. Russia meanwhile, by pres- 
sure at Yildiz and at the Porte, was doing all in her power to ensure 
the success of her nominee. The final stroke of policy which secured 
his appointment was too characteristic not to be cited. One day the 
Sultan received a long and humble telegram from M. Kristovich to 
the effect that he (M. Kristovich) knew that his name was being put 
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forward as successor to Aleko Pasha, and that his candidature was 
being strongly pressed by a certain Great Power; that this was so 
distasteful to him, he being the humble and devoted servant of his 
Majesty only, and not of this or that Great Power, and his candida- 
ture having thus been placed before his Majesty in an entirely false 
and prejudicial light, that he humbly begged that his candidature 
might be entirely withdrawn. This well-laid trap did its work 
admirably well. The next day M. Kristovich was appointed Governor- 
General of Eastern Roumelia, under the name of Gavril Pasha. 
Arrived in power, he immediately set himself the impossible task 
of endeavouring to serve two masters—the Sultan and the Czar ; 
but he soon perceived the danger of falling between two stools, and, 
forgetting all his professed devotion to the former sovereign before 
his appointment, he elected to become merely the passive instrument 
of the latter. In this character the first thing to be done was evi- 
dently to dissolve the existing Chamber, in which there was a strong 
national party, formed by Aleko Pasha, resolutely opposed to Russian 
policy. The dissolution was effected by the coup d’ état of September, 
1884, which must still be fresh in the recollection of all, and to 
which, unfortunately, the Sultan was induced to give his 
consent. In the elections for the new Chamber which took 
place, it was alleged that official candidatures were strenuously 
supported by the Russian Consul-General, M. Sorokine, and by 
the Pasha himself. Whether or no these allegations be true, it 
was at least curious that Mr. Sorokine at this time made a tournée 
throughout the province ; and it was still more curious that, whereas 
the Liberals had been in a majority in the preceding Chamber, not 
one was now re-elected, the Chamber containing no element of opposi- 
tion. Such of the Liberal directors as had not been already dismissed 
by Gavril Pasha sent in their resignations in a body; and when, in 
order to reconstitute the permanent committee, their successors had 
to be appointed, the nominations were left entirely by the Governor- 
General to the new Assembly. From that time forward the govern- 
ment of the province was practically in Russian hands. Every 
official suspected of opposition to the policy of the party in power 
was dismissed, and replaced by a creature of Russia, whilst the 
opposition had no means of making themselves heard except through 
the medium of a newspaper, Ze Southern Bulgaria, which rapidly 
became the most popular print in the province. This state of affairs 
is the true explanation of the complete change of front of the two 
parties which now took place. The Conservatives, under M. Gues- 
hoff, who the year before had, at the bidding of Russia, agitated for 
the union, now, equally at the bidding of Russia, were content to 
remain until the signal should be given from St. Petersburg. The 
Liberals, or “Patriotic party,” under Dr. Strausby, in despair of 
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preserving their independence in fact and not only in name, were 
forced into conspiring for the union which they had before dis- 
approved, and thus into throwing themselves into the arms of Prince 
Alexander. No great difficulties lay in their way; the ground was 
already prepared for them. Not only were the Liberals in a body 
ready to act together as one man, but the great mass of the Conserva- 
tives now execrated their Russian leaders, and were ready at any 
moment to join hands with their former adversaries. Thus when 
the outbreaks occurred at Panaghuriste, Koprishtitza, and Golemo- 
Konare, the movement spread like wildfire, and Gavril Pasha and 
the Russians found themselves helpless before a united population, 
determined to bring about the unicn over their heads. The subse- 
quent events are still too fresh to need recapitulation. 

Meanwhile, in Bulgaria, the Russians had succeeded in making 
themselves equally obnoxious and impossible. It will be remem- 
bered that from the outset the Prince was in such continual difficul- 
ties with the newly formed National Assembly—difficulties purposely 
created by the Russians, who hoped to find in Prince Alexander a 
convenient tool—that, on the advice and with the assistance of his 
Russian counsellors, he suspended the Constitution by the coup d’ état 
of July, 1881, and obtained from a packed Assembly the right to 
rule the Principality autocratically for a period of seven years. 
During the year which followed, although there was, on the whole, 
comparative political tranquillity, the relations between the Prince 
and the Russian diplomatic agent, M. Hitrovo, were very far from 
cordial. They at last became so strained that, on M. Hitrovo’s com- 
mitting one or two indiscretions arising from his resentment at the 
independent position taken up by the Prince, the latter took the 
opportunity of complaining of him in St. Petersburg, and his recall 
was procured. He left Sofia on May 19th, 1882, and a short time 
afterwards Generals Soboleff and Kaulbars appeared on the scene, in 
the respective capacities of Ministers of the Interior ‘and of War. 
General Soboleff, who is endowed with a very large share of diplo- 
matic talent of the intriguing order, set himself to work to obtain 
the sympathy and approval of everyone—of the Prince, of both the 
Bulgarian political parties, of his superiors at home, and of all sections 
of the Russian press. The hopeless impossibility of such a task is self- 
evident. The Prince, backed more or less heartily by the Conservatives, 
was determined to preserve his extraordinary powers; the Liberals, 
on the other hand, were equally determined to obtain the re-esta- 
blishment of the Constitution. The doctrinaires of St. Petersburg, 
unable to air their proclivities at home, sympathised warmly with 
Parliamentary institutions among the Slav nationalities; finally the 
Slavophils of Moscow are strongly opposed to Constitutionalism in 
any form, but more particularly in so far as Slav nationalities 
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are concerned. It would be useless to attempt to describe the 
various methods employed by General Soboleff to attain his ends, 
or the signal manner in which he failed. His first result was to 
estrange the Conservatives and the Prince. Then, in order to gain 
over the Liberals, he advised insignificant concessions, whilst at the 
same time he carefully let it be known that he would give far more 
were it not for the opposition of the Prince. The Prince himself 
unconsciously aided him by showing decided repugnance to making 
any concessions whatever. 

At this juncture M. Jonin arrived to replace M. Hitrovo. M. 
Jonin accepted General Soboleff’s account of the situation, and 
insisted upon compliance with his demands. The Prince was 
compelled to yield, and a manifesto was issued ordering the forma- 
tion of a commission to inquire how the Constitution might be 
re-established in a slightly modified form. But General Sobolefi 
and M. Jonin had now shorn their cards too openly, and the Prince 
and the Liberals beginning to descry the tactics employed, buried old 
differences, and combined together with the leading Conservatives to 
catch the intriguers in their own toils. On the occasion, therefore, 
of the convention of an extraordinary Assembly to ratify certain 
international conventions, the Prince, in answer to a previously care- 
fully arranged and unanimous demand of the Deputies, issued a 
manifesto, equally carefully prepared beforehand, to the effect that 
the Constitution would be re-established, with certain modifications 
to be submitted to the next ordinary Assembly. Generals Soboleft 
and Kaulbars, tic latter a loyal-hearted, impulsive soldier, entirely 
under the influence of hir colleague, were so taken off their guard 
that they entirely lost their heads, publicly used grossly insolent and 
threatening language to the Prince and against all things Bulgarian, 
and on the same day handed in their resignations, leaving Sofia for 
St. Petersburg a few days later. On his return to St. Petersburg, 
Soboleff explained his failure by declaring that the Prince had become 
violently hostile to Russia. To confirm this theory, he induced the mili- 
tary authorities to recall the Prince’s favourite aides-de-camp, General 
Lessovi and Captain Pelsikoff. The trap was well devised. In a 
moment of irritation at the recall of two personally devoted officers, 
the Prince struck off from the list of his aides-de-camp all the Russian 
officers occupying that position, seeming thus to give it to be under- 
stood that he wished to dismiss all the Russian officers in his service. 
This impression was still further confirmed by the dismissal of General 
Rodiger, then acting as Minister of War, for insolence on being 
ordered to resign for having acted on the orders of M. Jonin without 
waiting for instructions from the Prince. Soon after this, M. Kara- 
veloff returned from a voluntarily imposed exile, and attacked the 
Ministry of M. Zankoff for proposing only modifications in the Con- 
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stitution, and for not insisting on the complete return to the status 
quo existing before the coup d’état. The Prince, for his part, asserted 
his increasing independence by declaring, at the close of the Sobranje, 
that he would be guided in his actions by its decisions, and by no 
other influence whatever. 

Meanwhile, Prince Cantamzene, the successor of General Rodiger 
at the War Office, was already plainly showing that he intended 
to follow the policy of his predecessor, and, together with M. Jonin, 
was making it clear that the Russian Government had no wish to 
sustain the authority of the Prince, whose position, owing to 
Russian action and opposition, was already one of very great diffi- 
culty, and promised rapidly to become impossible. The increasing 
resentment in Bulgaria against Russian interference became shortly 
afterwards still more evident when, by a coalition of the Conservatives 
and Radicals, M. Karaveloff was elected President of the Chamber, 
M. Zankoff’s Ministry being thus forced to resign. M. Karaveloff was 
then charged with the formation of a new Ministry, a fact which 
called forth the indignation of the whole Russian press, which strongly 
condemned the “ passive and waiting ”’ part which Russia was playing 
in Bulgaria. : Since that time the Russian agent has been so busily 
employed in sowing seeds of discord between the various political 
parties, and in rendering the task of government as ineffective and 
difficult as possible, that a widespread impression has grown up 
amongst the Bulgarians that it was the policy of Russia to keep 
things in a continual state of disorder and perturbation until, at a 
convenient opportunity, she should finally step in and deprive them 
of the last vestige of their independence. Thus, when the move- 
ment broke out in Eastern Roumelia, the Bulgarian leaders were 
only too ready to take advantage of what they considered to be an 
opportunity of effectually throwing off the yoke of Russia. What 
conversation really passed along that telegraph wire, at one end of 
which was the Czar and at the other Prince Alexander, remains for 
the present a dead secret. Two things are at any rate clear: first, 
that whatever may have been the opinion of the Czar, the Prince’s 
determination to accept the union of the two Bulgarias was not 
altered ; and secondly, that this union is so distasteful to the Czar 
that he has been reduced to show his disapprobation by studied 
insult and petty personal spite and malice towards the Prince. At 
first sight it is not easy to discover the reasons whv Russia should 
now so violently disapprove a measure which she has herself been so 
busily fomenting and encouraging. But on reflection it becomes 
clear that the reasons are twofold: first, it is essential for Russian 
policy that the Macedonian question should be satisfactorily settled 
before the union of the two Bulgarias takes place, or, translated 
Russian-wise, before they become a Russian province ; secondly, the 
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settlement of a Great Bulgaria into a peaceful, contented, and inde- 
pendent principality deprives Russia of one of her chief trump cards 
for her next advance southwards, 

The first consideration brings Austria into the field. It is indeed 
of such vital importance to Austria, that I may perhaps be pardoned 
if I dwell upon this part of the subject at some little length. It 
must first be remembered that Austria is not an independent and 
homogeneous State, such, for example, as France or Italy, or, indeed, 
even second-class states of strong and compact nationality; she is a 
political combination tolerated by the rest of Europe for the sake of 
preserving the balance of power. But the disintegration of this 
combination would not be of very gigantic difficulty to effect, the 
members composing it, violently incorporated and held together by 
force, being already not greatly averse to separation. Perhaps the 
principal point here to be taken into consideration is the prepon- 
derating position held by Hungary in this Austrian mosaic. Once 
already Hungary has nearly regained her independence, and, indeed, 
had it not been for the timely aid brought to Austria by the Russians, 
would have done so entirely. And it is still doubtful whether Hun- 
garian loyalty to the House of Hapsburg is so complete as on the 
surface appears. At any rate, it was incumbent on Austria to do all 
in her power to so destroy, or at least cramp, Hungarian power, as 
to minimise the danger of so strong and unruly a member in the 
heterogeneous body of the Austrian Empire. In the West there 
was no hope to be found. In past times, when Austria had 
held France tight bound between Spain, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, she had aspired to a dominant position in Western Europe ; 
and, so long as her eyes were turned in that direction, she naturally 
had every interest in preserving the Ottoman Empire intact, for she 
was thus guaranteed against all attacks from the south. But, 
after the loss of her Italian possessions in 1805, and of part of Croatia 
in 1809, after the disasters of 1849, 1859, and 1866, she thought 
more and more seriously of indemnifying herself at the expense of 
Turkey. It was moreover evident that, in order to paralyse the 
damaging power of Hungary, it was essential for her to assimilate 
the primitive and scattered peoples of Turkey, accustomed to centuries 
of complete submission and obedience, and form thus a kind of iron 
band which should encircle Hungary and effectually prevent her 
from rising. If, in fact, we glance back at the position of Austria 
in 1860, and take the trouble carefully to study the change of ideas 
and interests which had then taken place in the policy of France and 
of Russia, the tendencies of the strongly constituted nations who 
were repugnant to the authority and influence of Austria, the basis 
of the power of that empire, and, finally, the internal ruin with 
which she was then threatened, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion 
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that Austria, by the very instinct of self-preservation, was forced to 
turn eastwards and to consider how best she might devour some, at 
least, of the European provinces of Turkey. Austrian statesmen have 
been thoroughly convinced of this fact, and, impelled by the instinct 
above-mentioned, have not ceased carefully and consistently to prepare 
and follow out the policy here indicated. Their objects have already 
been partially attained by the practical annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1878 ; and it was striking to observe with what bitter 
feeling and resentment this measure was looked upon at the time by 
the Hungarian section of the empire. 

Now observe the effect that this eastward impulse of Austria must 
have upon the policy of Russia. Russia has never made any secret 
of her designs upon Turkey ; she has, indeed, more than once openly 
made war in order to carry them out. But Austria remains a fatal 
obstacle in her path. Even as things at present stand, Austria, by 
her geographical position, so commands and dominates the Russian 
line of operations that, once the Danube passed, the Russians are 
constantly menaced by Austria on the flank and rear. It must 
therefore of necessity be a strategical axiom for Russia that, to be 
able to put her designs on Turkey into execution, matters must first 
be so arranged that Austria be safely kept within her borders. 
And if this be true now, how much more true would it be were 
Austria to continue her march eastwards towards Salonica. That 
necessarily, at some time or other, that march must be continued may 
be taken for almost certain ; but that Austria has it in her power to 
commence it for the present, cannot, I think, be admitted. She 
must first further consolidate and make certain of what she has. 
Movement now would bring upon her a struggle for life or 
death—a struggle whose issue may fairly be said, in no unfriendly 
spirit to Austria, to be doubtful. With at home a bitterly discon- 
tented Croatia, strong Panslavistic tendencies in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Dalmatia, a Greek population thoroughly disaffected, and a 
Hungary whose loyalty is doubtful, she would have to deal beyond 
her frontiers with the not contemptible armies, when combined, of 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece, whose aspirations she would be asphyx- 
iating for ever, with a bitterly hostile population in Macedonia, with 
the whole armed force of Turkey, and with the gigantic military 
power of Russia; whilst it is not fantastic to suppose that Germany 
would be hovering near, ready to pounce on her German provinces 
when the “moment psychologique”’ should occur. With such a 
prospect before her, it would be worse than madness for Austria to 
move until the cards fall more favourably for her. It is nevertheless 
essential for her, unless she is for ever to be blocked within her pre- 
sent confines, that the “ Macedonian question” should be kept open. 
It is equally essential for Russia that, before her next move be made 
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the same question should be settled, in the sense that Macedonia 
should be so distributed amongst Bulgarians, Servians, and Greeks, 
that Austria’s road eastward should be effectually barred, and that 
she should thus be able to work her will without fear from that 
quarter. This accounts sufficiently for the violent opposition of 
Russia to the present self-made union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, of which she remains quite unable to take advantage. 
There is a further reason, arising from the second of the two considera- 
tions mentioned above. And what is here true as regards Russia in 
the east of the Balkan peninsula is true as regards Austria in the 
west. In this thing only Russia and Austria seem to be perfectly at 
one. ‘They foment intrigues and disorders in the countries coter- 
minous with Turkey, or in Turkish provinces themselves, to their 
heart’s content. They create and foster discontent and agitation, no 
matter of what kind, so long as a settled state of peace and quiet 
should not prevail. It is thus that Austrian propaganda continue to 
be made in North Albania. It is thus that the present unionist 
movement, now so irritating to Russia, was by herself prepared in 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. It is thus that Pan-Slavistic com- 
mittees are continually hard at work in Macedonia. It was thus that 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria did all in her power to promote 
disorder and trouble, in order that she might justify the necessity of 
a military occupation in the eyes of Europe. She secured her ends 
in a manner highly satisfactory to herself; and by a continuation of 
the same policy, all these hostile designs on Turkey from every side 
will gradually meet with success. This is one principal reason for 
accepting the present state of things, and refusing absolutely to return 
to the status quo ante. <A great, peaceful, and contented Bulgaria, 
conscientiously determined to settle down to the work of internal 
development and efficient administration, and with present aspirations 
satisfied, would act as a wall against the advance of Russia, and 
would deprive her of one of her most efficient weapons for the 
further absorption of European Turkey. The best policy for Ottoman 
statesmen to have pursued in the present instance would therefore 
have been immediately to accept the union, on the condition of 
some financial compensation, and to secure the firm friendship of 
the Bulgarians by effecting a defensive alliance with them. 
Turkey might thus have greatly strengthened her position. Un- 
fortunately, by a combination of over-timidity, infatuation, and 
sentiment, she first made a grave diplomatic error, and then 
rushed into the arms of her most determined enemies. 

The diplomatic error is clear. If the status quo ante was to be 
restored, the Turkish Government had a perfect right, under the Treaty 
of Berlin and the Organic Statute of Eastern Roumelia, without con- 
sulting any single other Power, to immediately throw troops across 
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the frontier and repress the movement by force. That she could 
have done this, and successfully, in the course of a very few days, is 
undoubted. Whether or no it would have been the wisest course to 
pursue is quite another question, but it would certainly have been 
wiser than the course she adopted. For if consultation with the 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, and their assembly in a formal 
conference, meant anything, it meant a modification of that Treaty ; 
seeing that Turkey required no further special authority to uphold 
the Treaty, if necessary by force; and it is on that condition and 
with those views only that she should have consented to taking 
part in a conference at all. But there is, unhappily, a strong 
sentimental side to Turkish character, and on this the Russians set 
adroitly to work. It was represented that it would be a fatal 
blow to Turkish prestige if the union were accepted; that it would 
be a lamentable show of weakness to allow the Empire to be shorn 
of an important province by an insignificant Power like Bul- 
garia ; that it would be even setting a dangerous precedent to the 
other small and grasping Balkan states to permit such a state of 
things to continue; that the honour and dignity of the Ottoman 
Empire imperatively demanded that the letter of the Treaty of Berlin 
should be maintained, and the status quo ante, pure and simple, be 
re-established ; but, at the same time, that it would be wiser to adopt 
no forcible measures without first consulting the Great Powers, and 
obtaining if possible the “‘ mandate of Europe ;” and that to that end 
a conference should be assembled. All this appealed so directly to 
the pride, sentiment, and fears of Turkey, that, closing her ears to 
the friendly voice of England crying to her to beware, she elected 
blindly to follow the advice of her deadliest enemy. Germany, who 
is probably simply waiting to play the part of “honest broker” 
between Russia and Austria when the moment shall arrive, and can- 
not care much how things turn so long as peace is for the present 
preserved, supported Russian views. Austria naturally followed suit, 
and at last England was left alone in her endeavours to drag Turkey 
into the right path again. But it was all useless, and at last a con- 
ference is assembled whose entirely illogical and dangerous programme 
it is to discuss how Turkey may be permitted to restore a state of 
things utterly profitless and probably fatal to herself. 

Meanwhile the delay ensuing on all these manwuvres has extra- 
ordinarily complicated the situation. Servia and Greece, who, if the 
question had been rapidly and effectually dealt with, as it might 
have been, would have been unable to do more than grumble and 
perhaps threaten, have now had time to prepare themselves and are 
propounding claims which are probably unique in history. What 
the “rights” are for which they are clamouring; on what kind of 
principle they consider themselves entitled to aggrandisement at the 
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expense of Turkey, because the latter Power has just had the misfor- 
tune to lose a province; what they consider is to become of the 
“rights” of Turkey ; whether they imagine that the word “ rights ”’ 
as applied to Turkey and themselves has two perfectly contradictory 
meanings, or whether possibly they suppose that “rights” are a 
monopoly of their own and that Turkey has none at all, it is quite 
impossible to discover. But what is quite certain is, that however 
unique their claims and however shadowy their “ rights,” it is now 
absolutely out of the question not to take them, or at least those of 
Servia, into account. And this now forms one of the principal diffi- 
culties to be solved. Even as I am writing these words the unhappy 
news reaches us at Constantinople that Servia has proclaimed war on 
Bulgaria and is crossing the frontier. This is the first result of the 
unfortunate policy which Turkey has been entrapped into adopting. 
A further result is that, being forced to remain armed to the teeth 
until the question is settled in order to be prepared for any eventu- 
alities, Turkey is incurring terrible expenses which she cannot afford, 
and her life-blood is being sucked out of her that she may fall 
an easier prey to her enemies. Two courses are still open to 
her. The one, still in my opinion to be strenuously avoided, to 
march into Eastern Roumelia and restore the status quo ante by 
force ; to send a new Governor-General into Eastern Roumelia, and 
to occupy the Balkans, thus to silence the clamorous pretensions of 
Servia and Greece. But the dangers of this course are so evident, 
the certainty of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece acting together in 
future attempts at spoliation so clear, and the door that would thus 
be left open to future Russian machinations so wide, that no true 
friend of Turkey would recommend it to her. The other—that 
which it would be loftier and more courageous statesmanship to 
adopt—is to accept the union of the two Bulgarias as definitive, on 
the condition which, I believe, would still be accepted by the 
Bulgarians, of allowing Servia some such territorial sop in the North- 
west of Bulgaria as would appease her present dangerous and 
grasping mood. If this be done, and done quickly, it is most pro- 
bable that no territory need be lost on the side of Greece, for it 
would be the forlornest of hopes for the Greeks to throw themselves 
against the wall of bayonets now guarding the Turkish frontier. 
Only Turkey should leave the advice of her enemies, and act with- 
out loss of time, or worse may befall her. It should be, moreover, 
clearly pointed‘out to her that, were she to adopt the above course, 
the Balkan states would be forced to fulfil the financial engagements 
laid upon them by the Treaty and Conference of Berlin, and that it 
is only by thus courageously facing the difficulties before her that 
she will consolidate her strength and really prolong her existence. 
Enough has been said to prove that the second of the two policies above 
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described is far more in consonance with Austrian interests than the 
first. It is perhaps not venturing too much to add that, since it 
cannot be otherwise than advantageous to Germany to see solid 
barriers set up to Russian ambition and expansion in Europe, German 
interests must lie in the same direction. The Conference is now 
sitting ; it is impossible to foreshadow its result. But it is at least 
not unreasonable to hope that, if England take up a firm position, 
Austria and Germany may eventually support her view, and the 
desired result may be attained. Should this be so, it should further 
be insisted that the Balkan states should, each one of them, disarm, 
retaining only a sufficient gendarmerie to preserve internal peace and 
order. At present they keep up armies which, on a peace footing, 
swallow up one-third of their revenues, and are ridiculously out of 
proportion to their real requirements and resources. Such a state 
of things is not only fatal to prosperous development, but must 
always constitute a danger to peace. Unable to settle down to 
peaceful pursuits, the young nationalities, having nothing better 
to do, and finding themselves formidably armed, unfailingly com- 
mence to develop “aspirations,” which at a given moment it becomes 
impossible to repress. The most effectual way to quell the aspirants 
would be to deprive them of the weapons which they become so 
anxious to use. 

One more word as to the Treaty of Berlin. It is perfectly evident 
that in that European concert into which Turkey was admitted, 
to her great satisfaction, at the Congress of Paris, and again at the 
Congress of Berlin, she finds herself in an extremely false position. 
Both treaties imposed conditions and engagements on the Sublime 
Porte which appear to be invented expressly for the purpose of further- 
ing the designs of her enemies, by leaving the door open to “ interpre- 
tations,” “warnings,” and finally to diplomatic interference, from 
which to armed intervention it is but a step. Under such conditions 
it is difficult for a state to prolong its existence for any length of 
time. Whatever efforts it may make to better its condition or 
strengthen itself by internal reforms, the desired result is never 
attained. At every step obstacles are thrown in the way, all salutary 
measures being in direct opposition to the interests and designs of 
hostile foreign Powers. If, after a truly satisfactory and statesman- 
like solution has been found for the present pressing troubles, a 
further revision of the Treaty of Berlin could be undertaken which 
should remove these unfavourable conditions, and allow Turkey more 
room and greater freedom for self-development, a long step would 
be accomplished towards preserving that integrity of the Turkish 
Empire which English statesmen still “recognise as an essential 
portion of the European system.” 

Vincent CAILLARD. 

















THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
I.—HOME RULE AND ITS SOLUTION. 


As the question of Home Rule for Ireland in some form or other 
must now inevitably come before Imperial Parliament within a short 
period, it is advisable that the attention of the public should be 
drawn toa problem which in its solution must affect the whole future 
of these islands. I have used the words “Home Rule” as they 
import the widest significance to the question, and are the shibboleth 
which the Parnellites adopted when they were not quite clear how 
far they dared go in preaching separation. Roughly speaking the 
movement has had four different types: Repeal of the Union, or a 
return to the old idea of King or Queen and Lords and Commons of 
Ireland; Federation, or the creation of a Parliament subordinate 
to the Imperial; Local Government, with National Councils, &c., 
and the clear issue defined by Mr. Parnell of a separate Parliament 
without a House of Lords, with full and plenary powers of all kinds, 
and entirely distinct from and independent of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Nor has the composition of the Home Rule party remained 
unchanged. At first it was essentially Presbyterian and Protestant, 
as in the days of Repeal and 1848. Now the Roman Catholics 
almost alone head the movement, supported by their bishops, and 
assisted by those who associate with Red Socialists in France, while 
a Protestant figurehead is utilised to divert attention and cement 
to a certain extent the incongruous atoms of religion and atheism, 
socialism and ultramontane conservatism which compose the separa- 
tist party. Even the moderate Roman Catholics are holding aloof 
from this remarkable alliance, as may be gathered from the apologetic 
speech of Archbishop Walsh on his arrival in Dublin on September 5th. 

Such is the aspect of the movement, but as it is necessary to trace 
back the development of the cry in order to understand the ques- 
tion thoroughly, I will begin with the primary phase, that is, Repeal 
of the Union. To do this one must commence with the period 
immediately following Catholic emancipation. Ireland’s Roman 
Catholic population had in winning emancipation gained a great 
victory. The whole body of the people was almost breathless after 
the struggle, and O’Connell, great leader as he was, seems to have 
lost touch of his followers, to have rested on his laurels, or to have 
had no further energy after that great fight. It is true, of course, 
that he made continual allusions to further moves in his speeches, 
but he did not grapple with his subject. ‘His coat was not taken 
off” for Home Rule. He undoubtedly brought the question of the 
Repeal of the Union well into the foreground, but he appears to have 
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done so to relinquish ‘it again. Sullivan, in his New Ireland, seems 
to consider that O’ Connell lost his grip of the Repeal movement by 
his denunciation of the Young Ireland party, who were in favour of 
using force to break the Union, and that the famine of 1849 diverted 
men’s minds entirely from the dream of Repeal to the reality of 
existence. But during O’Connell’s time the cry for Repeal was, so to 
speak, sentimental and indistinct. It flashed up every now and then, 
becoming only really national for a time, such as at that period, for in- 
stance, when it was advocated by a devoted section of the “ Young 
Irelanders.’’ The “ Young Irelanders”’ were, as Sullivan aptly puts 
it, “the party of religious tolerance.”” They added to this invalu- 
able attribute vigour, eloquence, and high culture. The “ Young 
Irelanders” were of all creeds—Protestant, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic. The party consisted of members of every class; the 
leaders were men of distinguished name and tried integrity ; 
while the qualities with which they were endowed pushed them to 
the forefront in the lands they lived in, when banished from their 
own. Their invitation for support and co-operation was extended 
to all who were Irishmen, and they united the Orange and Green 
in their orations, in their heart-stirring verses, and the polished 
literary efforts which marked their time. They raised the souls of 
Irishmen to loftier flights, they struck chords which in their sympa- 
thetic influence re-echoed in the thoughts of every Irish patriot ; 
while the brave and noble deeds of those Norman barons and Celtic 
chieftains who had lived and died for Ireland were twined in the 
garlands of their national minstrelsy. Nota line of class or religious. 
hatred sullied their brave songs, and if ever a “ national ”’—a truly 
patriotic—movement existed in our country, it was that of “ Young 
Treland.” And how did it all end? In disaster and ridicule. 
Religious intolerance is the keynote of the conflict in Ireland to- 
day. It was not until the founders of the Land League, “ Devoy” 
and “Lalor,” utilised the land agitation as the cloak for their 
ultimate ends that the Presbyterian and Protestant farmers began 
to join hands again with their Roman Catholic fellows. It is 
the land question which alone has been able to bind the two 
religious parties together, and this only for a time. Once the 
land becomes the property of the man who tills it, the northerners 
will no more be seen on the same platform as their southern 
fellow-subjects. The weakening of the ties which held the Unionists 
together by inserting the Land League wedge was one of the 
ablest moves in the whole game. For the time, however, even 
that move has failed, and the old distrust has crept in again. The 
Land Purchase Act just passed will do much towards weaning the 
Protestant and Presbyterian farmers from the Land League, and Mr. 
Parnell perceives this as well as others; for in his suggestions of the 
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work to be done by a separate Parliament, he expressly proffers the 
Land League bribe again to the farmers who have left him. He 
proposes more reduction of rent, prairie value, &c. My impression 
is he is rather too late thistime. It was thus the demand for Repeal 
of the Union (as originally meant) disappeared, and also the desire 
for a return to the old Parliament of Crown, Lords, and Commons. 
Separation pure and simple is now the order of the day. But before 
touching on the effect on the rest of the Empire of a separate Parlia- 
ment in Ireland if assented to, I must review another and more 
rational form of the movement, which is considered of importance, 
and may yet make a new departure in the history of the Imperial 
constitution. I refer to the idea, mainly attributed to Mr. Butt, of a 
Federal Parliament in Ireland. 

In 1870, only a few months after the disestablishment of the 
Church, the first move towards Home Rule in its federal form was 
made. This movement was most remarkable, showing, as it did, the 
change effected in the minds of the Protestants by what many 
considered the disloyalty of England to the Act of Union, and 
emphasises the danger I have referred to. Men of all creeds, 
political and religious, joined the Home Rule League, and the famous 
meeting at the Bilton was composed of Conservative, Protestant, and 
Liberal ; Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Nationalists, Liberals, and 
even Fenian sympathisers. Mr. Butt, then the great central figure 
in Irish politics, conceived the true moment had come to close the 
history of Ireland’s strife and sorrows, and after a most eloquent 
speech he moved a resolution, which was passed unanimously, to the 
effect “‘ That the true remedy for the evils of Ireland is the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament with full control over our domestic 
affairs.” Federation was the principle on which Home Rule was to 
be established. Federation, however, is as faulty as the revival of 
Grattan’s Parliament would be, as impossible without civil war as too 
powerful a Parliament or local assembly must always be when brought 
into close contact with and under the tutelage of a superior assembly. 

If a federal union were created consisting of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the colonies, each with a Parliament or Council directed 
and controlled by an Imperial Parliament sitting in England, and if 
such union were legislative and commercial as regards the whole 
Empire, while each State administered its local affairs, one could 
understand that Ireland should be one of the sticks in the bundle or 
union of States. This might be feasible. These are roughly the 
lines on which the federation of the United States is founded. 
Federation implies dependency on mutual support. It is the partner- 
ship of national groups. In America it is essentially so. Each 
State is supposed to legislate for its own good and needs, but with 
the interests of the commonwealth before its eyes and for its object. 
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In Ireland we have the opposite. The statements of those who now 
advocate Home Rule on the lines of federation clearly show that 
what they desire is not the good of the Empire, inasmuch as the 
initiation of an Irish Parliament is generally spoken of as a means of 
punishing England for past misconduct. Suppose, however, that the 
federal scheme were assented to. Ireland sinks her identity as 
regards the transaction of Imperial business; home interests and 
internal affairs only are to be legislated for. The first act in all pro- 
bability would be the establishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
as the Irish State Church. This, though quite harmless in itself, 
would arouse the antagonism of the majority in England and 
Scotland, and of a large number in Ireland, and would be a 
first cause of quarrel between the two houses. Again, such a 
Parliament might and probably would impose taxes on imports 
and exports, becoming thereby protectionist, and injurious to the 
interests of the community; yet if any Parliament were created 
in Ireland without these powers, it would be useless to Ireland, 
while with them it would become dangerous to the commonwealth. 
Suppose again an Irish Parliament in sympathy with the enemies 
of the Empire, refusing to impose taxation to meet Imperial exi- 
gencies in the event of war—a very likely contingency under 
many circumstances. Yet if this power did not exist, no Irish Parlia- 
ment could stand for any length of time, as it would be unable to 
keep down increasing taxation and avoid incurring debt. The 
Irish Federal Parliament or Congress would naturally be subordinate 
to the Imperial House in Imperial matters, so that in either of the 
two questions I have instanced the issue would be raised at once, 
and it is certain that a conflict on such points must end either in 
civil war or complete separation. Parnell put the case very plainly at 
Cork in January, 1885, when he said that he was prepared to accept 
Grattan’s Parliament, but that “you could not put a limit to a 
nation’s ambition.” This is exactly what I maintain. Once Grattan’s 
Parliament, the federal system, the Local Parliament system, or 
whatever system you choose to call it, which gives a distinct or quasi- 
independent Parliament to Ireland, with taxing powers, legislative 
powers, &c., is acknowledged, sooner or later the day will come when 
that Parliament will refuse to obey the Imperial Parliament. The 
only uncertainty in the result will be, whether the classes generally 
loyal to the Imperial connection will side with the Federals or Con- 
federates. I use the two old American words, not because of their 
literal meaning, which is inappropriate, but because they will easily 
serve to distinguish the two sections. In the Federals you will find 
those anxious to hold the Empire or States together; in the Con- 
federates you have those determined to break the union. It is more 
than probable that the northern counties, the people of which are 
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allied by religion and connection with Scotland and England, would 
be Federal, and the south and west Confederate. Should sucha state 
of things as this come to pass, the civil war would be short, bloody, 
and decisive. On the other hand, suppose the north joined the south 
and west in supporting the home Irish Parliament, the advantage of 
the federal union of English States is at once apparent. Take it as 
existing, and the action of one State in trying to break up the coalition 
of States would be immediately resented and checked by the others. 
The spectacle of the war of North and South in America might be 
repeated, and with the same result. A Federal Parliament in Ireland 
therefore, is impossible until a National and Iniperial Union is formed. 
Then it would be necessary and fitting. As to the separate Parliament 
proposed by Mr. Parnell in his speech on August 24th, the effects of 
its creation, if its creation were practicable, would be more detri- 
mental to the Empire at large than even a Federal Parliament without 
a compensating federal union. The evils likely to arise under such 
an assembly, and which I have detailed above, would merely be 
intensified, and the end, civil war, would arrive more rapidly. 

Imagine the North of Ireland, with its commercial vigour and its 
anti-Catholic tendencies, placed prostrate at the feet of those who 
have for years been denouncing them as aliens and _ heretics. 
Imagine the town of Belfast governed by the representatives of Kerry, 
Mayo, &c.; the industries of Down, Armagh, and Antrim, and other 
industrial centres controlled and subject to the votes of the Con- 
nemara peasantry. Every point of the Home Rule question (were a 
separate Parliament conceded to Ireland) bristles with the probabili- 
ties—nay, certainties—of a deadly strife ; and it must be remembered, 
that any conflict between the two Parliaments would be aggravated 
by the actions of the Irish electors in the large English and Scotch 
towns. Riots, retaliations, and outrages would occur in all three coun- 
tries. The outlook, indeed, for Ireland would be gloomy and almost 
hopeless, while the future of the Empire would be jeopardised. I have 
now dealt with three of the forms of Home Rule—repeal of the Union, 
a federal and subordinate Parliament, and a separate assembly. I 
will now take the fourth, and passing over the suggestions of national 
councils as being merely theoretical and of the nature of political 
balloons, I will suggest what real changes could be made by which 
local control, or self-government in a qualified form, can be given 
to Ireland, and even England and Scotland, without detriment to the 
constitution of the Empire. 

The arguments used by Home Rulers in favour of their different 
schemes are not of any real value, but their main contention is of 
the utmost importance. They say that in local matters—that is, 
questions affecting the local interests of Ireland—they are not repre- 
sented. If a system can be arranged which will give full representa- 
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tion to the ratepayers down to the very lowest, and full power of 
initiating local reforms, administering local works, supervising local 
duties and responsibilities, while retaining for Imperial Parliament 
the last veto when new legislation is contemplated, true and useful local 
government will have been conceded. The system should, however, 
be based entirely on property qualification, whether in houses, lands, 
income, rateable value, or whatever items are taken for assessment. 
The voting for members of the Local Boards should be so arranged 
that by means of quinquennial or decennial assessments, every 
citizen should feel the more he raises his valuation for assessment 
the greater control he obtains over the administration of local finance 
and the initiation of local legislation and reforms. There are two 
points on which special care should be exercised. Ist. That in a country 
like Ireland, where religious intolerance is rife, every safeguard should 
be given to prevent the minority of one religion suffering through 
the hostility of the other. For instance, in some parts of Ulster 
Roman Catholic interests will have to be secured from Protestant 
offence, while in other parts of Ireland the same protection will have 
to be given to the Protestants. 2nd. The powers of control of local 
funds and expenditure must be carefully though not unnecessarily 
watched over, particularly until the local boards have got well into 
harness, otherwise the present pitiable spectacle of ruined boards 
will be seen again—boards which, conducted on so-called Nationalist 
principles, begin in jobbery, tyranny, and rowdyism, and end in bank- 
ruptcy, while the unfortunate ratepayers alone suffer. 

Keeping, therefore, these points clearly in view, I will now endeavour 
to point out the form which in my opinion Home Rule or Local Self- 
Government might be permitted to take in Ireland. I shall preserve 
as much as possible what is valuable in the existing order of things, 
while giving the fullest possible representation commensurate with 
taxation. I should begin by abolishing the Lord-Lieutenancy, an 
office already doomed. A royal residence might be substituted for 
its viceregal attributes, and I believe that the temporary residence 
of a member of the royal family would even at this period have a 
good effect. The administrative functions of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and his secretary might be discharged by two secretaries for Ireland, 
one to be called the Irish Secretary, either a Peer or a Commoner, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and an Under-Secretary, with a seat in 
the House of Commons. Both for preference should be Irishmen. 
The duties of these two officials will be explained presently. My 
next suggestion will doubtless evoke considerable surprise, but I 
believe the proposition is a sound one. I advise the utilisation of the 
Privy Council of Ireland, enlarged and made to a certain extent 
representative, as the Court of Appeal from the County Boards or 
centres of local government. The Privy Council Board should be 
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composed of: The Irish Secretary and Under-Secretary, the judges 
and such legal officials as may be necessary ; the Commander-in-Chief 
for the time being; any Irishman considered of sufficient ability and 
nominated by the Crown, and last, but not least, such eight presidents 
of County Boards as may be elected to serve by the rest of the Privy 
Council. Such election should be made by the Privy Council under 
the ballot system. It will be possible to bring together within the 
compass of Council, all that is most prudent and cautious in the 
country ; and by using it as a Court of Appeal it would not interfere 
with the working of the representative bodies beneath it, and by 
importing the eight elected presidents of the County Boards, the 
representative spirit would also be infused. Its duties and jurisdic- 
tions will be explained hereafter, as in the other cases. 

The most important body of allis the County Board. This I consider 
should be the centre of local government, and the county should be 
the area of taxation. The two taxes at present collected, viz. county 
cess and poor-rate, should be merged in one and collected in one 
and called the County Tax. The qualification for voting for a member 
of this board should be the payment of rates; and as now nearly all 
occupiers at and under £4 have no vote in the case of poor-law 
elections, I should retain that disqualification unless the occupier 
proved his wish to vote by paying the rate himself. The present 
poor-law scale of votes is apparently simple and might be retained. 
The area for election purposes should be the present poor-law unions, 
making them coterminous with the county boundaries, and arrang- 
ing that each union should return three or four members to the 
County Board, according as it is found advisable, having regard to 
the number of unions in each county. In such counties as have ridings, 
it might be best to divide the County Board according to the ridings. 
The elections for County Boards should be triennial or quinquennial, 
and might, with advantage, take place at the time now fixed for poor- 
law elections. The voting should be cumulative, naturally under the 
ballot; and as one ratepayer might have several votes, a maximum 
number would have to be fixed, and in the event of a voter having 
that maximum—say, eighteen or twenty votes—he could be supplied 
by the clerk with voting-papers carrying six, four, two, and one vote. 
This would be less cumbrous and tedious than giving one paper for 
each vote, and the secresy of the ballot would not be infringed. 
Voting by proxy in the same way would have to be arranged for, as 
any large ratepayer—a farmer or tradesman—might be absent, and 
unless proxy voting were permitted, would be unable to vote for 
or against the man to whom it was proposed to entrust the control of 
the taxation of the district. 

The Union Board. This is what is now called the Poor-Law Board. 
These boards should be composed of elected guardians, as at present, 
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and ex-officio members elected by the magistracy from among the 
magistracy, and resident within the union. The meeting-place would 
be within the union, and the present staff of union officials, where 
necessary, could be retained. I will explain farther on why I 
suggest a County Board and Union Boards, as I attach great import- 
ance to the matter. The election for the County Board and the 
Union Boards of a county could take place at the same time and for 
the same period. The voting-papers for both could be issued to the 
ratepayers simultaneously, and the conditions giving the power to 
vote be identical. 

Having now explained seriatim the composition of the local 
government machine I propose, and having reached the lowest 
unit of self-government, the Union Board, I will work up again, 
explaining the jurisdiction, duties, and responsibilities, and changes 
I have conserved for, transferred to, or imported into the new 
organism. The duties of the Union Board would be those connected 
with poor-relief, in and out-door, sanitary questions within the 
union, medical relief within the union, and its actions would be 
controlled by the County Board. The present Local Government 
Board would audit the accounts, advise on legal matters, and inspect, 
furnishing its report to the County Board for confirmation and 
approval. The changes in the unions or poor-law boards that I would 
import, -are these: All workhouses not actually necessary for the 
accommodation of paupers should be handed over to the County Board 
for utilisation as technical schools, union infirmaries, houses of correc- 
tion, industrial schools, &c. This would lower the cost of manage- 
ment. The paupers should be divided into three classes. Ist. The 
infirm, or invalid, or deserving local poor, without any family support. 
2nd. The able-bodied poor unable to find work. 3rd. The professional 
pauper or tramp. The first class should no longer be forced to go 
into the poor-house, unless separate buildings or accommodation 
could be found for them; in no case should married couples be 
separated. Almshouses or lodging-money should be provided for 
such poor, subject, of course, to the weekly inspection of the return- 
ing officers. Class No. 2, able-bodied, should receive out-door relief 
temporarily, if necessary, after they have proved themselves willing 
to work. But to obviate as much as possible out-door relief being 
given, a portion of land should be attached to each workhouse. 
No. 3, the professional tramps, are the curse of rural districts. They 
make a lifelong business of travelling from workhouse to workhouse, 
and breakfast, dine, and sleep whenever and wherever it suits them. 
The disuse of many of the workhouses would no doubt break up 
their rounds, but it will be necessary to imprison those who make 
a practice of vagrancy, before any real good will be effected. 


Lastly, poor-house children. These, generally illegitimate, should 
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be removed as much as possible from workhouse contamination, and 
I believe much good might be done in sending them to the training- 
schools which could be formed out of disused workhouses. It will 
be easily seen that much accommodation will be given in workhouses 
if my suggestions with reference to classes Nos. 2 and 5 are carried 
out; this space could be utilised for class 1 and the children. The 
ti workhouses were built during the years following 1847 mostly, and 
I held 206,000 paupers ; now the number is only 47,000, though the 
| same machinery exists and the same expenses are incurred. I will 
now rapidly point out why I attach importance to the County Board 
and Union Board being kept distinct, and composed in a slightly 
different manner. The duties of attending to the wants of the poor 
should not be mixed up with politics, the question of medical relief 
should have no taint of party feeling, and sanitary questions should 
not be discussed at the point of the bayonet. Let the local politician 
go into the County Board, and his position will be a suitable one, he 
will have the power of supervising the fiscal affairs of the county, 
and importing into everything a spice of politics, without doing any 
harm to the poor of his district. The evr-officio guardians being 
magistrates of the district, can assist in sanitary matters, and from 
| my knowledge of the present administration of the Poor-Law, they 
are generally kinder-hearted than the elected guardians, and very 
often more just in their dealings. As I have now nearly finished 
the functions of the Union Board, I must explain how its expenses 
are paid. The County Board collects the county tax and forwards 
the estimated quota for the year to the Union Board for disburse- 
ment, these payments, as I before explained, being supervised by the 
i Local Government Board. 

The County Board, its duties, responsibilities, and jurisdictions.— 
It should collect the county tax by contract as at present; it should 
transact and supervise the fiscal business of the county. The road 
| presentment sessions should be maintained, and the associated cess- 
q payers, as they are called, who assist at this meeting, can be selected 
| | by their representatives on the County Board, instead of by the grand 
| jury, as previously. This gives them full representation. Evidence as ' 
| to Bills affecting the county or district, such as are heard before 
Committees of the Commons and Lords, and are generally called 
private bills or local bills, should be heard before the County Board, 
in the first instance, and if the Bill is approved of it should 
be forwarded to the Privy Council Board for ratification. If the 
Privy Council Board throw out the Bill, it should be possible 
for the promoters to take the Bill before the two Houses and 
have it discussed by the Committee of each whole House, that 
is, if the Bill has been approved in the first instance by the 
County Board. On the other hand, if a minority of the County 
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Board, say one-third, object to a Bill, the Privy Council Board 
may ratify the Bill, or refer the Bill again to the County Board 
for further investigation. Should the Privy Council Board ratify 
the Bill, the minority on the County Board have only the means 
of opposing it as it passes the Committees of the two Houses. 
In all cases every Bill would have to pass through the two Houses 
before becoming law; that is, it would pass through the Com- 
mittees of the whole House, not through the Private Bill Committees. 
By carrying out this portion of my scheme all the expense of 
witnesses in London, &c., &., are saved, and the representatives of 
those to be affected by the proposed legislation have the right of 
arranging and determining their own affairs on the spot. The Privy 
Council exists merely as a court of appeal from the County Board to 
prevent jobbery and lavish expenditure, while its legal element will 
constitute a protection against fraud. 

The other duties of the County Boards should consist in superintend- 
ing the local asylums, erection of public buildings, establishment of 
technical schools of education, or even intermediate education ; the 
supervision and carrying out of local Acts, such as the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, the Labourers’ Cottages Acts, the Land 
Clauses Consolidation Acts, and any other local Acts now entrusted 
to the Local Government Board. This office, or board, I retain, but 
I retain it as the machine by which the County Boards could carry 
out their business. The Local Government Board should be the 
trusted servant and adviser of the County Boards, directing and 
assisting, and even sometimes, where illegalities are about to be com- 
mitted, preventing the board in their work. When two or more 
counties are concerned in a private Bill, committees from each board 
should be appointed to meet in some central and convenient spot, and 
to act in the same capacity as a County Board. Harbour and fishery 
questions should be within the powers of boards of maritime coun- 
ties, while inland navigation and tramway lines, &c., would be 
within the province of all County Boards. Municipal boards and 
town councils should be kept distinct from County Boards, and if 
a common interest concerned both, a committee could be appointed 
from each, and could carry out its work as a County Board pro tem. 
This would prevent friction. 

One of the most difficult of local government questions is Education. 
The problem is how to meet the demands of the Roman Catholic 
majority in Ireland without penalising the Protestant, Presbyterian, 
and Nonconformist minority. The only way it can be solved is 
to reverse the present order of secular education, and permit each 
denomination to pay for the primary education of its own chil- 
dren, while the State contributes an equal grant to each, basing that 
grant on the capitation system. To carry out this change, it is only 
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necessary to legalise what actually takes place at the present time, 
viz. to allow the Roman Catholics to utilise their own schools under 
their own masters, and give the same facilities to the Protestants, 
Presbyterians, and Nonconformists. The schools should remain 
under the present National Education Board, which again should 
be responsible to a committee of the Union Board in regard 
to inspection, &c. I name the Union Board, asI propose that the 
school-rate should be collected by the clerks of the union, and lodged 
by them to the credit of the County Board, who in return would, 
with the assistance of the National Education Board, see to the 
auditing of accounts, building of schools and schoolmasters’ houses. 
The Government or Treasury could by this means, through the 
National Education Board, place their pro rata contribution to the 
credit of the County Board, who would again place it in the hands of 
the County Treasurer, who would then pay all school expenses. The 
committee of the Union Board above referred to should consist of the 
elected guardian and ev-officio guardian of the parish in which the 
school is situated, and of the clergyman of the parish; therefore in 
the case of a Roman Catholic school, those most interested would be 
the parish priest and the elected guardian, in all probability a Roman 
Catholic ; in the case of a Protestant school, the ex-officio guardian 
and the clergyman of the parish, and so on. I trust it will be 
observed I have placed under the charge of the Union Board the two 
or three local questions which should not be marred or tainted with 
political animus, namely, poor relief, medical and sanitary matters, 
and primary education. All other matters of local interest I leave to the 
County Board, where politics may be discussed ad nauseam, and parti- 
sanship run riot without injuring the highest products of our social 
civilisation—the system (imperfect though it may still be) of State 
aid to the poor, State medical relief, and State education for the 
young. There is now not much difficulty in completing the local 
government machine. In the case of disputes the County Board 
can appeal to the Privy Council Board. The boards now existing 
in Dublin—the Local Government Board, the National Education 
Board, and all minor offices subsidiary to the Lord-Lieutenancy— 
would lose their much-abused bureaucratic character. They would 
merely exist in Dublin as a machinery used by the County Boards 
and Municipal Boards. The Board of Works, however, would retain 
its present position in so far as it is subsidiary to the Imperial 
Treasury, and also its powers of supervising disbursements for public 
works. Its officials would be placed at the disposal of the County 
Board when required. There remains the two Irish secretaryships 
to be disposed of. The duties and responsibilities of the Irish 
Secretary would consist in giving general supervision and assistance 
to both the Privy Council Board and the County Board indirectly 
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through the medium of the Privy Council. His seat in the Cabinet 
would give him the authority necessary to one who is a representa- 
tive of the Local Government of Ireland, while his having a seat in 
either House of Parliament would enable him to direct and facilitate 
the passage of necessary measures. The Under-Secretary should 
associate indirectly with the Imperial Home Office department, and 
place under him the control of the police and management of gaols, 
convict prisons, &c. I have before proposed that the Under-Secre- 
tary should be a member of the Lower House ; under these cireum- 
stances he would be always ready to answer any questions relating 
to the only centralised office—that of the Executive. Every other 
Board would have been decentralised and invested with local self- 
government. 

To summarise as rapidly as possible the advantages I claim 
for my scheme: it is constructive in its character, it is simple 
and easily initiated, as most of the elements of its composition 
already exist; it is essentially representative, possessing as it does 
three representative bodies composed entirely of Irishmen. This 
imperium in imperio created by the three boards gives counter- 
vailing checks in the machinery, and should thoroughly protect the 
ratepaying electorate. At the present moment the danger of the 
Home Rule movement is internal, not external, as it might be in 
the case of a rebellion assisted from abroad. The people of the 
Empire are either being cajoled with high-sounding words of 
nationalism and patriotism, or soothed with casuistic phrases of 
Home Rule, emancipation of the lower orders, question of land laws, 
&c., while all the time the one object in view is separation from 
Great Britain, and vengeance afterwards if possible. The plausi- 
bility of some of the aims put forward is misleading ; the apparent 
remoteness of the danger has a soporific effect, while the apathy of 
the Imperialists in Ireland is most damaging to the position they 
should occupy. Until English and Scotch can realise that separation 
pure and simple is meant, and also what effect that disunion would 
have on the three countries, they will fail to judge of the question of 
Home Rule aright. They now have an opportunity, as the Par- 
nellites will undoubtedly return to Parliament some seventy strong. 
I would draw attention to the analogy between the Butt party, with 
its sixty-five Home Rulers, and the Parnellites with their possible 
seventy or eighty. The result of their attack on the constitution 
will be the same, unless panic, disgust, or treachery for party pur- 
poses, diverts statesmen in England from their duty to the common- 
wealth. If the position is boldly faced, and only such reforms 
granted as are just and advisable for the whole kingdom, the dis- 
ruption of the Parnellites and the end of the Irish difficulty must 
come. This is the last great trouble Ireland has to pass through. 
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The land question is nearly settled. The easier and cheaper modes 
of conveyance and transfer of land which are required for England 
and Scotland are all that Ireland wants to complete the solution 
of the land question. The educational and religious desires of the 
Roman Catholic majority, however, have still to be considered. For 
the future the ascendancy in Ireland will be Roman Catholic, not 
Protestant. The heads of that Church must therefore be consulted 
and conciliated. Their peculiar views as to education and discipline 
must be reckoned with. If this had been done ten years ago, 
when it was more possible, the prelates of that Church would not 
have joined the Parnellites now. That unholy alliance will, how- 
ever, only last as long as anything is to be gained by it, and 
would not have begun at all if the Liberal Government during the 
Land League horrors had been strong enough to uphold the law. 

There are numbers who despair of Ireland’s future. Let them read 
over the statement of Lord Devon’s Commission and see how we have 
progressed since then. No rebellion has occurred since 1868, nearly 
seventeen years without an outbreak; formerly, every period of 
five years since the Union developed a conspiracy. How long did 
it take Scotland to settle down after the union with England? Time 
gained is everything in the history of national unions. In an article 
in this Review on “ Local Government and Ireland,” it is stated 
“that there is more deep-rooted dissatisfaction with the English 
connection at the present time than at any previous time in the 
history of the Union.” This statement is not quite accurate. The 
lower orders undoubtediy have been roused to an unusual pitch of 
anti-English feeling by the speeches of the agitators, but the other 
classes (those who have anything to lose) are not nearly so anti-British 
as in the period immediately succeeding the Union or in 1848. By 
degrees the other lower classes will come round as well. That is 
why I ask for time and patience. Irishmen, high or low, have now, 
with the extension of the franchise, every advantage that Scotch- 
men and Englishmen enjoy. The Irish representatives are able to 
command attention in both Houses on even the most trivial matters, 
and so long as their requests are moderate and innocuous to the 
welfare of the community at large, they should be considered. 
When, however, the disintegration of the Empire is demanded, 
there is but one answer—WNever ! If a bold, just, and patient policy 
is pursued with regard to Ireland, I venture to prophesy, as a devoted 
Irishman, that the hundredth birthday of the Union will see the 
three countries, England, Scotland, and Ireland, united, not by deed 
and Act only, but in heart and hand. 


CASTLETOWN. 
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II.—IRISH DISAFFECTION, ITS CAUSES AND ITS CURE. 


In entering an emphatic protest against the tone of hopelessness 
which pervades the public utterances, and still more the private 
views, of so many of our politicians upon the subject of Ireland and 
its relations with Great Britain—a hopelessness not confined to 
politicians, but far too common among Englishmen generally—I do 
not wish to underrate our immediate difficulties in dealing with 
Ireland or to represent the attitude of Irishmen as less threatening 
or inconvenient than it really is; but I think that a more careful 
study of the Irish character and of the history of Ireland would 
show that in the last stage of Irish affairs there is nothing mysterious ; 
that it is, in fact, the natural, almost inevitable, outcome of what 
has gone before. In particular the Irish character, long as we have 
been united with Ireland, is little understood by Englishmen. In 
place of the real Irishman, the Englishman always sees an ideal 
Irishman, the work of his own imagination, working with very little 
sympathy upon very scanty materials. If our people could but be 
convinced how little they really know of Irishmen, our prospects of 
amity with Ireland would be very much brighter than they are 
now. In many relations, political and social, in business and in 
leisure, I have often been long and intimately connected with Irish- 
men of all conditions and of all opinions. As member for Liverpool, 
I represented for eleven years more Irish constituents, and those, 
too, more decided partisans of Home Rule, than are to be found in 
any but two or three of the most populous Irish constituencies. 
Living in a large and crowded town, they were exposed to the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. I have also known much of Irish- 
men in their own country, and for nearly forty years have had the 
means of following more closely than most men the various attempts 
made to improve the condition of Ireland. The result of all this 
experience has been to convince me that if we acted even now and 
henceforward towards Ireland with sympathy and justice, with 
patience, firmness, and consistency, she would be perhaps the most 
tranquil and orderly country in her Majesty’s dominions. I am not 
at all sure that she would not also be the most conservative, for there 
is much in the character of her people which tends that way. These 
opinions are not put forward as particularly new or particularly my 
own, for they are shared by many men, both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, in both kingdoms ; but they are put forward here because they 
rest upon certain facts which are very palpable, and yet almost over- 
looked by most Englishmen. 

This is not the place to enter in detail upon past misgovern- 
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ment of Ireland. Englishmen of all parties regret and are 
ashamed of that misgovernment; but it may be allowable to quote 
from two conversations which I have had, one with an extreme 
Irish Nationalist, the other with an Irish Tory, and which afford 
some hope for the future by helping to show how it is that we 
have managed so ill in the past. I once ventured to remonstrate 
with a very honest but very fanatical Nationalist upon a violent 
speech made by him, as likely to throw an unarmed and undis- 
ciplined peasantry upon the bayonets of regular troops, and 
urged him to use in discouraging outrage his undoubtedly great 
influence. He owned that he had been carried away by the warmth 
of his feelings, and said that he had spoken strongly and repeatedly 
against outrages. But, he asked, what force could his arguments be 
expected to have against the experience of the people? Ireland, 
he said, was neglected when she was quiet, but when outrages com- 
menced afresh, hasty legislation followed; and this having had its 
result, quiet came back, and with quiet neglect. Twenty years ago, 
he said, giving me the name, every tenant on a certain large estate 
in Ireland was under notice of eviction. They shot the agent, and 
all were still in possession of their holdings, whilst around them, and 
with the aid of the Coercion Act, tenants were being evicted whole- 
sale. What eloquence, he asked, would prevail against facts like 
these? Can we deny that he has been historically correct, or can 
we wonder at the conduct of the Irish under such an administration 
Again, in the midst of those outrages which culminated in the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, I expressed to 
an Irish Tory—the Bishop of Peterborough—my belief that justice, 
firmness, and sympathy in government would within a few years 
make Ireland one of the most peaceable and orderly parts of the 
Empire. He replied, “ You are partly right, but you must put 
sympathy first.” On my writing to ask if I might quote his opinion, 
he replied as follows, in November, 1881 :— 

‘* You may depend upon it, that the tone of English speaking and writing 
about Ireland have far more to do with Irish disaffection than many English- 
men imagine. Irishmen, even the most loyal to the English connection, who 
see themselves weekly caricatured as pigs being driven or educated by Gladstone 
in the guise of a policeman or showman ; or as snakes and toads being expelled 
by Harcourt or Forster in the shape of a modern St. Patrick ; as prognathous 
apes and ugly ill-conditioned dwarfs being collared or cut down, by Gladstone 
again, in the form of Britannia—do not like it. Nor would Englishmen, if 
the case were reversed. But the English nation has never yet learned the 
art of conciliating the races it governs. France made Alsace and Lorraine 
more intensely French than Brittany; England makes Ireland less English 
than India, and mainly because England cannot conceal her absurdly insular 
contempt for everyone outside the four seas. As to your quoting my saying 
with my name to it, I have not the least objection, if only you make it clear 
that it was not said with reference to the question of suppressing outrages by 


force. I hold force to be a remedy in emergencies. Sympathy should be the 
rule, force the exception.” 
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It is impossible to deny the weight of the Nationalist and of the 
Tory criticisms of our Anglo-Saxon arrogance and want of statesman- 
ship. In Ireland we have disestablished the Church of the minority, 
and protected for the first time the property of the majority. We 
may do in the future as we have done in the past. We may, as the 
Liberals have done, enact many just measures for Ireland, or, as the 
Conservatives have done, throw lavish subsidies to the Irish; but we 
cannot govern Ireland so long as we do justice only by fits, and 
apparently under the influence of fear, and do not take the trouble 
to understand or to appreciate the Irish character. Men are not 
grateful for weakness, and will forgive even injury more readily 
than contempt. We must change our policy towards Ireland and 
our disposition towards Irishmen. We must try to convince them 
that England is determined to persist in retrieving past errors, to do 
what she can for the wellbeing of Ireland; to do everything for 
justice, and to yield nothing to outrage. Let us show that we appre- 
ciate what is strong and dignified in the Irish character; let us 
throw upon Irishmen the responsibility of self-government in all 
local affairs; and let us do this in a way which will unite all classes 
in a common work, and help them to realise what a noble nation 
and what efficient partners in a noble empire, if united, they might 
become. 

I am sanguine enough to think that all this will be possible 
to us under the conviction, which must by this time have been 
forced upon our statesmen, that the attempt to outbid one another 
for the support of the Nationalist leaders must be fatal alike to their 
own character and position and to the safety of the nation. Mr. 
Parnell’s declaration leaves no room for doubt upon this head. This 
conviction should lead to some agreement between the great parties, 
such as that which successfully settled the Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Acts. An agreement would not be hard to reach, for general 
public opinion is agreed on the direction which our policy should 
take in the settlement of Ireland, and on the necessity of employing 
her people in local self-government as a substitute for agitation. If 
we omit the scheme of National Councils, which I shall discuss 
farther on, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might 
put their names on the same Bill for the reconstruction of Irish local 
government. So at least one might infer from a comparison of the 
chapter entitled “ Local Government and Ireland,” in The Radical 
Programme, which has been published with a preface by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and the report of the Committee on Local Government and 
Taxation of Towns in Ireland, which sat for three years under the 
presidency of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. That report and the 
evidence therein brought together have received far less attention 
than they deserve. Before quoting from the report, a few words 
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respecting the committee by whom it was drawn up will not be out 
of place. The committee consisted of seventeen members, all Irish 
except the chairman, Mr. Assheton, and myself. The Irish members 
of the committee were almost equally divided between landlords and 
Home Rulers. The inquiry was prolonged for three sessions, and I 
believe left everyone who took part in it surprised at the material 
afforded by Ireland for establishing a good system of local govern- 
ment. I believe that if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had not been called 
away from the Irish Secretaryship just as he was beginning to 
understand Irish affairs, he would have passed an Act for local 
government in Ireland fulfilling in every important item, save that 
of National Councils, the demands of The Radical Programme. In 
its operation such an Act would have tended each year to unite 
classes by bringing them together in common work for the common 
good ; would have been willingly accepted by Irish landlords, because 
with all the sacrifices which it must have imposed it would have held 
out hopes of security and a national career; and could not have been 
opposed by the Nationalists, as it would have given substantial relief 
to the ratepayers, and associated them with those who have hitherto 
controlled local government. A large—I should say by far the 
larger—number of the witnesses examined by the committee in its 
three years’ inquiry were summoned at the suggestion of the Home 
Rule members; but all summoned, whether at the suggestion of 
Home Ruler or of landlord, of Catholic or of Protestant, agreed in 
one point—that they wanted a better class of men to take part in 
local government. To quote the words of the report :— 


‘Tt was generally agreed that the composition of the governing bodies was 
not so high as was to be desired, and that it would be a great advantage, 
if possible, to obtain the services of the leading townsmen, to a greater extent 
than at present, for municipal work; and it was argued that if the wealthier 
and more educated classes could be induced to place confidence in the local 
governing bodies, they would not only be better able to perform the work 
which Parliament has hitherto assigned to them, but might be relieved from 
statutable limits now imposed on their rating powers, and also be entrusted 
with other functions.” 


No doubt since 1878 much has happened to separate classes, and 
the feeling between them is now very bitter, but even within the last 
fifty years we have seen many rapid changes of feeling in Ireland. I 
have already pointed out that the feelings now so widespread in 
Ireland are the natural outcome of our way of dealing with Ireland, 
and I see no reason why, if we mend our ways, these feelings should 
not be softened. They are less lasting than national characteristics, 
and although the circumstances of Ireland may set an upper and a 
lower class against one another, Irishmen like to be led by those to 
whom they look up. The obedience which they yield to Mr. Parnell’s 
despotism rests mainly, no doubt, upon the belief that from him they 
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have received substantial benefits, and that they may look for more at 
his hands; but it is made more easy, I imagine, by his social standing. 

Having for more than forty years known intimately and valued much 
the qualities of both the wealthier and the poorer classes in Ireland, 
I am satisfied that if we could bring these classes together in common 
work, such as would not irritate religious or national feeling, they 
would soon come to acknowledge the truly valuable and most attractive 
qualities which they both possess. The landlords would be found 
capable of great kindness, and the labourers of warm attachment. 
Both parties would realise the powers of conferring mutual benefits 
which both possess, and both would be able to turn to good account 
the resources of mind and natural shrewdness now wasted in inter- 
necine war. We often speak of the Irish as if they were all Celts, 
and argue from our own mistake to their political incapacity. In 
truth, most of the Irish, and those the most troublesome to deal with, 
are a mixed race, like the English; and the mixture of Saxon and 
Celt produces a very strong and useful breed. Irishmen are more 
ready and willing than most Englishmen to sacrifice the present to 
the future, immediate comfort to a distant ideal. The Englishman 
when he gets higher wages at first spends them in higher living, 
whilst the Irishman in the same circumstances goes on living as 
frugally as before, in order to realise enough to buy the tenant-right 
of a farm, or to set himself up as a small dealer or contractor. In- 
stances have repeatedly come under my personal notice in which sons 
of labouring men at an elementary school have resolved to go on to 
the University, and succeed there; have resisted all temptations of 
physical comfort and offers of material prosperity, and have succeeded 
in becoming clergymen, or Fellows and Tutors of colleges. Surely 
examples like these testify to force of character and intelligence in 
the Irish people. Once possessed, in his tenant-right, of a property 
protected by law, and certain that he could extract nothing further 
from England by mere agitation and violence, the Irish peasant 
would become almost as saving, laborious, and conservative as the 
French peasant is now, whilst politically he would be much better 
educated, and kept more alive by the flow and reflow of Irish emi- 
gration and immigration to and from England, Scotland, America, 
and elsewhere. 

The principles of sound local government have been so often 
stated and acknowledged that I need not recapitulate them here. 
Not more than two kinds of local area are needed—the smaller or 
primary area, and the larger or secondary area, each under the con- 
trol of one authority, and no more. The selection of an area to serve 
as the primary unit of local government is not in Ireland, as in 
England, surrounded with difficulties arising out of the complication 
and overlapping of numerous existing areas, some of which are pro- 
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tected against change by the ancient historical associations which 
cling to them. In Ireland, as in England, the union itself is a 
modern creation, and, within the union, the town is the only im- 
portant area of local government, and the only one which has histo- 
rical associations. If, as will generally be admitted, it would be 
desirable to have the same primary area for most functions of local 
government, and for the chargeability and assessment of local taxa- 
tion, it may be found advisable to provide, by a commission, for the 
adjustment of local areas, so that each primary area, without being 
awkwardly large, may yet be large enough to interest good men in 
its administration, and to pay for qualified and trustworthy officers. 
Such a commission would naturally take the union as the basis for 
the primary area of local government. It will probably be desirable, 
in dealing with certain large towns, to constitute them separate 
unions, extending or adjusting their boundaries as may be necessary. 

Accepting the union as the primary area, we have to consider 
what body shall administer its affairs. In each district there should 
be only one such body, uniting in itself all the functions now dis- 
charged by town councils, guardians of the poor, sanitary authorities, 
burial boards, or highway authorities. Except in municipal boroughs, 
most of these functions are already discharged by the union authority, 
the guardians of the poor. But, whatever their number, all local 
authorities now existing in the primary area should be merged in a 
single new authority, which we may here term the District Council. 
As the District Council would have to undertake very various and 
very important business, it should have the most ample power of 
delegating to committees appointed for the several branches of its 
work all its powers, except those of levying rates and of controlling 
expenditure. In order that members of such committees may fecl 
their responsibility and take an interest in their work, they should 
not be obliged to seek from the Council confirmation of their proceed- 
ings. But all the proceedings of a committee should be reported to 
the Council, and a minority on the committee should have a power of 
appeal under proper conditions. 

Provision would have to be made for the meeting of the District 
Council from time to time—say monthly or quarterly—and for an 
annual meeting—say on the 30th of September—especially devoted 
to financial business. At this meeting each of the committces 
should lay before the Council a report of its work during the past, 
and an estimate of its expenditure in the coming year. <A general 
budget for the coming year should at the same meeting be laid on 
the table and settled, subject to such power of criticism and control 
as it may be expedient to vest in the County Board. In any case 
this budget should be communicated to the County Board and to 
some central authority, such as the Local Government Board. Both 
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the central and the county authority, and also the ratepayers of the 
district, should have full time to consider the suggested budget. 
The central and the county authorities would have it in their power 
to disapprove what they thought faulty, and to suggest amendments. 
The ratepayers would be able to criticise and check the expenditure 
of the district, when thus clearly set out and fully discussed. Then, 
at the end of the same year or the commencement of the year follow- 
ing, the budget would be finally discussed, amended if needful, and 
adopted. The rule that sums voted for a particular purpose and not 
expended shall not be applied to any other purpose or carried 
forward, but that fresh authority be taken for all future expenditure, 
has answered well in Imperial, and should be rigidly enforced in 
local finance. 

The District Council would, of course, have power to levy a rate or 
rates. In Ireland the poor-rate is already equally divided between 
owners and occupiers, and the burthen of every rate levied for local 
purposes should be thus distributed. It would then be easy to provide 
for the representation of property in a way much more fair and much 
less invidious than the one at present in use. At present, in Ireland 
the resident justices of the peace are ex-officio members of the Board 
of Guardians. It is provided, indeed, that in no case shall the ez- 
officio members outnumber the elected members. But if the number 
of resident justices falls short of the number of elected guardians, 
then the difference is made up by adding justices resident in other 
parts of Ireland, and possessed of an estate of the value of £50 
a year. Even thus, in many unions the guardians ex officio are fewer 
than the guardians who have been elected. The objections to such a 
system as this in any country, and particularly in Ireland, are 
obvious. Upon every ground it would be better that owners of pro- 
perty within each union should pay one-half of all the rates levied 
within the union, and in return be entitled to elect a certain propor- 
tion of the board of guardians or District Council. This division of 
rates and of representation was recommended both by Mr. Goschen’s 
Committee on Local Government in England, and by Sir Michuel 
Hicks-Beach’s Committee on Local Government and Taxation of 
Towns in Ireland. In the report drawn up by the latter, the argu- 
ments in its favour are clearly stated :— 

1. It is neither fair nor expedient that the pressure of taxation 
when increased should fall in the first instance solely on one, and 
that the poorer class of the community, viz. the occupiers; nor is it 
wise, in the interests of the owners of property, that they should 
not practically feel at the time the rise and fall of rates, particularly 
when large expenditure is imminent, much of which is at first met 
by loans. 

2. The interest of the owner of property in the quality of the 
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town council, and their proper discharge of their duties, though con- 
siderable, as in the case of expenditure involving loans, the repay- 
ment of which may extend over periods much longer than an ordinary 
town tenancy, is still only an indirect interest, which is not found 
sufficient to stimulate owners as a class to take their part in municipal 
government. 

3. Even if the owners strove to secure representation in the govern- 
ing bodies, under the present system their numbers are insufficient to 
effect that purpose so long as they have no separate representatives. 

4. It is considered that the fact of an owner being returned by a 
constituency of his own class to represent their interests would secure 
his zealous attention to the duties of his position. 

5. And, lastly, it is contended that the division of taxation would 
be just in itself, and would justify the division of power; and the 
character of the governing bodies would be raised and their efficiency 
increased by the addition of a more educated and independent class 
of representatives. 

A little further on in the same report the following passage 
occurs :— 


‘* Your Committee, having given very careful consideration to the arguments 
on both sides of the question, have decided to recommend the proposed division 
of rates and representation. In addition to the arguments already stated, they 
believe it may be fairly urged that such a measure could not fail to exercise a 
most beneficial influence in greatly diminishing those divisions between dif- 
ferent classes in Ireland which are the most serious impediments to its happi- 
ness and prosperity. It would bring the representatives of different classes 
together for the common interest on a common field of activity, from which 
the great subjects of controversy would be mostly excluded.” 


Rates and representation need not, however, be divided in exactly 
the same ratio. In Scotland the owners nominate one-half of the 
body which administers the affairs of the county. But owners having, 
as a rule, more leisure, a better social position, and greater personal 
influence than other men enjoy, do not lose but gain in real power, 
when obliged to convince their colleagues by argument, instead of 
being able to vote them down without discussion. In Ireland, at all 
events, owners might well be content to elect one-third of the District 
Council, leaving the other two-thirds to be elected by household 
suffrage. As in each district there would be but one local body, dis- 
charging a variety of important duties, it would acquire more con- 
sideration than any one of the local bodies now existing can possess. 
A better type of candidate would be induced to come forward, and 
the electors would be more careful to whom they gave their votes. 
In order that the elections might continue to excite interest, they 
should not be too frequent. One-half of the District Council might 
go out every other year. Large towns might be constituted separate 
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unions, the existing municipal authority taking the place of the Dis- 
trict Council. Many towns in Ireland which enjoy a municipal 
constitution are too small to be erected into separate unions. 

Thus far concerning the smaller area of local government. The 
larger area of local government would clearly be the county. The 
existing county authority in Ireland, as in England, is not repre- 
sentative. The county administration is in the hands of the Grand 
Jury and the Presentment Sessions. The Grand Jury is appointed 
by the high sheriff from among the freeholders to the value of 
£50, and leaseholders to the value of £100, residing within the 
county. The sheriff’s freedom of choice is limited by the obligation 
of summoning at least one resident freeholder or leaseholder from 
each barony within the county, the barony in Ireland roughly cor- 
responding to the hundred in England. The Presentment Sessions 
are held separately for each barony, and also for the county at large. 
At these sessions every justice of the county other than a stipendiary 
magistrate is entitled to attend, irrespective of any question as to 
property or residence. With the justices are associated a certain 
number of cesspayers, chosen in one way for the baronial sessions, 
and in another way for the sessions of the county at large. For the 
baronial sessions the Grand Jury fix upon any number, not more than 
twelve nor less than five, of cesspayers resident in the barony ; they 
then select double that number from a list of the hundred highest 
cesspayers in the barony, and from those selected the cesspayers who 
are ultimately to act with the justices are chosen by a ballot conducted 
by the justice occupying the chair at the sessions. At the sessions 
for the county at large there appears only one cesspayer from each 
barony, chosen by its sessions. The constitution of the Grand Jury 
and of the Presentment Sessions practically throws the administra- 
tion of the county into the hands of the representatives of a single 
class, a grievance more keenly felt in Ireland than in England. 
Exactly to state the apportionment of power between the Grand Jury 
and the Presentment Sessions would be beyond the design of this 
paper; but roughly it may be said that the Presentment Sessions 
have an exclusive power of initiating, and the Grand Jury an abso- 
lute power of controlling, all expenditure for county purposes. The; 
annual county expenditure of Ireland greatly exceeds £1,000,000 ; 
but, as in England, a considerable portion of this total is not subject 
to the discretion of the county authority. 

It is clear that the present constitution of Irish county government 
is not likely to find favour with the great body of the Irish people. 
The Grand Jury and the Presentment Sessions will have to make 
way for an elective County Board. One-third of the members might 
be elected by the District Councils, and two-thirds by the ratepayers 
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of the county. The chairman might be either the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county acting ex officio, or a member chosen by the Board 
itself. Many of the provisions already suggested as regards the 
District Council, such as that giving power to appoint committees 
and assign to them special departments of administration—those re- 
specting the annual budget, the time and manner of election, and 
others—might with advantage be made to apply to County Boards. 
Having established County Boards upon a representative basis which 
would command the confidence of the Irish people, the Imperial 
Parliament should intrust them with all the power of which they 
could possibly make a good use. It should assign to them not only 
the county business now transacted by the Grand Jury and the 
Presentment Sessions, but also such duties as the administration of 
asylums, at present controlled by Boards of Governors appointed by 
the Lord-Lieutenant in Council. Again, it should, as far as possible, 
transfer to the County Board, or at least associate the County Board, 
in the control now exercised over lesser local bodies by the central 
authority. It should reduce to the lowest degree consistent with 
good government the interference of the central authority with the 
County Board itself. Some power of interference the central autho- 
rity must retain, and in particular it must be able to assure itself 
that its contributions to any extraordinary expenditure are honestly 
and intelligently used. But on the whole, a County Board will do 
better the more it is left to act on its own judgment and pay its own 
way. It would tend to interest the best men in local government 
if the practice obtained of recruiting the Irish bench of magis- 
trates mainly from amongst those who had given time and attention 
and shown their business qualifications by service on County and 
District Councils. The fact of their having served upon representa- 
tive bodies would also distinguish them as possessing the respect and 
goodwill of their neighbours of all conditions. Thus the bench of 
magistrates, as well as the county government, would by degrees 
loose its class character, and gain the strength of a thoroughly 
national institution. 

It may be objected that at the present moment a great part of the 
people of Ireland look for something besides a reform of local govern- 
ment ; that they desire to have more influence than they now have 
upon the making of laws and upon the central administration. Un- 
doubtedly they do feel this desire, and cannot be blamed for feeling 
it. The only difficult matter is to give this feeling its reasonable 
satisfaction without impairing the connection between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Chamberlain has suggested the establishment of National 
Councils, destined to relieve Parliament of so much of its business as 
relates to any one of the three kingdoms. Most men who have con- 
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sidered the present state of parliamentary business, and how it is 
done, or rather not done, must, I think, admit that if such councils 
could be confined to the work laid down in The Radical Pro- 
gramme, they might effect much good; but few believe that their 
action could be so restricted. No doubt something must be done to 
relieve Parliament of most of the private bill work, and to reduce the 
enormous expense now unavoidable in the promotion of any private 
bill. But as regards the political duties of Parliament, I think that 
a suggestion originally made by Mr. Parnell himself to the Committee 
on the Business of the House, points to a safer way than the one 
indicated in The Radical Programme. It has, moreover, the 
sanction of Scotch experience. The Scotch, as pointed out in The 
Radical Programme, have obtained legislation upon land registra- 
tion, upon education, upon local government and taxation, public 
prosecutors, and other matters of importance, years before it has been 
obtained by the rest of the United Kingdom. But how have they 
accomplished all this? Not by means of a National Council sitting 
in Edinburgh, but through the action of the Scotch members of 
Parliament, who have practically constituted themselves a Grand 
Committee for Scotch business, and do all the committee work on 
Scotch Bills. Mr. Parnell’s suggestion, made in 1878, was that 
Trish bills in the appropriate stage should always be referred to a 
Standing Committee of the Irish members. Certainly he would not 
now make such a proposal, and would decline to entertain it if made 
by anybody else as long as his countrymen are in the present mood, 
and there is any prospect that by playing one English party against 
another they may get what they are now looking for. But he knows 
their practical shrewdness well enough to realise that his power will 
cease as soon as they see that he cannot extract any further conces- 
sions from the fears and divisions of Englishmen. 

If this were once made clear, if the Irish people once realised how 
much they have already got, and that if they want more they must 
appeal to justice, not to cowardice, they would at once change their 
attitude. A lively sense of the embarrassments of English parties 
and of what is expected by his followers, has probably led to Mr. 
Parnell’s recent declaration. But if he found himself obliged to 
choose, he is too able not to prefer the position of an Irish statesman 
to that of an Irish demagogue and agitator. 

The abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant has long been advo- 
cated by many of the wisest friends of Ireland, and by many men of 
weight on both sides in politics. Whatever social purposes the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s court may answer could be answered just as well 
by a royal residence in Ireland, whose occupant would not be 
connected with any political party. Some changes in the adminis- 
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trative mechanism would, however, be necessary. The Chief Secre- 
tary should become a Secretary of State of the first rank. Thus 
we should get rid of the custom of removing him by way of “ pro- 
motion ” to some post of less difficulty and consequence, as soon as 
he showed ability and began to know his work. For the first ten 
years the new Secretary of State might perhaps be aided by a council 
of two or three Irishmen of tried capacity, chosen from different 
parties, so as to secure continuity and general support for the admi- 
nistration. They should be subject to removal by the Government, 
but should not change with a change of ministry. They should rank 
as privy councillors, and have a salary large enough to attract the 
services of the most competent men. 

There was a time when Irish affairs were regarded as too difficult 
or too important to be treated merely as matter of party contention, 
and when the best man that could be found was chosen as Lord- 
Lieutenant, irrespective of party attachment. The Marquess Wellesley 
held office under both Whig and Tory Governments. Is it too much 
to say that the Irish problem is quite as difficult, quite as threatening, 
as it was then? Is it too much to hope and believe that both parties 
have enough patriotism to sink party difference in a common agree- 
ment as to the right way of dealing with Ireland? If this be too 
much to expect, then the prospect is gloomy indeed. For any further 
concessions made in the interest of one party, and not in fulfilment 
of a plan settled upon by both, will but furnish more powerful instru- 
ments of attack to the extreme and uncompromising Nationalists. 


‘Such a plan, too, once made, if it is to have any effect, must be 


loyally adhered to until the Irish feeling has become more tranquil. 

No one can be satisfied with the present state of Ireland. But 
unsatisfactory as it is, it is far better than the state of Ireland before 
1847. Indeed, since that year Ireland has made a greater relative 
advance in material prosperity than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. In support of this assertion, it is enough to point to the 
rate of increase in the consumption of various articles. It is true 
that the congested districts of the west show no such increase of 
prosperity, and will require special treatment. We are bound to 
study the evils caused by old misgovernment, and as far as we can, 
to repair them; but if we do all this, and in future act towards 
Ireland with sympathy, justice, and firmness, the Irish difficulty 
will disappear. Whether we shall be able to do all this depends, I 
repeat, on political parties having the wisdom to see that they must 
abandon the suicidal policy of seeking power in England by bidding 
for the Irish vote, whilst neglecting to attend carefully and continu- 
ously to the just demands of Ireland. 


WiiiiamM RatHRONE. 




















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


By the time the following pages are published it will be known 
throughout the Empire whether Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone is 
to be Prime Minister in the new Parliament. For although many 
elections will still remain undecided, the verdict of the country will 
be sufficiently manifest to indicate the general result, though not the 
precise figure of the majority. Up to the end of last September the 
prevailing feeling in the best informed Conservative circles was one 
of supine despondency ; since then despair has given place to buoyant, 
not unjustified, hope ; but whether their prospects are bright enough 
to enable them to retain office, even with the help of the Parnellites, 
may still be doubted. If the dissolution had taken place in Sep- 
tember there can hardly be a doubt that the Liberals would have 
scored a substantial victory. They could almost certainly have 
counted upon the support of the large majority of the new voters. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives were discouraged. The Tory 
Government had begun badly, and the rank and file of the Tory 
party were sorely distressed and discouraged. Believing that a Tory 
majority, independent of Mr. Parnell, was out of the question, they 
were not indisposed to think that a clear Liberal majority would be 
preferable, from a Conservative point of view, to a Tory Government 
by the grace of Mr. Parnell. That is not the temper in which 
victories are won; and there can be no doubt that if matters had run 
their course placidly till the dissolution came the triumph of the 
Liberals would have quite equalled, probably far surpassed, the 
triumphs of 1880 and 1868. 

But matters did not run a smooth course. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pilgrimage to Scotland roused the Tories from their torpor. The first 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s vigorous oratory was to terrify and stun 
the Tories. The other Liberal leaders were quiescent, and Mr. 
Chamberlain had for some weeks the whole field to himself. He 
spoke not only as a fearless tribune of the people, but as a man 
having authority, as the intrepid Maire du Palais, while le Roi 
Jainéant and his lieutenants made no sign of disapproval. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gospel for the democracy had thus the great initial 
advantage of a good start without a competitor in the field. And 
he preached it with the fervour of an evangelist. An earnest 
reformer is pretty certain to have a spice of the fanatic in him, and 
to be regarded as a revolutionist by the contented and timid portion 
of his contemporaries. He must aim at moving the multitude, and 
the multitude cannot be moved by nicely-balanced phrases. Their 
imagination must be set on fire, and that can only be done by 
appeals to broad principles and general issues which the mass can 
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trative mechanism would, however, be necessary. The Chief Secre- 
tary should become a Secretary of State of the first rank. Thus 
we should get rid of the custom of removing him by way of “ pro- 
motion ” to some post of less difficulty and consequence, as soon as 
he showed ability and began to know his work. For the first ten 
years the new Secretary of State might perhaps be aided by a council 
of two or three Irishmen of tried capacity, chosen from different 
parties, so as to secure continuity and general support for the admi- 
nistration. They should be subject to removal by the Government, 
but should not change with a change of ministry. They should rank 
as privy councillors, and have a salary large enough to attract the 
services of the most competent men. 

There was a time when Irish affairs were regarded as too difficult 
or too important to be treated merely as matter of party contention, 
and when the best man that could be found was chosen as Lord- 
Lieutenant, irrespective of party attachment. The Marquess Wellesley 
held office under both Whig and Tory Governments. Is it too much 
to say that the Irish problem is quite as difficult, quite as threatening, 
as it was then? Is it too much to hope and believe that both parties 
have enough patriotism to sink party difference in a common agree- 
ment as to the right way of dealing with Ireland? If this be too 
much to expect, then the prospect is gloomy indeed. For any further 
concessions made in the interest of one party, and not in fulfilment 
of a plan settled upon by both, will but furnish more powerful instru- 
ments of attack to the extreme and uncompromising Nationalists. 
‘Such a plan, too, once made, if itis to have any effect, must be 
loyally adhered to until the Irish feeling has become more tranquil. 

No one can be satisfied with the present state of Ireland. But 
unsatisfactory as it is, it is far better than the state of Ireland before 
1847. Indeed, since that year Ireland has made a greater relative 
advance in material prosperity than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. In support of this assertion, it is enough to point to the 
rate of increase in the consumption of various articles. It is true 
that the congested districts of the west show no such increase of 
prosperity, and will require special treatment. We are bound to 
study the evils caused by old misgovernment, and as far as we can, 
to repair them; but if we do all this, and in future act towards 
Ireland with sympathy, justice, and firmness, the Irish difficulty 
will disappear. Whether we shall be able to do all this depends, I 
repeat, on political parties having the wisdom to see that they must 
abandon the suicidal policy of seeking power in England by bidding 
for the Irish vote, whilst neglecting to attend carefully and continu- 
ously to the just demands of Ireland. 


WiiiiamM RatHRONE. 
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By the time the following pages are published it will be known 
throughout the Empire whether Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone is 
to be Prime Minister in the new Parliament. For although many 
elections will still remain undecided, the verdict of the country will 
be sufficiently manifest to indicate the general result, though not the 
precise figure of the majority. Up to the end of last September the 
prevailing feeling in the best informed Conservative circles was one 
of supine despondency ; since then despair has given place to buoyant, 
not unjustified, hope; but whether their prospects are bright enough 
to enable them to retain office, even with the help of the Parnellites, 
may still be doubted. If the dissolution had taken place in Sep- 
tember there can hardly be a doubt that the Liberals would have 
scored a substantial victory. They could almost certainly have 
counted upon the support of the large majority of the new voters. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives were discouraged. The Tory 
Government had begun badly, and the rank and file of the Tory 
party were sorely distressed and discouraged. Believing that a Tory 
majority, independent of Mr. Parnell, was out of the question, they 
were not indisposed to think that a clear Liberal majority would be 
preferable, from a Conservative point of view, to a Tory Government 
by the grace of Mr. Parnell. That is not the temper in which 
victories are won; and there can be no doubt that if matters had run 
their course placidly till the dissolution came the triumph of the 
Liberals would have quite equalled, probably far surpassed, the 
triumphs of 1880 and 1868. 

But matters did not run a smooth course. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pilgrimage to Scotland roused the Tories from their torpor. The first 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s vigorous oratory was to terrify and stun 
the Tories. The other Liberal leaders were quiescent, and Mr. 
Chamberlain had for some weeks the whole field to himself. He 
spoke not only as a fearless tribune of the people, but as a man 
having authority, as the intrepid Maire du Palais, while le Rot 
fainéant and his lieutenants made no sign of disapproval. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gospel for the democracy had thus the great initial 
advantage of a good start without a competitor in the field. And 
he preached it with the fervour of an evangelist. An earnest 
reformer is pretty certain to have a spice of the fanatic in him, and 
to be regarded as a revolutionist by the contented and timid portion 
of his contemporaries. He must aim at moving the multitude, and 
the multitude cannot be moved by nicely-balanced phrases. Their 
imagination must be set on fire, and that can only be done by 
appeals to broad principles and general issues which the mass can 
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understand, reserving for other occasions and arenas the necessary 
reservations and corrections. Mr. Chamberlain seemed to be carrying 
all before him. The other Liberal leaders were dumb. Moderate 
Liberals began to feel uneasy; the Tories were cowed. All eyes 
were turned to Hawarden, and appeals were made to Mr. Gladstone 
to define the Liberal position. The Midlothian Manifesto was the 
response. Its immediate effect was soothing; all sections of the 
Liberal party, even Mr. Chamberlain, professed to accept it. But 
“the little rift within the lute ” showed itself anon, and made sad 
discord in the Liberal music. Mr. Chamberlain, while accepting 
Mr. Gladstone’s programme, took an early opportunity of explaining, 
in reply to some criticism of Mr. Goschen, that he would take no 
part in a Liberal Government which excluded the questions of free 
education and peasant allotments from the Liberal bill of fare. On 
these two questions, however, the Liberal leaders have, through the 
process of mutual explanations, been approaching each other so 
closely that no difficulty need be apprehended on that score should a 
Liberal Government be again called to power. Even the differences 
between Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain are differences of method 
and degree rather than of principle. 

But by a perverse fate the Liberals have been severely smitten, 
and the Tories aided and encouraged, by the sudden apparition on the 
scene of conflict of a venerable figure which nobody, not even Mr. 
Chamberlain, had any intention to molest seriously in the new Parlia- 
ment. The cry of “The Church in danger” roused the hopes of the 
Tories, and seemed to offer them the omens of victory; and it will 
unquestionably lose the Liberals several seats. It is disputed which 
of the two parties raised the spectre. The point, perhaps, is not very 
material, but, if the Liberals did not raise it, Mr. Chamberlain, it 
must be admitted, gave the Tories a fair excuse for raising it; and 
they were not slow to avail themselves of the advantage which it 
gave them. Lord Salisbury put it in the front of the plan of cam- 
paign which he sketched in his speech at Newport, and his followers 
have taken good care to act on the advice of their chief. But though 
the ery of “The Church in danger ”’ has seriously damaged the pros- 
pects of the Liberal party, it will probably turn out that it has by no 
means damaged them to the extent imagined by the Tories. In the 
first place, Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on that question in Scotland has 
reassured many waverers both there and in England. The bulk of 
Liberal lay churchmen, and the majority of Liberal clergymen, will 
vote with their party ; and the departures from the Liberal ranks 
will be chiefly due to other issues than the Church: to the delusion 
of “Fair Trade;” the apprehension of increased expenditure from 
too much reforming zeal; and the general feeling of uneasiness 
among the well-to-do engendered by dread of Socialism. Lord 
Salisbury, while stepping forward as the principal champion of the 
Church, has done the object of his not disinterested affection a 
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serious damage. Suppose the Tories are defeated—a very doubtful 
hypothesis perhaps—by a majority of thirty against Tories and 
Parnellites combined, is it not evident that the defeat of the Tories 
will recoil upon the Church ? At present the strength of the Church 
is much dreaded in the political arena, for it is an unknown factor. 
But if the Church seems to throw its whole weight into the Tory 
scale, and the Tory scale kicks the beam nevertheless, the strength of 
the Church will, in appearance, have been enormously overrated, and 
one serious check on Liberationist aggression will thus have been 
removed. And yet the strength of the Church will still remain an 
unknown quantity in fact, for in this electoral campaign Liberal 
churchmen will, with very few exceptions, vote Liberal. The Irish 
alliance with the Tories and the alarm of “harassed interests” will 
damage the Liberals more than the cry of “‘ The Church in danger.” 

It is hardly credible that Lord Salisbury can in his heart wish to 
retain office under the wgis of Mr. Parnell. A Government in a 
minority is always at a disadvantage, and can scarcely help compro- 
mising and discrediting itself. But a Government upheld in the 
face of a powerful Opposition by the patronage of a party who 
avowedly aim at dismembering the Empire, and threaten to reduce 
the legislative machine to a deadlock till their demands are granted, 
would soon be hunted ignominiously from power by an indignant 
public. Strict as the discipline of the Tory party is, it would dis- 
solve speedily under the fierce anger which would be roused through- 
out the land by any dalliance with Irish schemers of national disruption. 
Mr. Parnell has frankly formulated his ultimatum. He demands an 
independent Irish Parliament, and has warned us of one of the first 
uses which he would make of his legislature, namely, a war of tariffs 
against British trade and commerce. Can any sane Conservative 
conceive any other fate than disaster and ruin to a party which 
attemped to hold office as vassals of Mr. Parnell on such terms? To 
refuse Mr. Parnell’s demands would mean the transference of the 
Irish vote from the Tories to the Liberals; in other words, the igno- 
minious expulsion of the Tories from office before they had time to 
test their capacity for statesmanship. To yield to Mr. Parnell would 
be to court the execration and the swift punishment of the British 
nation. The Tory leaders must possess extraordinary powers of self- 
deception if they can calmly face such a dilemma as that. The 
inevitable result would be their expulsion from power and an imme- 
diate appeal to the constituencies by the Liberals on the cry of the 
unity of the Empire—a cry which, under the circumstances, would 
make an end of Conservative rule for a generation. 

The interest of foreign affairs is centred chiefly in the Balkan 
peninsula. The secret history of the imbroglio in Bulgaria and the 
Servian invasion of that Principality has yet to be written; but 
enough is now known to justify a rough diagnosis of the causes that 
have led up to the fratricidal war which is in progress as we write 
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between Servia and Bulgaria. To any one who looked behind the 
formal drapery of ostensible motives which Russia spread in front of 
her real designs at the Congress of Berlin it must have been evident 
that official Russia was pushed much farther than she wished to go 
by the genuine enthusiasm of the Panslavist party. To that party 
General Ignatieff belonged—whether sincerely or from other motives 
is of no consequence. It was the policy of the Panslavists and not of 
official Russia that was embodied in the treaty of San Stefano; and 
in making war on the treaty of San Stefano Lord Beaconsfield, little 
as he knew it, was playing Russia’s game. It was not the rule of 
the Sultan that he established in Bulgaria, by the division of the 
Principality, but the rule of the Czar; the weaker Bulgaria was made, 
the more dependent it was certain to be on the great empire to whose 
arm it owed its freedom. And it augurs much for the future of that 
young nation, and for the wisdom and courage of its Prince, that it 
has shown such early evidence of its right to independence and 
its fitness for a vigorous national life. Russia has now too plainly 
revealed her hand. She has not been able to conceal her chagrin 
and anger at the abolition of the great triumph of the “ Peace with 
Honour.” The attempt to depose Prince Alexander, and his 
“degradation,” when that device failed, from his position in the 
Russian army, are conclusive evidence of how completely Lord 
Beaconsfield was the tool of Russia and of Prince Bismarck while he 
was under the pleasing delusion that he was achieving a wonderful 
diplomatic triumph. We do not understand the logic of Lord 
Salisbury’s defence of this division of Bulgaria. We are asked to 
believe that because Bulgaria was then occupied by a Russian army 
it was necessary to cut the Principality in two in order to foster a 
feeling of independence as to Russia. That is like saying that the 
best way of making a small boy independent of an overbearing bully 
is to tie one of the small boy’s arms behind his back. But we are 
less concerned with Lord Salisbury’s apologia for the division of 
Bulgaria than with his management of the complications which 
sprang out of its reunion. And here it is the barest justice to give 
him credit, as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington have done, for 
faithfully interpreting British feeling on the subject with tact and 
prudence. The invasion of Bulgaria by Servia is one of the most 
flagitious outrages on public law and political morality on record, 
and every lover of freedom and justice will rejoice at the chastise- 
ment which has thus far overtaken the freebooting enterprise of 
King Milan. He has done Prince Alexander a signal service while he 
has put his own throne in jeopardy. The Bulgarian territory which he 
coveted, and with which he had hoped to establish hisdynasty on a secure 
foundation, will certainly not be his; and his subjects, whose confidence 
and respect he had never won, are not unlikely to visit their misfortunes 
on him with summary vengeance, which he may seek to escape by 
abdication. And if he falls he will deserve no pity. Prince Alex- 
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ander’s gallantry, on the other hand, and the conspicuous ability 
which he has shown, both as a soldier and a statesman, have definitely 
settled his position. Russia talks no longer of his deposition ; and, 
however the coup d’état in Eastern Roumelia may be settled, Prince 
Alexander will, in some form or other, rule over a united Bulgaria. 
But what part have Russia and Austria played respectively in these 
transactions? It is clear that Russia has been getting anxious for 
some time past about the growing vitality and independence displayed 
by Bulgaria, and has been intriguing to get rid of Prince Alexander, 
with a view to re-establishing Russian influence in the Principality. 
Austria, on the other hand, has been striving for a long time to get 
practical possession of the commercial arteries and strategic lines of 
the Balkan peninsula. The Principality of Bulgaria, as at present 
defined, offers an inseparable barrier to Austrian designs. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Austria has encouraged Servia to 
make war on Bulgaria, for the purpose of annexing the district 
which offers the best facilities for commercial and military routes to 
Salonica. The bravery of the Bulgarians has foiled this nefarious 
design, to which Russia was probably privy, in the hope of thereby 
getting rid of Prince Alexander, and thus getting an excuse for 
occupying Bulgaria. But Prince Alexander has by his prowess 
turned the conspiracy of his enemies to their discomfiture and his 
own advantage. The probability now is that the war will not extend 
to any other part of the Ottoman Empire. The sufferings which the 
Servian aggression has inflicted on Bulgaria will be considered a 
sufficient homage to the sacredness of the Treaty of Berlin; and 
Greece will doubtless have the good sense to watch and wait for a 
better opportunity to vindicate her right to an extension of territory. 
Servia has probably forfeited for ever her claim to the hegemony of 
the Balkan nationalities, and what Servia has lost Bulgaria is likely 
to gain. Should the military fiasco of King Milan lead, as is not 
unlikely, to a revolution in Servia, Austria will probably occupy the 
country. In that case all the resources of diplomacy will be needed 
to prevent Russia from occupying Bulgaria. 

There is little to be said about the rest of Europe. Spain has been 
sorely stricken by the sudden death of her young king, a calamity 
certain to produce interminable dissensions, possibly another civil 
war. France is still staggering under the blow dealt at the Republic 
by the recent elections, and affords a pregnant warning on three 
points : first, as to danger of wounding the religious instincts of the 
electorate ; secondly, as to the political paralysis which results from 
the division of parties into groups; thirdly, in respect to the anta- 
gonism of the new democracy to reckless military enterprises. 

Turning to colonial affairs, it is a remarkable fact that the lassitude 
which has followed upon the colonising mania of the French nation 
has extended also to Germany. It might have been imagined that 
Prince Bismarck’s Imperial schemes of colonisation in various parts 
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of the world would have attracted a larger number of German 
emigrants than usual. During the first nine months of the present 
year, however, the number of German emigrants is 34,000 less than 
it was during the corresponding period of last year. The most 
interesting and important event in Australasia is the discussion of 
the * Enabling Bill” by the Colonial Legislatures. It.is in New 
Zealand and New South Wales that we must expect to find the 
keenest criticism on the measure. If universally adopted, the 
“Enabling Bill” cannot fail to have a great influence upon the 
history and politics of our Australian settlements. The advantages 
of a “ Pacific” route between England and her Eastern possessions 
are constantly being illustrated. The first through goods train over 
the Canadian-Pacific railway carried naval stores for our stations in 
the Pacific. Both the New Zealand and New South Wales Govern- 
ments have arranged for a mail service by Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco, and so on to England, but in course of time it may be hoped 
that the Canadian line passing through British territory may offer 
equal if not superior attractions. It is necessary to improve and 
encourage our own Imperial highways. Quick locomotion from one 
end of the Empire means quick mobilisation in time of war, and 
therefore enhanced power. Sir Charles Warren pointed out recently 
that his military success was due in great measure to the existence of 
the Cape railways. The controversy between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. C. J. Rhodes, the late Deputy Commissioner for Bechuana- 
land, reopens the Bechuanaland, and, in fact, the whole South African 
question. After a successful expedition and the expenditure of more 
than a million of money, it is to be deplored that there exists so 
much controversy on the past history of the “new Protectorate.” It 
is impossible to forget the original differences between the “ Special ”’ 
and the “‘ High Commissioner ” of South Africa. From the first Sir 
Charles Warren held his Commissionership on doubtful terms. Sir 
Hercules Robinson has complained “ that this officer wholly ignored 
his authority,’ and was taking action in important matters of policy 
without previous consultation with him, “such action being in his 
opinion most injudicious.’’ He offered, therefore, to her Majesty’s 
Government two alternatives, ‘‘ either that he himself should proceed 
to Bechuanaland and relieve Sir C. Warren of his civil duties, or that 
the latter should be made independent of the High Commissioner, 
and directly responsible to her Majesty’s Government.” This request 
seems reasonable, and it is a great pity that the Home Government 
should not have acted decisively one way or the other. On the other 
hand, Sir Charles Warren complains that when his reports were 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, they were subjected to the 
severe criticism of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

All the evils of an ill-defined dual control are clear to us as we 
read the statements made on both sides with reference to this Bechu- 
analand expedition. It is impossible to withhold sympathy for the 
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successful general who has had to fight both with sword and pen. 
In the face of great local opposition, and at a time when the reputa- 
tion of England was at a very low cbb in South Africa, Sir Charles 
Warren undertook his campaign on the borders of the Transvaal. 
Fortunately there has been no bloodshed, but this happy result is due 
to the celerity with which our general mobilised his forces. There 
was every intention on the part of the Boers to oppose us and to gain 
sympathy with their cause in the Cape Colony itself. In a paper 
read before the Fellows of the Colonial Institute on November 
10th, Sir Charles Warren justly boasted that he had massed a force 
of five thousand men on the Vaal River within six weeks from his 
arrival in the Cape Colony. He was ready for the Boers at all 
points, and profited in every way by our disastrous experiences in 
the late Transvaal war. The march from Barkly West to Rooi 
Grond, a distance of two hundred and thirty miles, through a com- 
paratively waterless country, was in itself a triumph of military 
skill. Sir Charles Warren observes that the effect upon the Boers 
is described through South Africa “as equivalent to a thrashing,” and 
Englishmen felt that the prestige they had lost during the last six 
years was restored to them. There is no doubt about our military 
success in South Africa, but how shall we approach the administra- 
tive problems there? Colonel Carrington and Judge Shippard may 
possibly be able to keep order in Bechuanaland, although fresh 
rumours of Boer aggression reach us from the south-west borders of 
the Transvaal. But the time has surely arrived when the Imperial 
Government ought to formulate a broad and distinct policy in South 
Africa. It is highly desirable to work from our base with colonial 
co-operation, but on no account must Imperial interests be at the 
mercy of the random fluctuations of parties in Capetown. If we 
surrender to local authorities the control of a Bechuanaland policy, 
we shall surrender all influence we now possess with the powerful 
Matabele nation, who are quite acute enough to distinguish between 
a colonial and Imperial diplomacy. it is unfortunate that in the 
extremities of our South African Empire, colonial rule should have 
become identified with the irregularities of irresponsible Boers and 
frontier-men. Is not this an additional argument, if any were 
needed, for provisional Crown rule in many parts of South Africa, 
and the establishment of a separate commissionership without refer- 
ence to the Cape Colony ? 

As was expected, King Theebaw returned an unsatisfactory and 
evasive reply to the ultimatum from the Indian Government, which 
was on its way to Mandalay at the beginning of October. He refused 
arbitration with the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company, and 
repudiated any claim on the part of the Viceroy of India to exercise 
control over his foreign policy, while pretending that he had entered 
into arrangements with France, Italy and Germany, which made it 
necessary to consult those countries. Thereupon, General Prender- 
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gast’s forces, according to previous arrangements, at once crossed 
the frontier from Thayetmayo and proceeded up the Irrawaddy in an 
armed flotilla direct towards Mandalay. The villagers along the 
river have shown no decided hostility to the invaders, and no great 
apprehension of suffering at their hands. General Prendergast is 
arriving in the immediate neighbourhood of Mandalay while these 
pages are passing through the press. The King’s troops will put 
forth their last efforts round Theebaw’s palace, and the task of organ- 
izing the civil administration of the country will then take the place 
of military operations. This advance upon Theebaw’s capital has long 
been recognised as inevitable sooner or later, and, indeed, has been 
impatiently demanded of late by Anglo-Indian opinion and by the 
commercial firms engaged in Burmah. It could probably not have 
taken place at a more opportune moment, or at a season better fitted 
for active operations. But the reason which made further delay impos- 
sible, besides King Theebaw’s last act of hostility to British trade, is 
to be found in his demand to be allowed to consult France and 
other Powers. It has been the intriguing of the French Consul, 
M. de Haas, and of other less official French agents, that has lured 
King Theebaw to his ruin. There is no doubt at all that M. Ferry 
had entered into a general understanding with Russia that it might 
be possible to create trouble for the Indian Empire on the North- 
Eastern frontier in the event of a collision in Afghanistan. King 
Theebaw himself was excited with vain expectations of French assist- 
ance from Tonquin, and M. de Haas secured the confiscation of the 
Burmah and Bombay Company’s rights in favour of French concession- 
aires. Such a political datiger to British interests could not be allowed 
to exist. But of course the prize which really has excited French 
rivalry in Upper Burmah was the command of the great trade way 
to South-Western China which has lately been explored by Messrs. 
Holt Hallett and Colquhoun. It was with the object of penetrating 
into this region by the Songkoi, a route which has now been shown 
to be impracticable, that France entered upon her disastrous adventure 
in Tonquin. Owing to the excitement at home in connection with 
the General Elections and the outbreak of war in South-Eastern 
Europe, English opinion has not been actively interested in Upper 
Burmah, since Lord Ripon’s early protest against annexation, with 
the exception of an academical condemnation of the expedition by 
Mr. Bright on purely abstract grounds. The majority of people will 
be willing to give Lord Dufferin large powers in deciding the ulti- 
mate fate of King Theebaw’s dominions. It is understood that the 
question of annexation, or a Protectorate, is still occupying the Vice- 
roy. Probably the best plan would be to establish in Mandalay a 
strong Protectorate which might be convertible hereafter into a 
formal annexation when the co-operation of the Pekin statesmen in 


the Indo-Chinese Peninsula has been secured. 


November 25th, 1885. 




















